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PuiLosopny, declining through acquired modesty or by com- 
pulsion the position of chief of all the sciences, may still right- 
fully claim an historical function. For that complex of human 
performances which we call civilisation turns out, as we 
examine it closely, to be a changing and shifting scene 
which has none the less a definable background. To dis- 
cover that background, and to exhibit the varied lights and 
shadows as thrown up from it, is a proper task for philosophy. 
Indeed, each of us has such a background. Using other 
imagery, we may call it character or soul or personality, but 
what we mean by the words is some relatively fixed and 
fundamental body of habits and dispositions lying back of the 
rich phantasmagoria of our lives. There sits the helmsman, 
his hand on the tiller. When we are unconscious of his direct- 
ing, we speak of our destiny or our fate ; but when in the stress 
of things we suddenly grow aware of the definite pointing of 
our course, we boast of personal triumph. The background is 
thus the important factor, at once conservative and propelling. 
There, still to keep to our nautical figure, the log is kept, the 
reading of which is the true biography of any individual life. 
Vor. VI.—No. 1. 1 
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Times as well as individuals have their backgrounds, a fac 
which leads us to speak of society as an organism and t 
ascribe a character to an age. Or we use the phrase “the 
spirit of the times,” indicating thereby a kind of temporal 
destiny somehow responsible for the characteristic trend of 
events. At times it may be dreaded, as in 1848, when 
governments slept uneasily while the spirit of revolution 
stalked abroad. Or it may be hysterically welcomed, as in 
crusading days, when a continent could surrender itself to a 
visionary task. How such backgrounds are constituted and 
how they operate to afford the symptoms of a time’s disease 
or health, are questions about which philosophy may properly 
busy itself. The general theme is well worth our study; but 
yielding to the current demand for the concrete and the 
specific, we may seek some insight into the general theme by 
a study of a particular case. 

History did not have to preserve Cicero’s cry, “O tempora! 
O mores!” in order to teach men to be critics of their own 
times and their own manners. So we to-day hear, on all sides, 
the cry, uttered now with shame and regret and now with 
enthusiasm, that our age is materialistic and industrial, that it 
has substituted utility for principle, that it has surrendered to 
mechanism and lost the idealism of the fathers. An age of 
naturalism, in short, which pictures man caught in the 
machinery of nature and forced to learn at his imminent peril 
the lesson of efficiency. The cry resounds from government 
halls and from the busy street, from platform and from 
pulpit, and has been heard along the length and breadth of 
our systems of education. 

The cry suggests a contrast. Nay, more; the contrast has 
raised a conflict where individual estimates and judgments 
become uncertain holdings. The contrast which naturalism 
suggests is summed up in the word humanism. The war, so 
we have been told, is a struggle to preserve the humanities, to 
keep alive the classic literary heritage of the race, to preserve 
art and religion for ideal uses, to keep morality from sinking 
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into mere opportunism, to make education minister to the 
spirit and not simply to serve the body’s wants. 

We are all familiar, from the words of the teacher or 
from the newspaper or the magazine, with the'’many battles 
of this war; but what may be said of the background of the 
modern spirit? How comes it that naturalism and humanism 
stand out from it competitors in the interest of human happi- 
ness? It was once customary to dismiss serious consideration 
of such questions with a joyous optimism which regarded the 
whole conflict as academic merely. Full of the abundance 
of goods, this optimism could claim that nature and man 
could stand in no unfriendly relation to each other. The 
stern critic, full of caustic disapproval, was pointed out as an 
embittered and unfortunate misanthrope looking with ill- 
concealed jealousy at the fortunate man of the times, and 
we were warned from his path as one leading to contempt. 
We were assured of the essential soundness of the modern 
man, and told that he took Homer or Emerson with him on 
his travels and carried poems in his pocket-book. Now the 
creed of optimism is sound, else why should life result in 
values to be prized? But the professions of optimism in our 
day have, unhappily, proved untrue. ‘To proclaim that 

“God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world,” 
may have been once the utterance of a satisfied faith, but it 
now sounds a challenge to a distressed civilisation. God may 
bein His heaven ; but the world—who living in it, noting the 
events of the day, his eyes open upon man and his works, 
will venture the cry, “ All’s right”? 

What we need is a clearer vision and less clamour. The 
call to the educated is to reflection rather than to panaceas or 
nostrums for our ills. We need to know how we stand and 
what our possessions really are. We need to see the back- 
ground of our life, to find its controlling forces and so gain 
control ourselves. I do not mean that we should set our 
hopes on a multiplication of philosophers, for, with the best 
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intentions, that could not be an unmixed good. Philosophers 
are seldom statesmen, as Plato discovered, and was conse- 
quently led to place the perfect city, not on earth, but in 
heaven. There, where the main joy is supposed to be con- 
templation, the state might safely be entrusted to the lovers of 
wisdom. On earth, however, there are affairs, and philosophers 
must, therefore, be content to see men of affairs inherit most 
of the earth. But Plato made another discovery which his 
perennial influence has repeatedly demonstrated, namely this, 
that one of the chief uses of philosophy is education. The 
sun must be shown to the ignorant dweller in the cave, even if 
the vision is at first blinding. And I am convinced that our 
education to-day needs new methods and curriculums far less 
than it needs a new philosophy. That is why I take it that 
our need is primarily to see the background of modern life. 
Then, when it is seen, affairs may be more _intelligibly 
illumined and the handling of them less perplexing. 

This background is undoubtedly a highly complex thing, 
which fact makes some restriction necessary for the present 
study. I propose to deal only with some of its intellectual 
ingredients, and I shall begin by a study of naturalism. 

I begin with it because it was the aggressor in the conflict 
and is now in the ascendency. It found science neglected, and, 
what little science there was, quite insensible to the evident 
fact that nature has a history. It found a morality that 
thought mainly of precepts and little of the concrete goods of 
life. It found an art, beautiful indeed beyond compare, but 
secured and made possible in its monumental expressions at 
the cost of unmerited and unrequited human suffering. It 
found a religion busied in saving men’s souls for another world 
in a manner neither complimentary nor humane, while it cared 
little for their sad estate in this. It found an education that 
prized the making of verses more than it prized the discovery 
of the laws of nature. So it declared war. 

Geography, however, is necessary for war. You cannot 
invade with great hopes of success unless you have first spied 
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out the land. Once learned, the geography is soon taken as a 
thing for granted, and its importance as a factor in the conflict 
forgotten. Some error in the road is necessary for its re- 
establishment. ‘The map which naturalism made was nature. 
It was drawn with new lines and showed unexpected elevations 
and depressions. It revealed man’s place in nature in a new 
and contrasted light, reducing him from pre-eminence to 
insignificance. ‘That change in man’s place’ has become one 
of the essential ingredients in the intellectual background of 
modern life. It is worth attentive regard. 
Recall the words of the Eighth Psalm :— 


“QO Lord our Lord, how excellent is Thy name in all the earth! who hast 
set Thy glory above the heavens. 

“Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast Thou ordained strength 
because of Thine enemies, that Thou mightest still the enemy and the avenger. 

“When I consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars which Thou hast ordained; 

“What is man that Thou art mindful of him? and the son of man that 
Thou visitest him ? 

“For Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, and hast crowned 
him with glory and honour. 

“Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of Thy hands; Thou 
hast put all things under his feet: 

“ All sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field ; 

“The fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth 
through the paths of the seas. 

“O Lord our Lord, how excellent is Thy name in all the world!” 


Surely, so thought of, man was thought of nobly. Yet the 
modern man considering the heavens can utter no such outburst 
of praise. Hear Huxley, for instance: ‘Our reverence for 
the nobility of manhood will not be lessened by the knowledge 
that man is, in substance and in structure, one with the brutes; 
for he alone possesses the marvellous endowment of intelligible 
and rational speech, whereby, in the secular period of his exist- 
ence, he has slowly accumulated and organised the experience 
which is almost wholly lost with the cessation of every indi- 

| vidual life in other animals; so that, now, he stands raised upon 
it as on a mountain top, far above the level of his humble 
fellows, and transfigured from his grosser nature by reflecting, 
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here and there, a ray from the infinite source of truth.” We 
may be convinced that what Huxley says is true, but we cannot 
wholly escape the feeling that his words are an apologetic for 
human dignity. He sends man to us with a recommendation, 

The contrast between the words of the Psalmist and the 
words of Huxley reveals in part the great change in intel- 
lectual background which naturalism represents so far as man’s 
place in nature is the thing we are attending to. Man appears 
no longer as the Creator’s last and supreme act, with all nature 
made for his conquest and dominion. He has become a part & 
of nature, her master only as he has first become her attentive 
and obedient servant. She nourishes him in her bosom, but 
sedulously conceals from him the amount and length of her 
concern; her greatest child, but questionably her favourite. 
As a part of nature he can claim only a natural origin and 
destiny ; he can no longer spontaneously believe that he can 
survive her. Being a part, he must measure himself up 
agaiyst the whole, laying his little stature off as something 
practically negligible in the vastness of things. There is such 
an overwhelming magnitude of universe to which his existence 
is entirely irrelevant that he can no longer instinctively regard 
human civilisation as the supremely important event in the 
history of that universe. It may be supremely important for 
him, but to say that it is supremely important in nature 
appears like uttering an untruth or an absurdity. 

Now this altered estimate of our natural importance has 
become a widely diffused intellectual habit in the background 
of the thought of the modern man. It has dropped from the 
realm of speculation and become a controlling disposition. 
This is pre-eminently true of those who have had a modem 
education, but it is quite generally true of the mass of men 
who reflect at all. Is it surprising, then, that we should view 
things under the form of opportunity rather than under the 
form of eternity? Is it a thing to be wondered at that moral 
and religious convictions which have withstood the vicissitudes 
of centuries should, within our own memory, crumble i 
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decades? Is it not a mark of superficial reflection to regard 
the materialism and utilitarianism of the times as a symptom 
of moral decadence, instead of regarding it as the natural 
expression of an altered background? Is it not a desperate 
situation when morality and religion make their appeals as if 
the old background were still intact, while education goes on 
in cordial recognition of the new? There never was a time 
that did not need reforming. Our own, certainly, has not 
enough excellences to let us rest content. But that reformer 


sis chasing an illusion or wickedly wasting our emotions and 


our strength who does not reckon with the intellectual back- 
ground of the modern spirit. 

The historian of philosophy in trying to understand this 
spirit cannot, however, rest content with noting simply that 
the view of man’s place in nature has radically altered, for the 
modern view is not new. It was the natural and instinctive 
view of the Greek mind, and that mind produced the most 
exalted ethics and the greatest philosophy that human ingenuity 
has devised. The more clearly it envisaged nature the more 


| intelligently it conceived human excellence, for nature with the 


Greeks still led a preferential life of which man was the most 
signal exhibition. But we have altered not only the view of 
man’s place in nature, but also the view of nature herself. It 
is important, therefore, that we inquire what sort of nature it 
is of which man is conceived to be a part; for here lies the 
deeper source of the symptoms of modern naturalism. 

Two factors, mainly, have shaped our conception of nature 
—the theories of modern physical science, and the part that 
machinery has played in our industrial and social development. 
These two factors, one of which is theoretical and the other 
practical, have led us to think of nature as a sort of vast 
machine controlled only by mechanical methods. ‘The history 
of the science of mechanics is suggestive reading for the 
student of civilisation, for it shows how a study of appliances 
has been turned into a theory of the universe. Men like 
Archimedes were interested in mechanics that they might make 
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pumps and useful structures. But men like Galileo, Copernicus, 
Newton, and Laplace were interested that they might understand 
the processes of nature. Had Galileo used his knowledge as 
an architect might, or as an engineer, there had been no trial 
of him as a man hateful to God and dangerous to his fellows, 
Instead of being content to make machines, he essayed to make 
a world after a machinist’s manner, and that was blasphemous. 
The tower of Pisa, illustrating in its wonderful structure many 
a mechanical law, was something to delight in and was assuredly 
no offence to Church or State. But Galileo, mounting its steps 
to drop his weights from its highest gallery, was a revolutionist. 
His offence, however, lay not in his ideas; they might have 
been pardoned, as were those of many another, had he not been 
measurably successful in his practice. Nature was responsible 
for his overthrow, for she answered readily to mechanical 
treatment. 

From Galileo’s time to our own day stretch several 
centuries. They mark in our intellectual history the steady 
and successful advance of the mechanical view of things, until 
to-day we can speak of the mechanism of thought and use no 
metaphor. To be sure, physical science is but a fraction of 
human knowledge; and the facts of life and mind do not readily 
yield to purely mechanical expression, yet mechanism has 
become the ideal of science. Indeed, our time does not lack 
historians who would make it the ideal of history also. In 
philosophy, idealism has made a valiant fight, but it has been 
a fight of defence. Its logic and dialectic produce a sense of 
bewilderment, while mechanism produces profitable industry. 

Furthermore, the mechanical conception of nature has 
ceased long ago to be a speculation of scientists. It has 
become a popular conviction. ‘The encyclopedia, the lecture, 
the magazine have brought the view within reach of everyone 
who can read. Your morning paper announces the latest 
scientific discovery as well as the latest divorce. The average 
man in the street knows as much about radium as the average 
college graduate. Galileo, in his day, was the exception. To- 
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day he is the exception whose view of nature is not essentially 
that which Galileo ventured to affirm. And this view has 
become a settled habit of thought. Who to-day thinks of 
the San Francisco earthquake as an act of God and not as a 
mechanical occurrence ? 

In our industrial and social development mechanism has 
ruled fully as much as in our intellectual development, for we 
have become dependent on machinery and organisation. In 
such things we have put our faith, and that not without good 
reason. It is machinery that has made modern civilisation 
with all its variety and effectiveness possible. That is a 
common enough remark which one could reinforce with a 
wealth of illustration. But what is not so commonly remarked 
is the intellectual habit which our civilisation has engendered, 
namely, the habit of demanding the appropriate machinery to 
make a cause effective before the cause itself may have an 
attentive hearing. We are no longer spontaneously visionary 
or romantic, but regard the man of visions and romances as 
mildly insane or as a man cultivating a pose. We may stand 
for ideas, as the saying is, but we are apt to do it from a sense 
of duty or from the desire to create an impression. We are 
not apt to do it instinctively as the free and natural expression 
of our settled habits; for our settled habits have been formed 
while we have conquered nature not through ideas, but by 
machinery. Attempts in that direction have been so abun- 
dantly justified both by theory and by practice that we no 
longer think readily of nature as a source of spontaneity and 
inspiration. We think of her rather as a vast machine. 

Our background contains, thus, an altered view of man and 
an altered view of nature. Not only has man been dethroned 
from his exalted position as the lord of creation and made a 
part of nature, but he has been made a part of a machine. 
Wherever he turns, it is mechanism which confronts him and 
mechanical methods which commend themselves. He has by 
no means thought the matter out to a liberal acceptance of it 
and its consequences. It has been forced upon him without 
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his free consenting, as a thing inevitable, aggressive, and 
dominating. Did we consult our inclinations and preferences § 
we might choose a more personal world, peopled with divinities 
responsive to our moods and their expression ; but such inclina- 
tions on our part are rudely inhibited by our intellectual habits, 
To personify the world with success, it must be done instinct- 
ively and spontaneously, with no meddling intellect to stop the 
free impulse; but how can one personify the world if he is 
convinced that it is essentially mechanical ¢ 

I have likened the background to the geography which is 
often neglected in a campaign because knowledge of the land 
is taken for granted. So I would not suggest that it is my 
opinion that we are living our lives, meeting our problems and 
our promises with the philosophical proposition currently on 
our lips, “ Nature is a mechanism, and man is a part of that 
machine.” I mean, rather, that what that proposition signifies 
has become a settled intellectual habit about which we do not 
think because it is a habit, but which, for the same reason, 
controls our actions and attitudes, colouring all that we 
instinctively and spontaneously do. I have tried to indicate 
how this habit has been formed and what its justification has 
been. I have suggested that what is often condemned as our 
materialism, utilitarianism, and loss of ideals, is not a negative 
matter signifying a sinful deterioration of human nature, but a 
positive matter, the natural expression of an altered background 
forced upon us by the progress of events. All this I have 
done professedly in the interest of philosophy and education, 
convinced that what we need in these days of so much 
agitation and reform is a clear knowledge of the controlling 
forces of our civilisation. 

In spite of its significance and its justification, naturalism 
has not been, however, emotionally satisfactory. Our greatest 
poets have been blindly optimistic, like Browning, or despair- 
ingly reflective, like Arnold. The social influence of the 
two men is interesting. Browning’s poetry produced clubs 
to make of him a cult and to preserve his philosophy 
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through sectarian discipleship. Arnold’s poetry produced 


§ strong individuals tenderly yet critically appreciative of human 


interests, but incapable of arousing great enthusiasm. He 
was by far the sounder thinker of the two; but he drew his 
inspiration from a past he could not justify, seeing in the 
future the intensity of human need more than an assured 
promise of good. Emotions, however, are not kept young 
and vigorous by clubs designedly constituted for raptures, or 
by beautiful expressions of despair; they must well up 
spontaneously from the background, and be so natural that 
they will need no cult and so instinctive that they will need 
no justification. It is just here that naturalism has failed. 
A mechanical world is emotionally bankrupt. In such a 
world one star does not differ from another star in glory; 
the difference is to be expressed directly in terms of mass, 
and inversely in terms of the square of the distance. To 
speak of glory in such a world is to speak theatrically. 

Had not naturalism been marked by such emotional poverty, 
it would doubtless never have found humanism arrayed as its 


jenemy. In that event humanism might have been enlarged or 


its best elements incorporated in a new inspiration. It was 
destined, however, to suffer a shrinkage and a diminution of its 
powers, so that it could fight only on the defensive and yield 
fortress after fortress. Yet it has been strong enough, in spite 
of successive defeats, still to preserve the front of a compact foe. 
At the outset, humanism had a distinct advantage, for it 
possessed culture as a lawful inheritance. That human 
treasure was not acquired by it through violence, but came as 


| the natural legacy of an age grown sensitive to the accomplish- 


ments of man. Remember that in the inception of humanism 
man had achieved little as a student of nature, while he had 
achieved much as a student of his own impressions and ideas. 
Indeed, such a study is the characteristic note and definition of 
humanism. Such a study had produced a wonderful literature 
giving expression to noble sentiments. It had embodied itself 
in institutions which it maintained as the treasuries of its 
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wealth, giving to them a sanctity which history seemed to 
confirm. Humanism became, consequently, conservative and 
traditional, a tendency which naturalism forced into a habit. 
Remember, too, that for several centuries humanism was 
educationally effective. The classics presented models of 
statesmanship and social excellence which could serve 
admirably in a civilisation still owning kinship with the 
impressions and ideas of older times. Humanism could, there- 
fore, claim the warrant of experience when naturalism assailed 
its system of education. But its strongest claim has been in 
its emotional richness. Under the spell of literature and art, 
of moral aspiration and religion, the spirit of man has been 
quickened and ennobled. The claim is true that naturalism 
tends to produce efficiency merely, while humanism tends to pro- 
duce character, refinement, sensitiveness, and sympathy. Even 
to-day we admire the naturalist, but we love the humanist. 
To the latter we still assign a kind of superior excellence as we 
do to gentlemen of the old school. ‘There, indeed, is a man. 
It must be set down as a misfortune that humanism has 


found so little to support it in the background of the modern 
spirit and to make it effective. But misfortunes have their 
causes, and we can assign as a chief cause of the steady decline 
of humanism its foolish educational programme. I have said 
that it has been educationally effective, and can point to 
experience in proof. But its educational programme has a 
serious defect which naturalism has not failed to make 


apparent. That defect resides in the fact that the materials 
of its education are limited and can be exhausted by a 
progressive age. The source of Greek intelligence and its 
products was not antiquity, but nature. Those ancients drew 
from an inexhaustible source, one not located in the past 
or traditionally guarded, but one surrounding them and en- 
folding them with wonders daily new. The moment they 
forgot that source, they might still teach the wisdom of the 
fathers to the Romans ; but they ceased to be productive. They 
could hold up examples to imitate, but they could produce 
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no new models. Now, humanism in its educational programme 
has interested itself in the past of man, in what he has accom- 
plished rather than in the immediate sources of his inspiration. 
It has sedulously cultivated the classic tendency. By that I 
mean that it has placed the foundations of human excellence 
in the past achievements of certain men, and not in the 
experience of living persons. It has shut human life up in 
books, making these books authoritative and forgetting that 
the men who wrote them, wrote, not out of contemplation 
of the past, but out of the richness of their own experience. 
That is why humanism was bound to exhaust itself. 

I would not be understood as not valuing history, for it is 
man’s great teacher. Our plight would be sad indeed if we 
had to relearn everything. We could enjoy such a condition 
only if the records of the past were periodically destroyed. 
That might prove an interesting experiment, but it would be 
folly to accomplish such destruction by our volition, for we 
have grown too dependent for that. But history should be 
studied not as a record of the past, but as the story of the 
present, as the backward look of current experience. Then it 
is illuminating and instructive. America to-day is what lends 
significance to the performance of Columbus. We are guilty 
of a foolish anachronism when we credit him with its discovery. 
Similarly, our own achievements can have significance only as 
the future owns them as its past. 

But humanism tended to seal up the past and refuse to let it 
have its rightful vindication. We were bidden to write com- 
mentaries on it and introductions to it, as if a man could grow 
strong through the perennial contemplation of his youth. 
Thus it was that humanism in its educational programme 
provided mainly for reminiscence and little for the immediate 
sources of the imagination. It divided time into epochs, the 
least important of which was the present. It lived constantly 
in another world than its own. It thus became a producer of 
evil. Grant all its rich contributions to what we call the 
humanities, what has it done to lighten pain or poverty or 
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disease? Why has it nearly always been impotent in the 
crises of history? The answer lies in its method and its 
educational programme, for its sources were secondary, and 
not the primary and immediate fountains of life. 

My object, however, has not been to disparage humanism 
any more than it has been to exalt naturalism. I have rather 
aimed at exhibiting their emergence from the background of 
the modern spirit as rival claimants for our acceptance. | 
have suggested that they might not have contended with 
each other had naturalism been able to supply that emotional 
uplift which is so characteristic of humanism at its best. In 
that case, each had doubtless ministered to the other’s health, 
But naturalism, with its altered conception of man and nature, 
could see in humanism only a beautiful illusion, and, having 
nature to draw upon with ever-increasing justification of its 
draft, it has rapidly and signally altered our opinions and our 
practices. Without performing the interesting experiment 
of destroying the records of the past, we face, it seems to me, 
the present as men who must learn for themselves. We have 
returned to nature and learned the lesson of mechanism, with 
the result that both naturalism and humanism have become 
unsatisfactory philosophies of life. The times and _ the 
manners appear to be the natural expression of that result. 

Philosophy, exercising that historical function of which I 
spoke in the beginning, might rest content with this diagnosis. 
But it has a critical function as well. It is never content until 
it has made an estimate, for in seeking knowledge it would 
aim at teaching wisdom. What estimates, we may therefore 
ask, does our study suggest? Surely it must be, after all, a 
high estimate we put upon the lessons of mechanism when we 
are mindful both of its achievements and its promise. A 
mechanical nature may not warm the heart or fire the imagina- 
tion, but it is certainly a powerful and tractable instrument 
capable of being put to countless uses. It is too valuable to 
be neglected. Still, to deepen the consciousness that every 
end we may desire, every hope we may wish to see fulfilled, 
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has, could we but discover it, the machinery appropriate to its 
realisation, is decidedly worth while. This deepening con- 
sciousness begets a sturdy confidence. A mechanical nature 
js not whimsical, but a thing to be relied on, striking the 
proper hour at the proper time. It shelters no subtle malevo- 
lence which might elude our greatest care. It allows one no 
longer to have his hopes depressed and his will enfeebled by 
the belief that any evils are incurable. Our moral responsi- 
bility is thus put in a clear light, reinforced by a demonstration 
of the old saying that ignorance is the greatest of evils. For 
when once the appropriate mechanism for the achievement of 
any good is made known, no one can excuse the failure of its 
realisation, for the condemnation is that of folly; indeed, it 
is a great thing for man to be able to blame his stupidity 
rather than Providence for the greater share of his ills. We 
are entering to-day on the full significance of this truth and 
its many applications. We insist, for instance, as never before, 
and our insistence will grow to a relentless importunity, that 
we be allowed to live in sanitary conditions and that our food 
and water shall be pure. This we do not out of humanitarian 
benevolence simply, but because mechanism has taught us that 
there is no good reason why unsanitary conditions should 
exist. Such insistence is a prophecy of a new social order 
when we shall universally demand that knowledge shall minister 
| to the public good, conscious that none can gainsay the justice 
of that demand. Consider Japan. Immobile for centuries, 
she has suddenly acquired our science of nature and given such 
an exhibition of civilisation that the world looks on amazed. 
That illustration seems to me to be typical of the future, for 
we have learned that the knowledge which counts is not 
primarily that of man’s impressions and ideas, but knowledge 
of the mechanism of nature, which, when applied, yields its 
inevitable result. Yes, our estimate of mechanism must be 
high, convinced as we have become of its essential truth. 

- To deepen this conviction is the great business of education, 
and such education will be profoundly moral. ‘There seems, 
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therefore, to be no good reason to conclude that what has been 
called naturalism is the only philosophy of life which ou 
altered background can afford. It appears rather to be the 
superficial exhibition of a profounder view of life, something 
bound to pass in its crudity, to be replaced by a quickened 
and eminently rational view of human goods and the means 
of their attainment. That newer philosophy might still be 
called naturalism, for it would own nature as its source; but 
it might equally well be called humanism, for it would realise 
that nature affords the proper mechanism to minister to the 
ambitions and hopes of humanity. 

If the narrow and straitened humanism which we have 
discussed erred in its educational programme, the narrow and 
straitened naturalism has erred in its estimate of nature. 
Having learned that nature works by machinery, it neglected 
the obvious fact that the machinery exists to support and 
maintain its product. The future historian will note the 
neglect and characterise our age as one strikingly lacking in 
intelligence. He will note our vast industry, and comment on 
the fact that while we made great machines to support and 
sustain the products of that industry, we could none the less 
regard nature as purely mechanical, with no product to exalt 
and sustain. We have been so afraid of the doctrine of final 
causes and of assigning deliberate intentions to nature, that 
we have forgotten that she has produced, supported, and 
sustained human civilisation. For man is a part of nature, 
carried on by her forces to work the works of intelligence. 
In him she bursts forth into sustained consciousness of 
her own evolution, producing in him knowledge of her 
processes, estimation of her goods, and suspicions of her 
ultimate significance. This is a truth of nature and _ not 
a product of human fancy; and it is a truth fraught with 
the profoundest emotional import. Without such creatures 
as man, nature might well exist, but she would exist unvalued 
and unobserved. Her natural beauties would fire no imagina- 
tion, her wonders would rouse no curiosity, the fact that her 
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vast machinery supported and sustained a varied world 
would excite no comment and kindle no aspiration. Add 
man—ah! but you cannot add him as some extraneous figure 
tacked on as a negligible quantity to a sum already total, for 
he has grown out of nature’s own stuff and been wrought 
in her workshop. He is, then, no mere commentator on the 
world or spectator of it; he is one of its integrations, so to 
speak, a supreme instance where nature has measurably 
evaluated herself. His comments are nature’s self-estimate. 

Led by an enlightened naturalism, therefore, we cannot 
regard the mechanism of nature as a factory where the machines 
run on, but where there is supreme indifference to the product. 
Rather must we regard it as that which supports and maintains 
what we choose to call ideal products, and finds in them its 
significance and justification, as the germ finds its reason for 
existence in the life it engenders. We have been half-hearted 
evolutionists, seeking the causes of variation and neglecting the 
fact that nature is always achieving results which may justify 
her labours. Yes, something must be achieved. It need not 
be something long ago devised or originally intended, but we 
know it must be something with a value suited to give the 
struggle significance. It is impossible, therefore, for philosophy 
to regard the emergence of reason as but the opportunity to 
condemn the cosmic process as the begetter of illusions, and to 
convince us that the ideal aspirations of man are the one great 
error in the universe. Nay, rather, an enlightened naturalism 
will call upon reason constantly to illumine our path with ever 
fresh glimpses of the light of nature, so that human life may be 
at once natural, rational, and joyous. Such a philosophy would 
be also an enlightened humanism, calculated to sustain culture 
and give birth to impressions and ideas suffused with spontan- 
eous emotion. And such a philosophy, I am bound to believe, 
is a solid foundation for enlightened educational progress. 


FREDERICK J. E. WOODBRIDGE. 


Cotumsia University, New York. 
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THE UNIVERSE AS PHILOSOPHER. 


L. P. JACKS. 


Ir Nature produces all things, we cannot escape the conclusion 
that our theories of their production are themselves natural 
products. Philosophy must not be treated as a mere addendum 
to the universe it professes to interpret, itself having no 
intelligible place in the world. On the contrary, among the 
facts of which any complete view of things must take cog- 
nisance, the view taken surely counts for one. 

This truth is always fading away and needing to be revived, 
and the present article is a plea for its revival. The theme is 
that our conception of the world remains incomplete until it 
includes the interpretation of the world as a vital element 
of the world-constitution. The philosopher who, like 
Mr Herbert Spencer and many others, professes to give an 
intelligent synthesis of all the facts accessible to observation, 
must not forget to include among them his own occupation 
at the moment. I shall plead that this occupation of the 
philosopher, as he forges the master-keys of truth, so far from 
being a fact of no importance, is precisely that one among 
all the facts which most vitally affects the significance of the 
rest. The effect of its inclusion, by any scheme of thought 
which has hitherto excluded it, is revolutionary. 

In a sense, the question before us is the old one, of the 
relation of subject and object—an admission, it is to be feared, 
not likely to engage the interest of the reader. I propose, 
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is, specific and concrete. We shall not trouble ourselves with 
the abstract question of how mind is related to matter, but 
we shall enter the controversy at a higher point, and ask how 
Philosophy (as a special manifestation of mind) is related to 
its object, if it have one. We shall turn reflection on its own 
process and results; we shall ask the philosopher to consider 
his own act in putting forth any theory of the All-of-Things, 
and to tell us what place in the All-of-Things that act and 
that theory hold. Have they any place, or none? If any, 
what? If none, why not? 

From yet another point of view our study may be said 
to refer to the general context of philosophical investigation. 
How comes the universe to provide room, not for intelligence 
in general, but for philosophic intelligence and for the philo- 
sopher’s point of view? What kind of a universe is that 
which contains, as this universe undoubtedly does contain, 
Mr Herbert Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy ¢ How is our con- 
ception of Nature affected if we are to admit that Haeckel, 
T. H. Green, James Martineau, with all their speculations, are 
natural products? Or when Huxley discovers that Nature is 
indifferent to the moral needs of man, what is that in Huxley 
which makes the discovery, and what is the discovery itself ? 
Do these fall outside Nature or inside? If inside, what shall 
we think of a Nature which in the fulness of time is able to 
produce a brilliant essay on her own shortcomings, and advise 
men how best to bear themselves in consequence? If, on the 
other hand, Huxley and his works fall outside Nature and 
have nothing to do with her, then to what or to whom do 
they belong? Were Huxley to admit, as probably he would 
have done, that, after all, the Romanes Lecture is Nature’s 
doing, then, we must ask, is she also responsible for the very 
different view of herself put forward in Martineau’s Study of 
Religion, and, in addition to that, for the attempt to reconcile 
these contradictions which we call Hegelian? Are Huxley, 
Martineau, Hegel (or the Hegelian) mere spectators of a pageant 
in which they themselves as philosophers have no acting part ? 
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Is the exhibition of their respective doctrines to be treated as 
something wholly severed from the pageant itself? Must we 
think of these great men as seated on the kind of throne once 
occupied by the God of Deism, neither of the world nor in it, 
but employed in that very work of ab extra criticism and 
unrelated vigilance which each of them has taught us to 
dissociate from the name of God? And if these questions are 
answered in the negative, and the whole situation thrown back 
into the arms of Nature, is not the reader immediately aware 
that a strange new element has appeared on the scene? Does 
not the fact that Nature can, at one and the same time, confess 
her moral indifference by Huxley, proclaim her moral concern 
by Martineau, and strive to harmonise the discord by Hegel— 
does not this fact radically transform the conception of Nature 
from which the inquiry began? And if, again,—the reader 
must be patient,—it be said that we are now showing symptoms 
of a “tender mind,” all the more must leave be given for a 
final question, namely this: Whether the pragmatic doctrine 
itself, pragmatically appraised according to its own rules, would 
not be pragmatically valueless if Kant and his tender-minded 
“crew” had not appeared on the scene? For if Kant had 
never set us wrong, it is hard to see what “difference would 
be made” by James setting us right ; and whatever makes no 
difference is, according to Pragmatism, nothing. No tender 
mind, no tough: no Kant, no James. Pragmatism itself 
compels us to think that tender minds and tough are necessary 
correlates in an organic whole. They are like quarrelsome 
twins, each of whom finds it difficult to get on with the other, 
but impossible to get on without him. 

In short, philosophy needs to consider her context. We 
ask the philosopher, who explains how all things come in, 
not to forget to explain how he happens to come in himself, 
and what in the total production is the significance of his part. 
The secret of the universe being, for instance, matter and force, 
is it a fact of no significance that the universe has somehow 
managed to find out and publish its own secret, and to grow 
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hilarious, contented, sadly pessimistic, or heroically defiant, as 
the case may be, over the discovery? This consideration, which 
becomes the more weighty as we ponder it, has been curiously 
overlooked. There are not many thinkers who have learned 
Fichte’s lesson of catching themselves in the act of thinking 
out their own metaphysics, and asking whether the metaphysics 
so thought out are wide enough to embrace their own signi- 
ficance. If the reader will subtract from the sum total of 
modern philosophy all that which, while explaining all else, 
leaves itself unexplained, as a mere surd in things, he will find 
but a scanty remnant left on his hand. The type of thinker 
most commonly met with to-day is one who violently seizes 
a point of view outside the problem he is seeking to answer, 
and builds for himself a crow’s-nest of observation on terri- 
tory and out of material secretly filched from the object of 
his inquiry. I have in mind three schools of philosophy— 
Dualism, Naturalism, Pragmatism—claiming gifted exponents 
and a wide currency of which it is strictly true that they 
either beg, borrow, or steal a point of view clear outside 
the universe before they can tell you anything about it. 
There, in their crow’s-nests of observation, they stand and 
speculate, as truly apart from the object as the soul seated in 
the pineal gland was apart from the body it was thought to 
control, and stubbornly negligent of the fact that all the 
difficulties of that long-exploded theory are suggested in 
aggravated form by their own attitude to the business they 
have in hand. In all these cases there is a suppressed factor 
—the philosopher himself,—and though this may look at first 
sight like a piece of splendid self-abnegation on his part, it 
turns out on nearer view to be mere defective logic. Itisa 
lame sort of synthesis which omits the synthetising intelligence : 
Hamlet with Hamlet left out is complete in comparison. Had 
we not other business in hand, it would be easy to fill the rest 
of this article with modern instances of speculative theories 
which appear to “work” only so long as they and their 
authors are regarded as existing in two absolutely separate and 
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unrelated worlds, but which lose even the semblance of truth 
the moment you try to establish a relation between the two! 
Give the philosopher a free charter to deal as he will with “his 
own ” intelligence, so that he may introduce it into the universe 
and withdraw it without notice, and any conceivable interpreta- 
tion of the world becomes equally possible with any other, 
He will prove to you, according to his bias or yours, that 
the world belongs to God, or to the devil, or to himself, 
or to nobody. Let him withdraw his intelligence from Nature, 
and he will show, for instance, that Nature can never produce 
the human conscience. Nature then becomes a mere machine, 
and is capable only of the works of a machine. Let him 
surreptitiously introduce his intelligence into that machine, as 
Haeckel does, and he will doubtless be able to persuade you 
that machines can say their prayers, play chess, and indulge in 
repartee. Such a charter has, indeed, never been given, but 
it has been assumed by many philosophers ; and it is in virtue 
of this stolen right that not a few of our recent guides, 
deceiving themselves as well as their followers, have been 
able to account for the wonderful tricks the universe is able 
to play. As with the progress of education philosophy is 
forced to answer for its doings before the tribunal of public 
opinion, it is likely that the mischievous privilege of dealing 
as he likes with “his own” intelligence will be sternly with- 
drawn from the thinker. 


Between the mental habits of the age and its moral 
tendencies action and reaction are incessant. The logic which 
governs great systems of thought inevitably reproduces the 


1 An instance of this, taken from the work of one of our finest thinkers, 
which I cannot forbear quoting, will be found in Ward’s Naturalism and 
Agnosticism (vol, II. p. 171), in the famous passage dealing with the ten men 
and the ten suns. If the reader will carefully consider how the ten men, 
each perceiving his own sun, come at last to agree among themselves that it 
is one and the same sun they all perceive, he will find that they do so only 
because an eleventh man is surreptitiously introduced, viz. Professor Ward 
himself, who, unknown to himself or any of the ten, pulls the strings of the 
whole operation. 
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principles underlying the daily life of the communities in 
which they are born; and, on the other hand, practical 
tendencies gather a new strength from this reproduction. 
The correspondence is often as clear in details as it is on the 
grand scale, and many a trick of thought turns out to be the 
reflex of thoughtless tampering with the ends of life. Im what 
immediately follows I shall suggest that this holds true of 
that false conception of the relation between interpretation 
and the universe interpreted which enters and remains un- 
noticed in so many current forms of speculation. It remains 
either unnoticed, or, if noticed, condoned, for this reason: 
that this is only one more instance of a divided mode of 
thought to which a divided mode of life gives perpetual 
encouragement. It repeats in a particular case, and in a less 
explored region, a conception of man’s relation to his environ- 
ment which, in a thousand ways, sets the one over against 
the other as unrelated and mutually exclusive terms. 

Of the many forms of this divorce the characteristic 
example may be found in current ideas of private ownership. 
Here pluralism reigns supreme and needs no advocate. Here 
the ego is accepted without question as the starting-point of 
the whole adventure; and, since the adventurers are many, 
the word, which was obstinately singular for the tongue 
that coined it, is endowed with a plural for British use, 
and we speak of the “various egos of various men.” 
Society is the sum total of these “egos,” round each of 
whom possessions gather, as rubbish gathers round a stake 
fixed in the midst of a swirling stream. The relation which 
binds the ego to his goods is an external attachment only ; 
like the stake aforesaid, he has them as long as he can hold 
them, and in no other sense; and the condition of their 
belonging to him is that they shall not belong to anyone else. 
The egos of this pluralistic society have for environment a 
world which is conveniently plural also; for it is divided into 
a sufficient number of small lots, and as you get the lots by 
dividing the world, so you get the world by adding the lots. 
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Each lot is of a mixed character: it comprises cash and other 
values of all sorts—money, health, mind, morals, religion, and 
a number of other things as well. As the egos are many, the 
lots are many also; each ego has its own lot; and thus a 
picture is constituted, of which it cannot be said that the 
interest of variety is lacking. 

This is the pluralism of the natural man: what mischief it 
has wrought in the field of social ethics no serious observer 
needs to be told. I shall, however, endeavour to show that 
the same mode of thought, disguised under other names, has 
invaded the innermost citadels of speculation. Thought also 
is treated as the property of thinkers; and the thinkers are 
merely “egos” of a special sort. Philosophy itself becomes a 
kingdom of small holdings. Its harvests are portioned out 
into a miscellaneous assemblage of “little systems,” each of 
which is assigned to its particular philosopher, who, like a 
pedlar, hawks it round the world in his pack. These little 
systems are exhibited as emphatically “ours ”—and the truth 
remains unperceived that not only their littleness but their 
insignificance is often due to that very fact. 


The idea of possession might be claimed with some plausi- 
bility as an ultimate category of thought. The question, “ ‘To 
whom does this belong?” or “‘ Whose is it?” occurs as inevit- 
ably to the philosopher criticising a new system as to the child 
who has captured a stray kitten. As a popular type of what 
is unthinkable, a thing which belongs to nobody would serve 
as well as an event without a cause. If the thing does not 
belong to man it must belong to God. Taking the prevalence 
and force of mental habit as a test of truth, it might be claimed 
that the concept of possession is exempt from criticism. Let 
the reader at the outset measure for himself the extent of 
the tyranny which ideas of private ownership exercise in 
the thinking of the West. The thought of the East, or 
rather of India, here stands out in sharp contrast to our 
own, and perhaps the subject is best approached in the 
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light of that contrast. What makes Indian thought unin- 
telligible, or at least unattractive, to many whose thinking 
has been fashioned in the British temper, is that it does its 
work without employing the category of possession. When 
Indian philosophy is discussing the nature of experience, or 
the self, no reference is made to what for the British mind 
is an essential feature of the case, viz. that ‘“ somebody ” must 
be implied to whom this experience or self appertains as a 
freehold.1_ There is no point, 1 imagine, on which it is harder 
for East and West to understand each other. The philosophy 
which emanates from the well-furnished studies of Britain, 
and proclaims at the outset that experience also is “‘ my own,” 
must be a sore perplexity to those whose fee-simple in the 
world extends only to a loin-cloth and a beggar’s bowl. Here 
we may find an interesting illustration of the influence of 
social conditions on mental habit. In the civilisation of the 
East possession, as the end of life, has not acquired the 
dominance it exercises in the West, where it may be said 
without exaggeration to control the structure of society, and 
to pass thence and return thither from the structure of our 
thought. The differences between feudalism and democracy, 
between individualism and collectivism, are reducible to differ- 
ent methods, theories, or ideals of possession. Industrial society, 
so far as it is merely industrial, is motived from the same 
source. And we find ourselves unable to think save in terms 
of proprietorship. This concept is the centre of gravity of 
our legal system, and out of it we weave our theories of the 
rights of man. It is the basis of the most effective half of 
our moral distinctions and the characteristic notion of the 


1 For a recent example take the following :—“ But as the Idealist does set 
forth from experience, we are forced to inquire from whose experience the start 
is made. . . . We must surely start from someone’s experience. From whose 
experience, then, do we start? Each, we say, must start from his’own ex- 
perience or from the sympathetically imagined experience of another. But 
another’s experience qua imagined is still one’s own experience, Each, there- 
fore, must start from his own experience.’’—Mr Boyce Gibson, ‘‘ A Peace Policy 
for Idealists,” Hissert Journat, January 1907, p. 417. 
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West. We treat the whole universe as a thing to be ex. 
ploited in somebody’s interest, and build our doctrine of 
reality on a metaphor of cash-values. The rich man’s difficulty 
in entering the kingdom of God is ours in an aggravated 
form ; for riches are not so much the means of our forgetting 
God, as the form under which we try to remember him. 
God is the proprietor of the world. Even Milton, in times 
when the fever of possession was a milder thing than it is 
to-day, traced the history of the world, and the whole scheme 
of man’s redemption, from an attempt to dispossess the 
Almighty of his own. Thoroughly native to the Gothic 
mind, and strongly reinforced by what the Goth has borrowed 
from the Jew, the concept of possession has laid its moulding 
hand on the entire history of Christian theology, and was 
never more potent than it is to-day. Not so long ago the 
present writer followed an argument for the existence of God 
based on the necessity of postulating an owner for the world. 
Wasit conceivable that a property so vast and so eligible belonged 
to nobody? Surely the earth was the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof. Whether there was or was not a First Cause, who 
could say? But the necessity of a First Owner was self- 
evident. Such an argument, whatever be its defects, may at 
least be praised for taking advantage of the weak spot in the 
heart of a property-loving age. When possession is treated 
as nine-tenths of the Law and the whole of the Gospel, it is 
not wonderful that men should ascribe proprietorship to God. 
It is, however, in connection with an idea of man rather than 
of God that the category of possession is most unsparingly 
applied. Passing over the question of the rights of property, in 
the technical sense, let us consider how the matter stands in the 
realms of psychology and metaphysics. Here we are at once 
confronted with a doubt whether the philosophers of the West 
have ever taken heed that the verb “to have” which they use 
so freely in the psychical sphere must be given a totally 
different sense from what it bears in the purely objective or 
physical. When we say a man has five senses, reason, will, 
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conscience, soul, we are surely speaking of a different relation 
from that implied when we say he has five children, a grand 
piano, a medical adviser, and a balance at the bank. You have 
your character (an Intuitionist will emphasise this); you 
have also, let us say, a testimonial from your last employer ; 
but “having” in the first case denotes the exercise of an 
essential function of your being; in the second, a purely acci- 
dental circumstance. Conceive then the confusion which results, 
when even in approved works of psychology the mechanical 
category is transferred into the spiritual world, and we are 
asked to do our thinking as though it meant the same thing in 
the one as in the other. Man has a body and he has a soul; 
but who is the man claiming these assets if he be not the 
assets he claims? Or perhaps the soul is the owner of the 
body. Is the body, then, a corpse? But these are crude 
examples taken from children’s primers and such like: let 
us consult the philosophers. According to them, man has 
a place in Nature; he has a relation to the universe and 
God; he has duties to his neighbour and to himself; he 
has an end to accomplish; he fas experience in all its 
varieties ; he has right impulses and wrong; he has individu- 
ality which he is told to guard lest it be taken from him; he 
has virtues of which hostile powers would “rob” him; he has 
vices which he had better get rid of; he has an ego which is 
his very own; he has a soul which he may sell—and so on 
through a veritable auctioneer’s catalogue of man’s effects. 
But who is the owner of these job-lots? He is behind the 
scenes; but if you seek him there you will not find him. 
When you think you have got him, he turns instantly into 
one of his own possessions. It helps not a whit to refer us 
to a higher self: for this higher self also turns out to be some- 
thing man has. Who, then, is Man? Is he the selfless owner 
of himself? We flounder in a realm of nonsense, trying to 
cook the hare we cannot catch. 

In regard to Philosophy itself we are apt to set up the 
same dualism, and again to think of the relation between 
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philosopher and system under the category of ownership, 
Noteworthy here is the impersonal character of the great 
systems of Indian thought. We of the West, although on 
occasion we can adopt impersonal language, are yet inclined 
to allow an importance to persons, in this connection, which 
is foreign to the philosophic temper both of India and of 
Greece, and which, I venture to think, has done much to 
darken the outlook of Western thought in the higher realms 
of speculation. The question, “ Whose is it?” disturbs the 
significance of any interpretation of the universe we may 
happen to consider. It is Plato’s; it is Spinoza’s; it is 
Kant’s; it is Haeckel’s. We cannot rid ourselves of the 
obsession of the possessive case. The truths of thought, like 
Mr Boyce Gibson’s “experience,” must belong to someone, 
and the shadow of this someone—often, alas! his speaking 
substance as well—is only too apt to dominate our interest in 
the controversy. If truth is to be told, we must confess that 
no small part of the current output of philosophy is con- 
cerned with the rights of famous thinkers to possess their 
own. Standards are raised; parties formed; raids planned 
on the reputation of great names. There can be no doubt 
that this feature of the case has added something to the 
zest of philosophical controversy in the West, and won to 
it the interest of many persons who might otherwise have 
concluded that philosophy provides nothing worth fighting 
about. How much the higher thought owes to this kind of 
belligerency is not an easy question; but I am not one for 
overestimating the debt. Nor would I rate more highly the 
services of another set of individuals whose method, though a 
seeming antithesis to that just described, is but an exaggerated 
expression of the same spirit. Not least among the chastise- 
ments of that plague of egos wherewith our sins have afflicted 
us is the apparition of superior persons who, under the proud 
title of “ independent thinkers,” glory in the shame of being no 
man’s disciples. Owing everything to the leaders they are so 
anxious to repudiate, and smiting them with weapons stolen 
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from their armouries, they contribute nothing to thought save 
an illustration of the utter blindness that overtakes it when 
ingratitude and vanity are allowed to enter in. To capture any 
portion of the kingdom of truth and to keep it for one’s very 
own, is not only forbidden by the nature of truth, but is an 
ambition unworthy of the thinker. The service of philosophy 
is not exempt from the ethical laws of life. Plato, advancing 
far beyond the teaching of his Master, nevertheless placed his own 
thoughts on that Master’s lips and himself passed out of sight. 

Certain it is that the temper in which these lofty studies 
are pursued is too often identical with that which prompts 
an Englishman to proclaim his house as his castle or to form 
a syndicate for buying up a promising concern. To have a 
philosophy is dear to the heart of an enlightened Western, 
and he “has” it in the same sense that he “has” an edition of 
Plato in his library, a Morris paper in his drawing-room, and 
an ornamental knocker on his front door. It is the captive of 
his bow and spear. If you attack his views he will treat you 
as threatening his property. You shail not “rob” him of his 
faith ; you shall not dispossess him of his point of view. It is 
remarkable that the sphere in which this temper is most active 
is that of Philosophy and Theology. “My philosophy” will 
always pass current; “my religion” is condoned; but “my 
science” is absurd. The field of scientific inquiry, alas! is not 
free from the curse of personal claims, but we should be startled 
to hear the ether described as Lord Kelvin’s, or a treatise on 
iron introduced by the statement that the iron in question 
belonged to “somebody.” The subject of science may safely 
be trusted to walk abroad by itself; but metaphysical entities 
must always be accompanied by the owner and led by a string. 
Why is this ? 


The foregoing discussion is intended to suggest that we are 
dealing with no casual metaphor but with a deeply rooted 
intellectual habit continuous in character with the ethical condi- 
tions of the age. We have now to examine the actual effects 
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of this habit in the field of philosophical inquiry. Briefly, the 
effects may be summed up as the introduction of an unsuspected 
dualism into the centre of the Monistic camp. Thanks to the 
power of the possessive case—a power equalled only by that 
of “juxtaposition ’—philosophy has been detached from its 
fitting context in the All-of-Things and made the property of 
a set of persons, namely philosophers, whose business is to 
stand apart from the universe and take copies of its under- 
lying principles. Here stands the philosopher, ready to begin; 
there lies the universe, the corpus vile of the experiment, 
a poor, passive, long-suffering object, waiting to receive a 
character and be clothed upon by any rag of a theory which 
philosophy may cast upon its nakedness. The inquiry pro- 
ceeds, and, “ facts” having been duly examined, and the victim 
graciously permitted to give evidence on its own behalf, 
sentence is pronounced for the One or the Many, for Chance 
or Design. The philosopher has given fis award and the 
spectators may now disperse, leaving the universe in its rational 
clothes and with the judge’s label pinned on its back. That 
professed dualists should conceive the matter in this way need 
occasion no surprise, though to them one might commend 
the criticism of Mr James, and remind them that it “ makes 
no difference” to the universe whether it is thus “copied” or 
not. But that any thinker who goes the length of asserting 
the essential unity of the world should thus desert his principles 
every time he enters his own front door, or makes a call on 
a brother philosopher, is, I venture to think, a very remarkable 
and perplexing phenomenon. Such combinations of fidelity 
abroad with treachery at home are by no means uncommon. 
To one who professes Monism in any of its forms, this may 
be commended as self-evident truth: that every interpretation 
of the universe is itself an element in the universe to be 
interpreted ; whence it follows that no interpretation is valid 
which fails to account for its own presence as an organic 
factor in the All-of-Things. Let the reader be perfectly clear 
on this point. If we take two philosophers, one of whom 
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habitually speaks of the universe as containing his own inter- 
pretation of it, and the other as not containing this, it 
is clear that they are speaking of different things. The 
conception of the latter is obviously incomplete, for there is 
something which ¢hat universe does not include, viz. the 
interpretation given, in consequence of which exclusion it 
cannot claim to be the All of things. Even Mr James 
seems to regard the world as containing the pluralistic 
hypothesis, perhaps as one of its unaccountable elements, and 
as owing not a little of its interest to that circumstance. The 
reader who is candid with himself will, I believe, have to 
confess that whenever he thinks of the world he always thinks 
of it with his own interpretation superadded, and cannot 
indeed think of it in any other way. The mere fact that he 
calls it “a world” shows that he has already put a meaning 
into it. Let us then suppose a formula to be discovered 
which should enable us to give a rational explanation of the 
universe throughout the entire range of its physical and 
psychical phenomena. The formula might be Spirit, or the 
Idea of the Good, or One Substance with infinite attributes, 
or Matter and Force: the content is quite irrelevant. What 
we have now to ask is, Does it cover its own presence among 
the facts to be interpreted? Is it self-explanatory? Has 
Plato’s universe a place for Plato and his Republic, Spinoza’s 
Substance for Spinoza and the Ethic, Haeckel’s for Haeckel 
and his Riddle? Or does the formula fail at that precise point 
where the arrival of the philosopher is the feature of absorbing 
interest? Would the interpretation embrace every conceivable 
fact and problem save only the seeming detail that someone 
is interpreting all things in that precise and particular way ? 
Would America be America if it had never been “ discovered ” ? 
Would the universe be itself if it had never been explained ? 
If the latter alternative be the true statement of the case, let 
| the reader carefully consider what follows—which is nothing 
less than the absolute downfall of Monism. We are left with 
a Monistic formula on this side, and a Monistic universe on 
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that: but the formula and the universe are as separate from 
one another, as distinct in being, as mind and matter were 
in the Dualism of the Middle Ages. An explanation which 
explains the universe, but which the universe itself cannot 
explain in return, leaves us still grovelling among the beggarly 
elements of common sense: it fails to bring the controversy 
one hairsbreadth nearer to solution. 

The point at issue is obscured by the abstract form in 
which the problems of philosophy are usually stated. Thus 
we are asked to consider the relation of mind to matter, 
Can matter account for mind? can mind account for matter! 
Well, let us suppose that either could be done. You have, 
say, a theory of the universe which sufficiently accounts for 
mind as the necessary consequence of some _ primordial 
arrangement of matter and force. But that is not the last 
_ question at issue. It is nothing to the purpose when you 
tell me how matter accounts for mind: what I want to 
know is, how it accounts for mind as manifested in the very 
act of putting this interpretation on matter’s potencies and 
powers. For if your universe is really one, this is what it 
ought to do. It must show itself capable of producing not 
mind in the abstract, but those particular operations of mind 
which Spinoza’s or Haeckel’s answer to the riddle exhibits. 
If it is only Spinoza or Haeckel who provides the answer, 
and not the universe itself, then you are no Monist, but a 
Dualist, the universe standing on this side and Spinoza and 
Haeckel with their keys on that; but how the keys came to 
fit the lock will give rise to a new riddle several degrees 
harder than the old. If, on the other hand, you scorn such 
inconsistencies and boldly profess your willingness to regard 
Haeckel and his works as facts, organically related with all 
other facts to one another and the whole, qualifying by their 
presence the meaning of everything else and being qualified 
in return, then there is no escaping the conclusion that it 
is the universe itself by means of Haeckel, and not Haeckel 
apart from the universe, which answers its own riddles in the 
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systematic and intelligent manner of the German biologist. 
And that discovery will send you further than Haeckel in 
search of light. For what precisely we want to know is not in 
general how matter can evolve intelligence, but how the uni- 
verse comes, first, to present itself as this riddle and then to 
evolve this answer. In other words, Haeckel will not explain 
the universe until he has shown how the universe explains him. 

To say so much is but to repeat a doctrine with which every 
student of the first chapter of St John’s Gospel is familiar. 
The Monist, of whatever complexion, who, consistently with 
his principles, casts his own philosophy back into the arms 
of the universe he claims to interpret, is a confessor of the 
Eternal Word. It is the Logos which speaks through him: 
and he is a revealer of the truth just in so far as he is also an 
element in the truth to be revealed. What he says about the 
Whole would be a meaningless story were it not read in the 
light of what the Whole says about fim: save as himself 
explained by the system he would explain he is nothing, and 
his point of view is nowhere. At first he seems to himself to 
be looking owt, from his private window, upon the All-of- 
Things, a mere spectator of the scene before him: but it is 
the light of the All streaming zm through the window that 
renders his speculation possible and reminds him that he knows 
| only because he is known. At this point philosophy begins. 
The philosophic ego, severed from his context, and claiming in 
that severance to interpret the context from which he is torn, 
is now seen to be a pure abstraction, ineffectual as any ghost. 
It is of the essence of mind that it embraces itself within the 
sphere of its own inquiries, and if the cost of admitting this is 
to introduce a paradox into every philosophical problem, the 
penalty of neglecting it is to strike philosophy dumb. 

Indeed, the above doctrine, far from being novel,’ can claim 
a witness wherever Religion and reflective Conscience have 
found a voice. “Thus saith the Lord” is ever the word of 

1 Students of Schelling, and of the transition to Hegel, are not likely to 


think it novel. 
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the Prophet: “thus thinks the Whole” is but the deeper 
implication of the Prophet’s cry. “Our wills are ours to 
make them Thine”; and Thought is ours for no other end! 
Were the second false, the first could not be true. Reason 
can never sit a stranger at the hearth where the moral con- 
sciousness is at home. Thought, like morality, must lose in 
order to find; and in surrendering her insight to the All-of- 
Things, she achieves on lighter terms a victory won in other 
spheres at the cost of agony and bloody sweat. We are not 
straining after far-fetched and unheard-of things; we are 
repeating our daily confessions and moving among our 
most familiar thoughts. With impeded utterance and with 
a slightly foreign accent, Philosophy is here speaking the 
language which ever flows from the lips of Religion with the 
easy music of a mother-tongue. What is far stranger than 
this doctrine is the spectacle of devout thinkers fiercely con- 
tending for subjective interests from which Christian men seek 
deliverance every time they repeat the Lord’s Prayer. For 
the meaning of things is no more my discovery than the moral 
order is my creation, and the philosopher who discerns this and 
proclaims it deserves no harder name than the saint who cries 
“ Thy will be done.” 

The habitual neglect of these considerations by Monistic 
thinkers is probably due to a one-sided tendency in the Western 
mind to assert the Right of Private Judgment—a right speci- 
ally dear to the Goths and supported by the whole group of 
powerful instincts which gather round the concept of posses- 
sion. But, if the foregoing exposition is sound, the first duty 
of a consistent Monist is to abandon the assertion of this right 
in its exclusive form. He must, from the outset, surrender 
the claim that his thoughts, views, or beliefs are exclusively 

10 Light that followest all my way, 
I yield my flickering torch to Thee ; 
My heart restores its borrowed ray, 
That in Thy sunshine’s blaze its day 


May brighter, fairer be. 
Scottish Hymnal. 
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his own. If they are fis, that is only because they are also 
Another’s. This in general he is ready enough to do; but the 
full significance of his surrender will not dawn upon him until 
he has learnt to include within it, not his thought in the 
abstract, but that particular thought of his which achieves 
this final interpretation of the world—in brief, the Monistic 
philosophy itself. By hypothesis he has no status, as a being 
apart, from which to form an outside opinion of the Whole. 
His views of the Whole are also the Whole’s views of itself. It 
follows that every form of Monism implies that the universe 
is self-conscious. No ultimate distinction can be drawn 
between what you the philosopher think of the world and 
what the world through you thinks of itself. In no wise do you 
escape this conclusion by holding “mechanical” or “ materi- 
alistic views” of nature: for, if your Monism is consistent, the 
assertion on your part, “ Jt 7s a machine,” is just the assertion 
on its part, “ J am a machine.” Whatever you say “It is,” at 
says “I am.” Your only escape is to constitute yourself an 
outsider, or, which is the same thing, an unrelated part of 
the Whole—in other words, abandon your Monism altogether. 
Spinoza proclaimed this over and over again: in the deepest 
sense it is the theme of the Ethic. ‘“'The intellectual love 
of the mind towards God, is the very love wherewith God 
loves Himself.”* The principle underlying this statement 
compels the Monist to translate every doctrine of reality from 
the form, “ It is,” into the form, “ I am.”* 

To every Monist, one would suppose, the most thought- 
compelling fact of the universe is the continual effort it seems 
to be making to get its own nature expressed. This effort he 
will see reflected in every system of philosophy the wide world 
over. So far as these systems are true he will regard them 
as the self-confessions of Reality. But here a sore difficulty 

1 Ethic, pt. 5, prop, xxxvi. 

2 Religion also, it may be added, has but a secondary concern with the 
proposition, “It (or he) is”: its main concern is with “ T’hou art.” A demon- 


stration of the existence of God, in the third person, would have no value for 
religion unless it were susceptible of translation into the second. 
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awaits him, for these self-confessions of Reality seem to be 
exceedingly various as to their import, inconsistent, and even 
contradictory. If some are true, it would appear that others 
cannot be free from error. And precisely the same line of 
argument which makes the universe responsible for the true 
makes it responsible also for the false. No serious Monist 
needs to be reminded that the gravest difficulties the system 
has to encounter are precisely those which gather round the 
origin of error. These difficulties come to a head when we 
remember that among the errors for which the All-of-Things 
is accountable, are those which attach to its own most 
intimate self-confessions in the form of philosophy. If 
certain systems, regarded as true, represent the effort of 
the Whole to explain itself, how can we resist the conclusion 
that other systems regarded as false reveal the Whole in the 
act of belying its own character? It may be said that to 
speak of “true” and “false” in this connection is to evince 
a parti pris. Let us be content, then, with the fact that the 
universe, monistically regarded, gives birth to a series of 
differing interpretations of its own nature. It would surely 
be hard to find any single fact which at first sight gives 
greater encouragement to a pluralistic view of Reality, and 
one is surprised that Pluralists have not made better use 
of its support.’ The co-presence in Reality of differing inter- 
pretations of Reality would seem to be fatal to the hypothesis 
that Reality is the expression of Unitary Mind. If Nature is 
one, she surely cannot be simultaneously in two, or twenty, 
minds about her own constitution. How is it possible to 
read the Monism of Spinoza, the Dualism of Martineau, the 
Pluralism of James, as the self-confessions of a Single Being ? 
The consideration of this difficulty will form the subject 


of another article. 
L. P. JACKS. 


Oxrorp. 


1 Perhaps the Pluralists have discerned that a theory, their own for 
instance, which is merely one among others, has no more claim to be true 
than any of the others among which it is one. 





ARE WE PARTS OF NATURE? 


ProrEssor ROBERT MACKINTOSH, M.A., D.D., 
Lancashire Independent College, Manchester. 


Near the beginning of Pope’s Essay on Man, the author 
admonishes his reader in the following strain: 
“ He, who thro’ vast immensity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compose one universe, 
Observe how system into system runs, 
What other planets circle other suns, 
What vary’d Being peoples every star, 
May tell why Heav’n has made us what we are. 
But of this frame the bearings and the ties, 
The strong connections, nice dependencies, 
Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 
Look’d thro’? Or can a part contain the whole?” 

It may not create a favourable predisposition to begin with 
this strongly agnostic strain of eighteenth-century verse, but 
that is, in effect, the assumption which I wish to challenge. 
A part, we are told, cannot know the whole. Let us rather 
invert this reasoning, and look with favour on the thesis that 
what is capable of knowing cannot correctly be described as a 
part, or that the conception of whole and parts cannot be applied 
to man as a rational being. In other respects, man, as a body, 
may be a physical part of nature; but such language is 
meaningless as regards his mind. We begin then with the 
idealistic analysis of knowledge. 

I. The naturalistic view of man considers that he is a 
sequence of consciousnesses in time, which had a recent 
beginning, and must have a not too distant end. In other 


words, man is a thing in the world of time and sense like 
87 
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other things round about him. We reply: This estimate 
omits from its consideration the fact that man is conscious of 
the moments as they pass; that into every shred of the life of 
reason there enters not only the hair’s-breadth (or, if you 
prefer it, the time span) of the present, but a remembered 
past and an anticipated future; and that thus, amid the flux, 
man stands for permanent interests. If you float on the 
bosom of any current, you do not seem to be moving at all; 
many a voyager has found this to his cost! Only if you have 
some fixed mark against which you can measure the passing 
stream does its motion become perceptible. Knowledge then 
is not a flux but a rock, against which we measure the passage 
of the stream of sensations. And the knower himself is to be 
identified with the rock rather than with the stream. Man is 
not in time; time rather is in the mind of man. 

If we turn from Time to Space, we ought by parity of 
reasoning to be able to construct a similar argument ; though 
Mr Pope might await us here with still more of smiling con- 
fidence. Do we really pretend to contain the whole boundless 
physical universe? Well, at least, we call attention to the 
same significant fact. Mind knows the manifold of the one as 
it knows the manifold of the other. The here and the there, 
like the now and the then, are both within a consciousness which 
grasps them in unity and investigates their relations at its 
leisure. Man’s physical minuteness has not prevented his mind 
from darting across the abyss of space; he weighs, he measures, 
he investigates the chemistry of the remotest star. If you still 
call him a part, you must grant that, in this respect, he is an 
audacious and aggressive part. 

Leaving time and space—or at least banishing them from 
focus to background—let us think of what reason further does 
with the material world. It erects general classes; or, as 
more recent phrase and thought might prefer to say, it 
establishes general laws. Behind the flux of endless random 
particulars, as they seem, knowledge discovers that which is 

1 In point of fact, of course, he is both. 
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permanent. A causal law once experimentally verified always 
holds true; just as the lines known to us in the spectra of 
minerals burned on earth reappear in the spectra of nebule. 
Of course scepticism may strike in here. Perhaps it calls 
itself nominalism, as in the Middle Ages. Perhaps, at the 
present hour, it is found calling itself pragmatism or humanism ; 
at least there are many, with no ill-will to humanism—rather 
with sympathy in some of its protests—who feel compelled to 
dismiss its utterances as ingeniously perverse. Sceptics then 
tell us that it is we, illegitimately, who simplify the facts. 
We pretend there is a law or an order; there is really only 
a chaos. Or, in the more modern form: we confine our 
attention to what interests us or is important to us. Yet I 
cannot help thinking that it is important for us to attend to 
facts, and that figments, or conventionalities which are purely 
conventional, will prove most unsatisfactory utilitarian imple- 
ments should we lean our weight upon them. Knowledge 
and practice of course are allies: but, if knowledge and 
practice can master the bewildering complex of natural forces, 
it must be because we have, though imperfectly, learned 
Nature’s secret, and have found in the world of matter such 
qualities as unity, system, steadfastness, the qualities of thought. 
It cannot be because we have imposed our own make-belief 
pretences upon the objective world! Against such insults as 
that, Nature can very well protect herself. 

What do we say then that man is, if he is not a part ? 
He is a focus; he is a knot, in the structural tissue of the 
universe, where the meaning of the whole reflects itself, and 
(within whatever limits) reveals itself. If knowledge is more 
than make-believe, man is a being who, on the mental side, 
is not reasonably described at all when he is called a part. 
Nor—so far as he is a knower—can man reasonably be said 
to occupy a position on the rim of the great wheel. Rather 
is it true that knowledge places him at the centre of things. 
For all knowledge is an awareness from a general point of 
view. Once known—lifted out of its sensuous particularity 
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into the light of universal experience—any fact can pass from 
hand to hand, from mind to mind, like current coin. Nay, 
much more than that. Your teaching me what you have 
found out does not make you any less wise. There is endless 
power of raising the whole intellectual tone of the race when 
one mind has taken a step in advance. So miraculous a thing 
is mind. Of course intellect has its limitations; and a know. 
ledge which is incommunicable personal experience may prove 
in some respects not inferior but superior to science. How- 
ever, for the present, we dwell upon the other inference, 
Man, the knower, is not chiefly a body, or particular parcel 
of matter, but a mind, at home in the house of thought, a 
lord of the universal realm of truth. 

II. In the second place, let us try to say something in 
regard to man considered not as a knower, but as a doer. Is 
he in this instance a part ? 

The forces which tend to make us take the materialistic 
view of man have grown stronger, and have become more 
aggressive in the ethical and social region, through the triumph 
of Darwinism. It seems frequently to be taken for granted 
that, if it is possible, in any sense, to use Darwinian language 
as a description of human conditions, such language is the 
epitome of all wisdom—truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. A pretty large assumption! But it is freely 
made ; and man in society is supposed to be a part excluding 
all other parts; a competitor, an embittered competitor, and 
nothing but a competitor. Similarly, many politicians—I will 
not say statesmen—seem to take it for granted, as a thing 
needing no argument, that the prosperity of another nation is 
necessarily our nation’s loss; are we going to take it lying 
down? That mood and attitude arises, or may arise, out of 
obsession by the formula “struggle for existence.” Hardly 
less troublesome, perhaps, are the people on the other side, 
who consider that competition is an unmixed evil, and that 
we must pass a steam roller over society to remove every 
vestige of the accursed thing. Let us try to understand what 
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competition really is. I have heard an elderly lady ask, after 
watching a set at lawn tennis, why the players did not try to 
send the ball towards each other, as she remembered the habit 
was in other days at the game of battledore and shuttle-cock. 
Well, a game és a competition, or it is spoiled; but it is a co- 


| operation to compete. It would be no favour to the man on 


the other side if I served him soft balls, and dropped my 
returns gently over the net, so that he might run in and kill 
them, scoring every point. He expects me to play my best ; 
that is part of the bargain. The first aim which we must set 
before ourselves is to have a good game; only the second aim 
is to be, if possible, on the winning side. Nor will anyone 
play happily unless he is a good loser. And, if in such 
cases competition is subordinated to co-operation, there are 
other regions of social life in which competition disappears. 
There is not less music for me because you are seated 
beside me at a concert; on the contrary, the purely zxsthetic 
thrill is reinforced by a deep human thrill of fellowship, as 
often as a great multitude sways to a single emotion. 

Of course we must not paint this subject in meaningless 
rose pink. Man has a body as well as a soul. Though we 
cannot live upon bread alone, yet without bread we starve. 
No more than you can “eat your cake and keep it,” can you 
eat your loaf and give it away. Nor again is it possible for 
two men to win the same maid. Elsewhere we might laugh 
or might frown at the friendship between two which would 
not stretch to admit a third and be the richer. But here the 
love which is strong as death is never far off from jealousy 
cruel as the grave. And so marvellously are contrasted 
elements interwoven in us, that, according to all modern 
civilisation, the exclusive passion is the diviner of the two. 
Friendship is a glorious thing; but the love of husband and 
wife excels in glory. -We find then natural exclusions and 
spiritual sympathies running together in one strange pattern 
throughout our mysterious nature. There is competition ; 
and if there is the lover’s joy of winning, there is also the 
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bitterness of loss. And yet, even in this rivalry, there is a 
fellowship and a co-operation. You should find yourself’ no 
happier, you sighing, anxious lover, if your mistress’s name 
were fished out of a lucky bag and handed to you by fate; no, 
not though some supernatural agent, celestial or other, made 
sure that you were allotted the very lady of your desires, 
You must woo her, and you must win her, and you must 
guard her. If happiness is to come your way, you and she 
must freely choose each other. And if you fail, why, you 
must learn to be a good loser. You must play the game. 

What do we say then that man is, when we think of his 
practical activities? Is he a part of the social whole? By no 
means. Heis nota part but a member of society. With what- 
ever reserves and explanations, yet essentially, the good of the 
whole community is jis good ; and even the sacrifice of self, if 
made for a worthy cause, brings its own deep joy. Nay, there 
are curious and intricate fashions, as already hinted, whereby, 
when we seem the merest rivals, we are in truth partners. 
The sense in which man, the active being, is a physical part, 
excluding his neighbour, works into that higher view of life 
according to which we are “ members one of another.” 

Yet it is only right to note a contrast here. In knowledge 
we dealt with all that is knowable; and especially with the 
remotest regions of the material universe—as a supreme test- 
case of the powers of mind. In practice it is otherwise. Our 
savage ancestors long ago may have lighted fires at mid- 
summer to replenish the sun’s prodigally wasted stores of 
heat ; but we have had to form a more modest estimate of our 
powers. Physically, we are of the utmost insignificance. We 
are but reeds, though, as Pascal has said, reeds that think. 
We can do no more than faintly scratch the surface of our 
own planet. Mischief perhaps we sometimes can do on the 
great scale, but rarely physical good. If the human race were 
blotted out to-morrow by a cataclysm which allowed the lower 
tribes of life to survive, they would not miss their chief. No; 
it is only in what modern slang calls our social environment 
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that we find that larger life of action in which it is our happi- 
ness to be members. Nature is not our fellow—only man; 
unless we may dare to say only man and God. If God is 
truly manifested in human life, love, conscience—if the crown 
of terrestrial evolution is a real climax and not an aberration— 
there is perhaps no loss in the confinement of our co-operation 
to the human task, to that narrow groove where man’s effort 
counts. Nature laughs at us, with her cold, mocking laugh ; 
but what of God ? 

III. This brings me to the third and last part of my sub- 
ject, the religious or theological. If I may assume that what 
has been contended for above is granted me, shall I find that 
it gives any help to religious faith ? 

It seems plain that the idealism, which bases its position 
upon an analysis of knowledge, is in some respects favourable 
to Christianity. If man were simply a parcel of animated 
matter—if he were no more than the “ greater ape ”—it would 
be ridiculous to assert any special kinship between man and 
God. But a philosophy, which draws a definite line between 
rational man and the irrational creatures, is in so far predis- 
posed to favour Christian assumptions: even in the startling 
phrase in which they are presented to us by the home-spun 
laureate of English hymnology :— 

“*Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small ; 


Love so amazing, so Divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” \ 


Audacious words! <A greater sacrifice than the whole of 
nature, my all! and yet most Christian words; hinted if not 
emphasised in the simple practical teaching of the Master of 
Christian souls: “ What shall it profit a man if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose himself? or what shall a man give 
in exchange for himself?” Or again, in other homely words— 
words that can hardly have been spoken save with a smile: 
“ Fear not, therefore, ye are of more value than many sparrows.” 
So far, Idealism and Christianity go hand in hand. 
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But, if Christianity accepts allies, it cannot pick and choose 
among their teachings. The apologist constantly finds that he 
wants to do that; but he is always laid under obligation to 
prove his right. And in this matter the idealist presses his 
analysis beyond where the Christian can accompany him. It 
is not merely made out that man is akin to God, we are told; 
the true inference is, Man is identical with God. That is the 
only part of the truth—or that is the nearest approach to 
truth—which religion attains to. So Dr MacTaggart tells us, 
expounding Hegel, and in this case at least, I believe, represent- 
ing Hegel’s real mind. Religion makes an immediate assertion 
of the immediate unity of God and man. For any explanation, 
for any justification, and for any balancing! elements, we must 
turn away from religion and look to philosophy. So the 
doctrine which was to help Christian faith turns into a mean- 
ingless pantheistical intoxication. Man is God—that is the 
logic of our creed, it appears; but, if that is truth at all, it 
cannot possibly be more than a fragment of truth. 

This affirmation is supposed to be in some special sense the 
outcome of Christianity. Is it not rather a bewildered meta- 
physical version of the Christian gospel? Perhaps it is what 
an idealist naturally makes of Christian teaching, or naturally 
regards as its most interesting and promising suggestion. But 
he is hardly entitled to affirm that Christianity consists of’ the 
affirmation of man’s identity with God; nor may he draw the 
off-hand inference that Christianity is sadly one-sided. 

For in reality, while agnosticism declares that man (the 
part) is in no sort of proportion whatever to God (the whole), 
and while idealism declares that, according to religious thought, 
man is no other than the great Whole, Christianity simply 
declares that man is God’s child, that God is man’s Father. 
This assertion is no blind headlong identification ; it affirms 
identity in difference, likeness amid unlikeness, dependence as 
well as kinship. Of course it is open to metaphysicians to 
ridicule, as Hegel does, the application to God of a term such 


1 In order to be brief, I speak “as a fool.” 
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as Father, which is borrowed from the natural life of man. 

Into that further issue it is impossible here to follow the great 

metaphysician. But we are entitled to protest that the 

Christian message is not the grotesque assertion—man is God. 

Much might be learned from a very unmetaphysical school 

of Christianity—Ritschl’s. For it is there taught that the two 

sides of man’s nature come together into unity in religious 

faith and in it alone. Man is both body and soul. His body 

is an animated parcel of matter, exposed to all material forces, 

_ to all natural risks. Gravitation, as Pope insists, cannot cease 
“when we go by”; and the consequences follow, even if they 

are death, or maiming, or bereavement and perhaps a grief 

that is almost despair. But man is also a soul, great enough 

to be capable of God’s friendship, while little enough (in 

soul and body alike) to need God. And, if he is really in 

touch with God, evil becomes discipline and sorrow is trans- 

figured by faith, One may compare at this point Professor 

William James's grouping of religions—healthy-mindedness 

and the sick soul. In that grouping again we meet with an 

attempt to tear asunder two elements of life which interlock. 

The simplest formula for religion is such as this: “I was 

brought low and He helped me.” One need not insist on the 
He. “It” helped me—* something” helped me—from the 

psychological point of view that might suffice; the only thing 
that will not do is “I helped myself,” since self-help, whatever 
may be said in its praise, is hardly a religious virtue. Looking 
back then at the formula, J was brought low and He helped 
me, we find ourselves ordered to tear it up. There is the 
religion of need—ZI was brought low. The other is a different, 
an opposite religion—He helped me. Well, there may be a 
fraction of truth in this. In some cases there is more con- 
sciousness of need, in other cases of help ; but objectively the 
two things are correlates. A slight malady would need but a 
trivial remedy ; and to whom little is forgiven the same loveth 
little. No one would report on an examination by saying, 
Some men have tried difficult unseens, and others havefgiven 
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better translations. Of course; that is a truism. You could 
predict as much beforehand. Your business as examiner is to 
establish some definite ratio between task and achievement; 
and there is no excellence at all apart from the successful 
accomplishment of a hard task. We cannot estimate religions 
upon any other principle. A Pagan deity, sprinkling rose- 
water at a féte champétre, may impart a certain elegance to 
human life ; or modern Indian worship, with its flowers and its 
incense and its shrinking from blood-stained sacrifices, may 
have a refining tendency. But a religion which can bravely 
say, “ Neither death nor life shall separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ,” has solved the essential problem of 
religion at an immensely deeper level and with fuller success. 

Similarly we might sum up conclusions in regard to our 
own special subject. Man is in one aspect a part, in another 
aspect a whole. Philosophy may claim that the second is the 
more important ; for as a knower man is a focus of the life of 
reason. In moral conduct, the two aspects come nearer 
together ; for, even when he is thrown into rivalry by natural 
needs, man continues to be a member of human society. But 
religion, declaring him a child of God, perfects the unity of 
his nature. His greatness here does not simply coexist with 
littleness. Nay, more, it does not merely outweigh his little- 
ness. Both things work together under God’s leading to 
fulfil man’s destiny. It is true, man is not himself the infinite 
and absolute Being for whom all contradictions vanish. But, 
as in knowledge he stands near God’s reason, and as in virtue 
he assumes the likeness of God’s love, so in worship, according 
to the claim of every religion, he borrows strength; but 
monotheistic religions tell us, strength from the Highest, and 
Christian faith adds, the very fulness of God. Not in isola- 
tion, but in dependence, as sons, as heirs, we receive all things. 
So indeed our destiny is fulfilled, and we are “with God at 
the centre of the universe.” 

ROBERT MACKINTOSH. 


MANCHESTER. 
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Tue question of the relation of change and progress to the 
ultimate nature of things is one of the recurrent problems of 
philosophy, and the answer given to it is one of the most 
searching tests of a philosophical system. In the early dawn 
of Greek thought we find two opposite answers to this ques- 
tion set forth in sharpest and most emphatic contrast in the 
teaching of Parmenides and Heraclitus—the “doctrine of 
rest” and the “doctrine of motion,” as Pater has called 
them. Although subsequent philosophers have naturally 
filed to imitate the uncompromising thoroughness with which 
these doctrines were first proclaimed, and although mediating 
theories have been many, we may without serious inaccuracy 
dassify metaphysical systems according as they reject or admit 
change and progress as factors in ultimate reality. To trace 
the fortunes of the doctrines of Rest and Motion through the 
centuries is, of course, impossible in a single article; but it 
may be worth while to inquire briefly into the “ interest,” to 
we a Kantian phrase, ‘ of Reason in these conflicts,” and to ask 
what appeal the different solutions of this question make to 
the spirit of man. 

I. It is noteworthy that, after the time of Heraclitus and 
Parmenides, we find a tendency for a philosophy of Being, a 
tatical system, to precede and lead up to a dynamical, a 
philosophy of Becoming. Thus Plato comes before Aristotle, 


Spinoza before Leibniz, Kant before Hegel. This suggests 
47 
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better translations. Of course; that is a truism. You could 
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establish some definite ratio between task and achievement ; 
and there is no excellence at all apart from the successful 
accomplishment of a hard task. We cannot estimate religions 
upon any other principle. A Pagan deity, sprinkling rose- 
water at a féte champétre, may impart a certain elegance to 
human life; or modern Indian worship, with its flowers and its 
incense and its shrinking from blood-stained sacrifices, may 
have a refining tendency. But a religion which can bravely 
say, “ Neither death nor life shall separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ,” has solved the essential problem of 
religion at an immensely deeper level and with fuller success. 

Similarly we might sum up conclusions in regard to our 
own special subject. Man is in one aspect a part, in another 
aspect a whole. Philosophy may claim that the second is the 
more important ; for as a knower man is a focus of the life of 
reason. In moral conduct, the two aspects come nearer 
together ; for, even when he is thrown into rivalry by natural 
needs, man continues to be a member of human society. But 
religion, declaring him a child of God, perfects the unity of 
his nature. His greatness here does not simply coexist with 
littleness. Nay, more, it does not merely outweigh his little- 
ness. Both things work together under God’s leading to 
fulfil man’s destiny. It is true, man is not himself the infinite 
and absolute Being for whom all contradictions vanish. But, 
as in knowledge he stands near God’s reason, and as in virtue 
he assumes the likeness of God’s love, so in worship, according 
to the claim of every religion, he borrows strength; but 
monotheistic religions tell us, strength from the Highest, and 
Christian faith adds, the very fulness of God. Not in isola- 
tion, but in dependence, as sons, as heirs, we receive all things. 
So indeed our destiny is fulfilled, and we are “with God at 
the centre of the universe.” 
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PROGRESS AND REALITY. 
G. F. BARBOUR, M.A. 


sTuE question of the relation of change and progress to the 
ultimate nature of things is one of the recurrent problems of 
philosophy, and the answer given to it is one of the most 
searching tests of a philosophical system. In the early dawn 
of Greek thought we find two opposite answers to this ques- 
tion set forth in sharpest and most emphatic contrast in the 
teaching of Parmenides and Heraclitus—the “doctrine of 
rest” and the “doctrine of motion,” as Pater has called 
them. Although subsequent philosophers have naturally 
failed to imitate the uncompromising thoroughness with which 
these doctrines were first proclaimed, and although mediating 
theories have been many, we may without serious inaccuracy 
classify metaphysical systems according as they reject or admit 
change and progress as factors in ultimate reality. To trace 
the fortunes of the doctrines of Rest and Motion through the 
centuries is, of course, impossible in a single article; but it 
may be worth while to inquire briefly into the “ interest,” to 
use a Kantian phrase, “ of Reason in these conflicts,” and to ask 
what appeal the different solutions of this question make to 
the spirit of man. 

I. It is noteworthy that, after the time of Heraclitus and 
Parmenides, we find a tendency for a philosophy of Being, a 
statical system, to precede and lead up to a dynamical, a 
philosophy of Becoming. Thus Plato comes before Aristotle, 


Spinoza before Leibniz, Kant before Hegel. This suggests 
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that the speculative instinct first leads to a philosophy of 
permanence, and that it is only when this proves inadequate chan; 
that the need is felt for a philosophy of progress. The fact of TM 4 sut 
change is obvious; and the first task of metaphysics is the BR goctr 
finding of some firm resting-place for the mind amid the flux agent 
of things. in tl 

In the search for such a fixed principle, the analogy of % jnov 
mathematical truth has played an essential part. Kant, when ing 
confronted by the all-dissolving sensationalism of Hume, fF) whic 
appealed to the certainty of mathematical knowledge; just E 
as Plato sought to meet the relativism of Heraclitean and philc 
Sophistic thought by a theory of permanent Ideas or Forms, &§ glem 
which was founded largely on mathematical concepts. In BB ithe 
Spinoza the influence of mathematics is too clear to need to & jn th 
be emphasised. In all these great philosophers the process JR peen 
of thought was the same. For each of them, the universality B men 
and certainty of mathematical knowledge stood out sharply relig 
against the shifting play of sensation; while each was in turn of a 
impressed by the intuitive clearness of its primary truths and To: 
the cogency of its demonstrations. So they were impelled to also 
the belief that the results of philosophy must be at least equal ther 


of th 


in certainty to those of mathematics, while its object, the ulti- men 
mately real, must share the timelessness of mathematical truth. witl 
This mathematical type of reasoning was confirmed by dec: 


epistemological reflections. In the Meno and Phedo, the the 
dialogues in which Plato is seeking to find a ground of philo- exp 
sophic certainty in the theory of Ideas and Reminiscence, he a pl 
appeals to the nature of mathematical knowledge as a proof 
that the soul does not share the mutability of her sensuous 
experiences. On the possibility and the structure of our 
knowledge he bases the argument that man is a being of 
“such large discourse, looking before and after,” that his 


life must extend beyond that portion of time which he passes reg 
on earth and in the body, and that the soul belongs to Bu 
a higher and a permanent order of existence. Thus Plato che 


discovers an inner permanence answering to the permanence 
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of the ideas: the soul, “being in communion with the un- 
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changing, is unchanging.”’ This epistemological argument to 


a subjective principle of permanence reappears in the Kantian 
doctrine that our knowledge would be impossible but for the 
agency of a noumenal ego, itself outside the time-series, and 
in the often-repeated assertion of T. H. Green that the 
knowledge of a succession in time can only arise for a relat- 
ing consciousness to which the succession is presented, but 
which is not itself a member of the succession. 

By these and similar paths thinkers have been led to a 
philosophy which emphasises the importance of the eternal 
element in knowledge and reality, and reduces the changing 
either to mere appearance and illusion or to a far lower rank 
in the scale of being. And these formal considerations have 
been supported by others less abstract. The dialectical argu- 
ment is reinforced by sentiment and emotion. There is a 
religious, as well as a speculative, “interest ” in the attribution 
of a higher reality to the Permanent than to the changing. 
To this belief regret for the irrevocable past contributes, and 
also the deep-set reluctance of the human heart to admit that 
there is nothing in beauty or in virtue, in the highest achieve- 
ments or the noblest character of mankind, strong enough to 
withstand the merciless power which hastens all things to 
decay. To the poets and the moralists of well-nigh every age 
the transience of life and its gifts is the saddest theme in all 
experience ; and in their revolt men look upward or forward to 
a place or a time in which 

“No more change shall be, 
But stedfast rest of all things, firmly stayd 


Upon the pillours of Eternity, 
That is contrayr to Mutabilitie.” 


It may be said that here we have wandered into the vague 
regions of sentiment, which lie outside the scope of philosophy. 
But in such sentiment, in such an attempt to transcend the 
changing manifold of sense and rise to a principle in which 


1 Phedo, 79. Cf. Meno, 81 ff. ; Phado, 74-5, 100. 
Vout. VI.—No. 1. 4 
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the human spirit may more securely rest, philosophy has one 
of its chief springs. It is true that Aristotle denies that 
“good will be more good if it is eternal”; and Hegel warns 
us that we must “banish from our minds the prejudice in 
favour of duration, as if it had any advantage as compared 
with transience: the imperishable mountains are not superior 
to the quickly dismantled rose exhaling its life in fragrance.”' 
Or, as Ben Jonson expresses the same thought, 
« A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night— 
It was the plant and flower of Light. 


In small proportions we just beauties see ; 
And in short measures life may perfect be.” 


Now, it is doubtless true that there is no occult virtue in 
the mere fact of duration, and that, to take the instance in 
regard to which Hegel makes the remark quoted above, the 
brief, bright span of Greek history and thought has done more 
to enrich mankind than the countless centuries of China. Nor, 
if we fail to find goodness and beauty in our transient exper- 
ence here, need we expect to find them in a similar experience 
drawn out to infinity in some other region of the universe. 
But on these grounds to dismiss as a mere “ prejudice ” the 
thought, common to Plato and many other philosophers, that 
the Permanent has a higher value than the transient, shows a 
failure to grasp its real significance. It is an intense apprecia- 
tion of those moral and esthetic values, which come into being 
only to vanish swiftly and irrevocably, which leads to the 
belief that they are not utterly lost, but that in some form 
they persist, and that they may be rediscovered here or else- 
where by him who seeks strenuously. It is the conviction that 
the Universe cannot ultimately be indifferent to its own noblest 
products that gives rise to the belief in “the conservation of 
values,” and to the exaltation of the Permanent above the 
changing. 

1 Aristotle, Eth. Nic., bk. i. 1096 8, 4; Hegel, Philosophy of History (tr. 
Sibree), p. 231. 
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Thus we perceive one reason for the great emphasis laid 
on the Eternal and Unchangeable by all the chief religions 
of the world—by those which assign a real significance to 
ethical striving, the temporal relation, and progress, as well 
as by those which regard all such aspects of experience as 
mere illusion. It has been well said that, while from the 
ethical standpoint the victory of good over evil is thought of 
as something requiring to be wrought out in the sphere of 
moral conflict, Religion regards it as already assured, if not in 
some real and deep sense already accomplished. Even in the 
Jewish religion, for which the ethical aspect of life, including 
progress in time, was so intensely real, there was a still greater 
reality behind all such progress, and this reality was unchang- 
ing. It was as important a task, in the minds of the Hebrew 
prophets, to recall the nation to a sense of the changeless God 
behind life and history, as to emphasise the import of moral 
distinctions within the ever-changing scene of life and history. 

In this reluctance to ascribe real progress or development 
as we know them, with their implicates of dependence and 
incompleteness, to the Absolute, Speculation is in accord with 
Religion. For, to mention a single difficulty, how are we to 
conceive or to measure development, in the case of ultimate 
Reality 2. Development implies a standard, progress a goal; 
but in this case there is nothing above or beyond to serve as 
goal or standard. Mr Bradley expresses this point of view 
with his usual force when he asks, “Is there, in the end and 
on the whole, any progress in the universe?” and answers in 
the negative: ‘‘ Progress and decay are alike incompatible with 
perfection. There is of course progress in the world, and 
there is also retrogression, but we cannot think that the Whole 
either moves on or backwards. ... For the improvement 
or decay of the universe seems nonsense, unmeaning or 
blasphemous.”* And his appeal in this connection to “every 
considerable religion,” and to Christianity in particular, is 
probably warranted by the facts, though we shall see that it 

1 Appearance and Reality, pp. 499-501. 
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is at the same time one-sided. We may now answer the 
question of the “interest” of reason in a philosophy of the 
statical type. With the reservations which are needful in 
every sweeping generalisation, it may be said that this interest 
is twofold—speculative and religious. 

But, in passing to the philosophies of progress, we may 
remark that systems of the statical type always show a 
tendency to pass over into their opposite. For, if ultimate 
Reality is conceived as superior to change, and as existing by 
and for itself, it becomes impossible to relate it to the sphere 
of Becoming. The gods, in the serene calmness of inter- 
stellar space, or on the heights of some supra-mundane 
Olympus, can take no part in the affairs of men. Hence, as 
H6ffding points out, there is a contradiction inherent in the 
religious thought of India and Greece: ‘“ Human life outside 
Olympus and Nirvana is, after all, not absolutely worthless, 
. . . Hence Olympus and Nirvana cannot logically assume 
the attitude of the sole privileged, uplifted above the happen- 
ings of this finite world, for without a living and positive 
union with this world their significance as the highest value 
would fall to the ground.”’ In other words, the unchanging 
and real being has been so far exalted above the changing and 
relative that it ceases to have any normative value for the 
latter, and becomes merely the unknowable. This has been 
the fate in turn of Plato’s immutable world of Ideas, of 
Spinoza’s wnica substantia, and of the Kantian noumenal ego. 
As Plato himself argued in criticism of his own earlier theory, 
“If God has this perfect authority, and perfect knowledge, his 
authority cannot rule us, nor his knowledge know us, or any 
human thing.”* It is the need for a vital connection between 
the ideal and the real worlds which has led to the philosophies 
of Progress and Immanence. 

II. When we turn to the “ Doctrine of Motion,” we find 
that it may take two forms, according as the world-process is 


1 Philosophy of Religion (Eng. trans.), pp. 233-4. 
2 Parmenides, 134 (tr. Jowett). 
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looked on as mere change, or as change directed to an end, 
and so Progress. In its former sense, that of pure change, 
this theory was first stated by Heraclitus, and stated so 
thoroughly that twenty-five centuries have found little to add 
to his expression of it; and one of the prophets of modern 
science has said that “no better expressions of the essence of 
the modern doctrine of evolution can be found than are pre- 
sented by some of his pithy aphorisms and striking meta- 
phors.”* Its appeal is rather to the scientific than to the 
philosophic interest; for, as we have seen, Plato made clear 
for all time its inadequacy to the explanation of knowledge ; 
and Hume’s psychological relativism only brought home this 
inadequacy to thinkers of the modern world. 

But the appeal of this doctrine to the scientific mind 
remains. The theory of universal change seems to be forced 
on the impartial observer; and, though at first it appears as 
violent a paradox as the counter-affirmation that true Being 
admits of no change, yet it is continually receiving fresh con- 
frmation. Modern science is not content to hold that all 
which seems most stable in our immediate experience is in 
momentary process of dissolution—it goes on to add atoms 
and solar systems to the list of victims of this unpitying law. 
And the very fact that human nature protests against such a 
destructive philosophy does something to enlist on its side the 
impulse of scientific disinterestedness. Hence the “ Doctrine 
of Motion” has, since the days of Heraclitus, been combined 
with a certain Stoicism of ethical outlook. One aspect of this 
spirit appears when Horace finds in the renewal of the earth 
in spring, not a reason for gladness, but a warning against the 
building up of immortal hopes. Another phase of the same 
spirit is expressed in Marcus Aurelius’ question, “Can any 
useful thing be done without change? Do you not see, then, 
that this change which is working in you is even such as these 
and alike necessary to the nature of the Universe?” Finally 
we may note the thoroughly Stoical character of the passage 

1 T. H. Huxley, Evolution and Ethics, p. 69 (Eversley ed.). 
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with which Huxley concludes his Romanes Lecture, after 
pointing out how little scientific ground there is for “ millennial 
anticipations,” or for the expectation that the law of alternate 
evolution and dissolution will be suspended in the case of that 
evolution whose consummation most deeply interests us.’ 

But the history of this theory proves that it is no more 
tenable in its extreme form than the opposite, or purely 
statical, theory. Mere change without a controlling, and 
hence durable, element would produce a chaos, not a cosmos. 
Hence above the change there rises for science the form of 
the law which governs it; and the fact that Law is some- 
times hypostatised, and almost personified, by scientists bears 
witness to the need that makes itself felt for a principle of per- 
manence amid the constant flux. Even Heraclitus, although 
he held that “the way up and the way down is one and the 
same,” yet distinguished the two ways; and, as Professor 
Burnet has pointed out, this distinction of upward and 
downward proves that “he was not a believer in absolute 
relativity.” ° 

But it is when we go beyond the bare admission that there 
is a principle of change or a standard of reference, and think 
of this permanent and governing factor as the goal of the 
world-process, that we arrive at a true theory of Progress. 
Here the “interest” is no longer predominantly speculative 
or scientific, but distinctively ethical. This standpoint is not 
that of modern science, which tends to look on human life as 
a mere incident in the vast spectacle of cosmic change; it 
has become anthropocentric, and attaches a new importance 
to the doings and the aspirations of man. On the other hand 
it must be distinguished from the distinctively speculative 
attitude; for, as we saw, the speculative “interest” is to be 
found chiefly on the side of permanence. Even philosophies 
of Development, which aim at bridging the gulf between the 
immutable and the changing, tend, in so far as they exhibit 


1 Horace, Odes, iv. 7. 7; Marcus Aurelius, vii, 18 (tr. G. W. Chrystal) ; 
Huxley, op. cit., pp. 85-6. * Early Greek Philosophy, p. 169. 
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the intellectualistic character, to consider “development” and 
«progress ” in a logical and timeless sense. Thus, in Hegel’s 
thought, taken as a whole, the deepest element seems to be 
the timeless development of the dialectic. But in so far as 
he emphasises the reality and essential importance of historical 
progress, his thought may be said to have an ethical character 
in the widest sense of the word. 

It is this sense of the reality of History on the great scale, 
and of the numberless histories that compose it, which marks 
the philosophies of Progress. ‘This view of things has always 
been prominent in Christian thought, as it was in the pre- 
Christian religions of the Persians and the Jews. We are 
here in the sphere of the “practical reason.” It is in the 
stress and conflict of the moral life that personality is developed; 
and we know nothing deeper than personality, nothing more 
fit to be the goal and crown of evolution. This conflict 
appears subjectively in the opposition of the categorical im- 
perative of duty to the promptings of impulse—objectively in 
the secular strife of good and evil. And the overpowering 
sense of the reality and sternness of the conflict issues in the 
demand that progress shall be real both for the individual and 
for the world. Just as the individual cannot be content that 
reason should for ever negate desire, and yet that no progress 
should be made towards the moralisation of his whole nature, 
so the moral consciousness rebels against the idea that evil is 
only illusion, and hence that the warfare against it is also 
illusory. The sense of the vast issues bound up with the 
moral life of even a single human being, and of the possibilities 
of tragedy no less than of triumph which lie hidden in it, and 
still more the long conflict and hard-won progress of the ages, 
seem to make it certain that, if reality is to be found any- 
where, it is here, and to forbid the belief that the moral life 
results in no real and absolute gain. Here we again meet the 
belief that the Universe cannot be indifferent to the gains of 
this warfare, the faith in the conservation of values. 

This assertion of the ultimate nature of ethical distinctions 
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has lately been voiced by “ Pragmatism.” It appeals to the 
deep-seated belief that nowhere do we come so closely into 
contact with reality as in the experiences of moral effort and 
decision. “If this life be not a real fight,” Professor James 
has said, “in which something is eternally gained for the 
universe by success, it is no better than a game of private 
theatricals from which one may withdraw at will. But it feels 
like a real fight—as if there was something really wild in the 
universe which we, with all our idealities and faithfulnesses, 
are needed to redeem.”’ The logical consequence of this view 
is that the issue of the fight has import for the Universe as a 
whole, and not for the combatants only. If this experience of 
conflict brings men into touch with the heart of things as 
nothing else does, then it may be held to result, not in a mere 
redistribution of moral energy within the Whole, but in an 
actual gain of moral energy to the Whole. So Professor 
James argues that “God himself may draw vital strength 
and increase of very being from our fidelity.” 

Here Pragmatism affirms the doctrine stated in an opposite 
interest by Hegelian intellectualism—that of the necessity of 
the Universe to God, the dependence of the Absolute Spirit 
on the development of the finite spirit of man. But, if Prag- 
matism has here joined hands with its great opponent, it has 
at the same time gone farther than common sense is prepared 
to follow ; for the latter on the whole combines a firm belief 
in the real import of moral distinctions and moral effort, with 
a no less firm belief that the Deity stands above this conflict, 
and cannot be thought of as gaining or losing perfection as it 
swings back and forward. As we cannot think of the physical 
universe as progressing in space—for to measure such a pro- 
gress would involve passing beyond the universe and fixing 
a landmark in the Inane—so, it is argued, we cannot con- 
ceive of the moral progress of the Whole, outside of which 
there can be neither end, goal, nor standard. So also, if we 
think of the Absolute as transcendent and the goal of progress, 

1 The Will to Believe, p. 61. 
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it cannot be conceived as itself liable to change, for then there 
would be no security that progress was genuine, and not the 
pursuit of a wandering and deceptive light. Thus the Doctrine 
of Motion no less than the Doctrine of Rest, when pressed to 
its ultimate conclusion, necessitates a transition to the theory 
which, appearing at first as its opposite, is in truth rather its 
correlative and complementary. 

III. So far we have attempted to trace the inner motives 
of these two views of the universe, and to follow the principal 
arguments by which they may be supported. And in so doing 
we have seen that neither can be held in bare abstraction. The 
Doctrine of Motion, at least in its ethical form, suggests that 
there must be a permanent end and standard of progress ; 
while, if the Doctrine of Rest is not to prove a mere fantasy of 
the abstract intellect, it is needful to think of the eternal and 
unchanging reality as in some way brought into relation to 
the changing world of our experience. Thus the opposition 
between the two tendencies of thought has already lost some- 
thing of its hard-and-fast, unmediated character. And, 
although every attempt to indicate a solution of an ultimate 
problem such as this must be in a large measure halting and 
tentative, it may be worth while in the rest of this paper to 
inquire if there is any conception in the history of thought 
which may help yet further to resolve the dualism of these 
rival theories. 

Such a conception may be found in those three pregnant 
words in which Aristotle summed up a whole philosophy : 
kwet ws éepdpevov. The highest reality is here thought of as 
persisting: throughout all change, or rather as above the 
possibility of change, and thus the demand for permanence 
is satisfied ; while progress is the path by which the striving 
creature ascends towards the ultimate Reality, and thus is 
the most real fact in all our experience. A similar thought 
is expressed in T. H. Green’s statements that God “is all 
which the human spirit is capable of becoming,” and that He 
“is the final cause of the moral life, the ideal self, which no 
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one, as a moral agent, is, but which everyone, as such an 
agent, is however blindly seeking to become.” ? 

This conception, as Green expresses it, brings out strongly 
the connection of the moral life with reality. Can we make 
a higher claim for that life than that the absolute Reality stands 
to it in the relation of its final cause? It is true that we do 
“not hereby claim that moral progress and moral distinctions 
are themselves the Absolute; but would such a claim be a 
reasonable one, even if it could be harmonised with the other 
demands of reason? May we not be content dvOpdmwa 
dpoveiy, and to believe that, although our moral life is not in 
itself the Absolute, just as our knowledge is assuredly not 
omniscience, yet it is the approach towards the Absolute, and 
thus possesses the highest validity. If we believe that our 
highest ideals are the reflection, dim and partial, but not in 
essence untrue, of that which actually exists in the highest 
reality, then they gain absolute validity for us, and the 
effort to realise them becomes our most real experience. 
From the central point of the Universe the end may appear 
to be already attained; but this does not prevent us from 
claiming complete validity within the sphere of finite experience 
for the effort to realise it in that finite experience. 

We may now return for a moment to consider the words 
quoted from Aristotle. Here also the thought is that 
God is completely and eternally what all other beings are 
only striving to become, and that those who have risen highest 
in the scale of being and have approached Him most nearly 
have the highest degree of reality or actuality. The nature 
of the Divine Being operates as a final cause; that is to say, 
its action is attractive, and therefore spiritual, not of the nature 
of material force. If Aristotle’s thought may be translated 
into modern terms, the words 76 dpextév or épwpevov suggest, 
not the compulsion of an infinite and irresistible physical force, 
but the appeal of the ideal to wills that can respond to it, and 
which are therefore free. Now, whether or not the Greek 

1 Prolegomena to Ethics, § 187; Works (ed. Nettleship), iii. 225. 
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thinker would have allowed that there is any kinship between 
his conception of the divine activity as the final cause of all 
things and such an idea as the Christian one of voluntary 
obedience and the appeal of the ideal to the conscience of 
man, it is quite open to us to connect the two. And this 
conception of the reality which is highest both ethically and 
ontologically, “‘ moving all things by love and desire,” carries 
a step further the harmonisation of the ideas of the Absolute 
as permanent and of moral progress as real and trustworthy. 
For if, as we ascend from lower to higher forms of life, the 
divine activity ceases to resemble physical compulsion and 
becomes more and more a free appeal, then the response of 
the moral nature to that appeal gains at every step in reality 
and import. 

Another point of view from which the subject may be 
considered is that of the Conservation of Values. This is, 
as we have seen, a demand made by thinkers of two very 
different schools. From the side of the philosophy of Per- 
manence, it takes the form of a belief that the highest 
esthetic and ethical values which we know are superior to 
the law of change and decay ; while the practical or “ Pragma- 
tist” argument is that the hard-earned gains of the moral life 
shall make some real difference to the Universe, and not “ be 
cast as rubbish to the void” by the pitiless action of cosmic 
forces not themselves moral. Placed thus side by side, the 
two demands are seen to be in no wise irreconcilable. Rather 
their close agreement so far justifies H6ffding’s contention, in 
his Philosophy of Religion, that the axiom of the conservation 
of value is common to both the great types of religion— 
those which admit and those which deny the reality of the 
temporal relation and moral progress. Without going so far 
as to hold it proved that this is the fundamental principle of 
religion, we may admit that it may prove an important factor 
in the synthesis of the statical and dynamical types of thought 
both in religion and philosophy. 

Hoffding, it is true, professes at the outset to limit his 
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investigation to the conservation of value in the narrow sense, 
i.e. the persistence of a certain sum of value; but at more 
than one later point he tacitly admits the possibility of taking 
the principle in a wider sense, that of the preservation of new 
values. And the latter would seem to be the natural sense of 
the term; especially when we consider it in connection with 
the life of moral conflict, where the demand for conservation 
of values is closely bound up with the belief that these values 
are actually gained in it. But the chief point to notice in 
regard to our present argument is that such a belief brings the 
Permanent into a more vital connection with the moral life. If 
religion has for its object not merely the ideal End of pro- 
gress, Himself unmoved, and moving finite wills by the desire 
He creates, but if it also guarantees that human efforts to 
approximate to the ideal are not a matter of indifference to 
the Absolute, but will be taken account of and their gains 
conserved, then an important advance has been made. For 
religion has acquired, in addition to the element of aspiration 
and striving after the ideal, the element of faith and trust. 
The indifference of the Universe has been overcome. 

This brings us a step nearer to the position of Christian, 
as distinct from Hellenic, theism. The latter tends to repre- 
sent God as above and apart from the moral conflict of the 
world, while Christianity thinks of Him as manifesting Him- 
self in it, and even sharing in the suffering which it involves. 
Thus Christian theism is far from being open to the charge 
sometimes brought against it of being too transcendent in 
character; it rather carries out the principle of immanence 
with a thoroughness which has often seemed “to the Greeks” 
—Aristotelians as well as Platonists—“ foolishness.” Yet it 
is bound to do so if it remains faithful to the belief that, if we 
are to know the Supreme Reality at all, it can only be through 
the attribution to Him of qualities analogous to, though 
infinitely transcending, the qualities which we recognise as 
highest in man, and consequently in the world as we know it. 

1 Philosophy of Religion (Eng. trans.) ; cf. p. 11 with pp. 249, 258, ete. 
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No other procedure is possible if we are to adhere to the con- 
ception of God as the Final Cause of the world, 7.e. our 
world. 

But it will be objected that this Christian attribution to 
the Absolute of qualities which we can best describe as moral, 
destroys the permanence and immutability of His character, 
and so completely nullifies our attempt to reconcile the 
permanence of the Ultimate Reality with the validity of moral 
progress. At first sight it seems that the objection is sound, 
| and that we must choose between the Aristotelian conception 
of God as moving al] things through their love and desire for 
Him, but Himself remaining unmoved, and the Christian con- 
ception of God as taking part Himself in the conflicts and the 
sorrows of finite creatures. But before accepting this con- 
clusion, we may ask in what sense the term “ moral” is here 
used. If it is used in the narrower sense in which it connotes 
the obligation of an ideal or an imperative upon a finite will 
which at best responds imperfectly, and if the consequent 
opposition between law and its fulfilment, duty and desire, 
is an essential element in morality, then morality cannot be 
attributed to God. Im this sense Mr Bradley’s challenge, 
“Make the moral point of view absolute, and then realise 
your position,” is unanswerable. But the fulness of ethical 
experience is not exhausted by this definition of morality. 
Even if we accept it, we may still say with Kant that the 
Divine will must be thought of as holy, though not moral.’ 

Even so, there is doubtless a difficulty ; but it is only the 
difficulty which is inherent in every attempt to qualify the 
Infinite by terms borrowed from finite experience. And there 
will always be those who prefer to use boldly the highest and 
most adequate conceptions at our command in speaking of the 
supreme Reality, rather than to employ such negative terms 
as suggest inferiority to the distinctions of the moral life. 

One point may be touched on in conclusion. When it is 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 500. 
2 Critique of Practical Reason, bk. i. c. iii. (Abbott’s tr, pp. 58 and 175). 
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argued that the attribution of ethical qualities to the Absolute, 
and the consequent belief that He cannot remain indifferent 
to the moral progress of man, but must Himself take part in 
the conflict, introduce an element of impermanence and 
changeableness at the heart of the Universe, we may reply 
that this argument is based on an inadequate conception of 
permanence. What is really involved in the demand that the 
Ultimate Reality should be above change is not mere immov- 
ability. There is a higher form of constancy than that of inert 
and dead matter. There is the constancy of an enduring and 
persistent force, the unchangeableness of a steadfast will. 
And so, the permanent Being at the centre of the Universe 
need not be thought of as devoid of activity, but rather as 
constant and consistent activity. Such was the scholastic 
conception of the Actus Purus; such the thought in the 
words, ‘We may best conceive of God as .. . a being of 
perfect understanding and perfect love, whose life is an eternal 
act of self-realisation through self-sacrifice.” * 

In these high regions thought can only move reverently 


and with diffidence. But in some such conception philosophy 
may yet find a way of satisfying the double demand for 
permanence and for progress. She may learn to ask with 
Plato, “Can we ever be made to believe that motion and life 
and soul and mind are not present with absolute being?” and 
yet to say with the German poet: 


“Ob Alles in ewigem Wechsel kreist, 
Es beharret im Wechsel ein ruhiger Geist.” 


G. F. BARBOUR. 


Pittocury, N.B. 


' Memoir of T. H. Green, by R. L. Nettleship (Green’s Works, III. xciii.). 
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ACTION AND REACTION OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY AND HINDUISM IN INDIA. 


Tue Rev. N. MACNICOL, M.A., 
United Free Church of Scotland, Poona, India. 


SoMEONE has said that India is not a single star but a con- 
stellation. This is true no less of the beliefs of the people 
than of their racial characteristics. In regard to Hinduism it 
is a commonplace that it is not one religion but a cento of 
religions ; that it does not profess and maintain a single creed, 
but permits its adherents a latitude of belief or unbelief wide 
enough to bring about, if adopted in the West, not only a 
reunion of Christendom, but a combination comprehensive 
enough to include within it some of its bitterest antagonists. 
A story related by Lord Curzon is an admirable parable of 
this characteristic of Hinduism,—a characteristic which makes 
it almost a museum of religious beliefs. He tells how a friend 
of his examined the arrows in the quiver of a native hunter. 
“He found that the first was tipped with stone of the neolithic 
age, and the next was tipped with electric telegraph wire—a 
theft from the twentieth century.” Hinduism has its quiver 
filed with ideas equally remote from each other in time and 
equally alien in association. 

Not only is the religion so vast and so amorphous; a 
closely related and equally remarkable property, though one 
less fully recognised, is its continual subjection to change, 
its continual self-adaptation to new circumstances and new 


demands. This is not merely a modern feature due to the 
63 
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urgent pressure of new ideas imported into the land by the 
civilisation of Europe. At whatever period in its history this 
religion presents itself to our view, it appears in a condition 
of agitation, new cults and castes and customs constantly 
springing up within its borders. So long as India and its 
peoples were looked at only from without, as a province to 
be governed, as a land to which the adventurer went that he 
might shake the pagoda-tree, so long only was it possible 
to speak of the “unchanging Kast.” Every religion, to be 
sure, takes on new aspects and is interpreted in new ways 
with the growing and developing and changing mind of 
man. But the body of beliefs and practices, now called 
Hinduism, exhibits, and appears always to have exhibited, 
a mutability of quite a different character, possible only in 
a structure of an equally different organisation. It is not 
one name and life, as in the case of Buddhism, Christianity, 
and Mahommedanism, that gives it unity. As the names 
Brahmanism and Hinduism suggest, it is the people who 
make the faith, and with the varying needs and moods and 
aspirations of their minds the worship and the doctrine assume 
varying forms. We might almost say of it that it is a circle 
whose centre is everywhere—everywhere, at least, in India— 
and whose circumference is nowhere. Were it not that 
there are influences at work upon Hinduism limiting this 
omnivorous capacity, there seems little reason why it should 
not take Christianity in some form within its hospitable 
borders and, as it has included Buddha among its in- 
carnations, include Christ as well. The influence that is 
nowadays setting bounds to this absorbent power is due to 
its contact with faiths more systematic and more highly 
organised. Sir Alfred Lyall noted twenty-five years ago 
the probable effect upon the anarchic beliefs of Hinduism of 
the “ideas of rule, organised purpose and moral law” that 
have come to the country with the British power. One 
result that does not seem to have occurred to him is be- 
coming apparent to-day. Hinduism is organising itself and 
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delimiting its borders, and in so doing is losing some of the 
strength that lay in its adaptability. In consequence it 
must now defend its position against aggression, and finds it 
less possible than in the past to conquer its enemies by 
accepting them as friends. 

The two features of Hinduism that have been emphasised 
as peculiarly characteristic of it, its lack of articulation as a 
system of belief, and its adaptability to new circumstances, 
have been possible to it because of another peculiarity which 
is a main source of its strength and yet is likely to prove a 
fatal weakness. The danger of anarchy is avoided by reason 
of the fact that Hinduism is, at the same time, a fully organised 
and articulated social system. However frequently and com- 
pletely the spiritual cabinet may change, the permanent de- 
partment of caste carries on the government and maintains 
continuity. In this lies its strength to resist assaults upon 
the reasonableness or the truth of its doctrinal tenets. How- 
ever it may be stricken and overcome as a system of truth, 
so long as it retains its authority as a social system it is 
unconquered and presently its vigour revives. But in this 
also lies a fundamental weakness, for time will at the last 
wear out even the most tenacious social system that rests 
on privilege and prejudice, and if, by that time, the spiritual 
content of Hinduism has not found a fitter tenement, the one 
may perish with the other. But whether this is an event that 
will happen soon or late, whether Hinduism is destined long 
to endure as a religion and a church controlling, however in- 
coherently, the worship and aspirations of its adherents, are 
questions of secondary consequence. What is most interesting 
to the student of the religious situation in India is to discern 
how the elements of truth in this religion, with so long and 
so fascinating a history, will endure, and to what new shape 
they will be moulded. In the conflict of faiths that is at 
present raging in India, it is the spiritual content of Hinduism 
that alone matters; it is the wine that we must think of, not 


the bottles. The English legions may, as Sir Alfred Lyall 
Vou. VI.—No, 1. 5 
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feared, “tramp across the Asiatic stage and disappear,” but it 
does not follow, as he seems to have concluded, that “the 
clouds of confusion and superstition will roll up again.” For 
Hinduism is something more than confusion and superstition, 
and every day is showing, what was no doubt much less 
manifest when Sir Alfred Lyall wrote, that other forces that 
have entered India are likely to be more permanent than the 
English legions, and that this religion is striving, with a success 
that is certain to be increasing and enduring, to slough its 
superstition and to recover and conserve the spiritual contents 
of its ancient heritage. 

There is much on the surface that is perplexing in the 
present religious attitude of many Indians. It is nothing new 
to suggest that a close parallel may be traced between the 
condition of things among them and the religious situation 
in the Roman Empire in the second century, as described by 
Gibbon. Then, as now, the great body of the people followed 
superstitious practices with a freedom “not confined by the 
chains of any speculative system”; there was “the devout 
polytheist ” whom “ fear, gratitude and curiosity, a dream or 
an. omen, a singular disorder or a distant journey, perpetually 
disposed to multiply the articles of his belief and to enlarge 
the list of his protectors”; there were then, as there certainly 
are in India to-day, the “ingenious youth, alike instructed in 
every school to reject and despise the religion of the multi- 
tude,” as well as the philosophers who, “ viewing with a smile 
of pity or indulgence the various errors of the vulgar, diligently 
practise the ceremonies of their fathers and devoutly frequent 
the temples of their gods.” No description could be more 
accurate of many sections of the population in India, and no 
description could be more inadequate if accepted as complete. 
Contempt has never eyes to see beneath the surface, and such 
a description fails altogether to take account of the real inner 
striving of the people’s spirit which there is in India, as we 
may be sure there was likewise within the Roman Empire. 
We cannot believe that a stream that has flowed down the 
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centuries, so strong and full, will end at last as a stagnant 
waste of waters. Nor are there signs of such an issue. There 
is hesitancy as to what future course the stream will take. 
There are divided counsels, and there is the clamour of many 
counsellors. But still, as of old in India, the claims of the 
spirit are reckoned paramount, and India’s spiritual inheritance 
her most precious possession. 

No thoughtful observer, whether Indian or European, 
will deny that the main factor in producing the movement of 
thought and the recombination of beliefs in the country is 
Christianity. Many influences, indeed, are pressing in upon 
its ancient civilisation, some of them material and gross and 
degrading. But along with and behind even the unworthiest 
of these there is something of the Christian atmosphere, some 
hint of the Christian attitude. It is an attitude very different 
from that which views the universe as a dream and desires 
only the “great release.” The Vedantist can strive no less 
truly than the Christian, but it is a strife that he may cease 
from strife. The two points of view could not be more 
antipodal, nor could he who adheres to the Hindu ideal be 
more completely a stranger and an alien within the Christian 
civilisation. But whichever of the two we may consider to 
be higher, there is no question that the Christian civilisation is 
more widely prevailing. That it should have an influence 
upon its adversary is inevitable: its conceptions of religion 
as bearing fruit in conduct, and of the ideal character, which 
religion aims at producing, as directed towards the service of 
others, are foreign to the old Indian faiths. Accordingly, 
what we see happening in India is not merely the remoulding 
of religious ideals in view of a higher standard of morality ; 
it is, on the one hand, the conjunction for the first time of 
morality and religion—the transformation of religion into a 
sanction for conduct—and, on the other, the interpretation of 
conduct as loving service. 

A most interesting example of this new attitude is afforded 
by the movement begun by Swami Vivekananda, which has 
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made its influence felt in America as well as in India, and 
which calls itself, significantly enough, “ Practical Vedanta.” 
The words seem almost a contradiction in terms. The founder 
of this new school, Ramkrishna Paramhamsa, though himself 
a recluse of the old Indian type, seems to have foreseen the 
task that lay before his successors—a task which Vivekananda, 
by his eloquence and his magnetic personality, carried as near 
. to accomplishment as perhaps is possible. That task was really 
the reconciliation of incompatible ideals, and Swami Viveka- 
nanda seems, by the report of those who knew him, to have 
been profoundly aware at times of their incompatibility. 
One who founded orphanages and industrial schools, who 
taught his disciples to relieve the famine-stricken and to nurse 
the sick, who is reported even to have claimed that if he had 
only “twenty million pounds” he could “set India on her 
feet”—such a one had certainly come under many of the 
ideals—and not all of them the highest—of that Westem 
world which he sought to conquer for Vedantism. His 
eloquence and activity seem far enough from attaining the 
ancient goal that Bhava summed up to Vashkali in the words: 
“This Atman is silence.” No wonder he said once, as his 
European disciple,'Sister Nivedita, reports: “I have become 
entangled.” 

Not only does this modern Vedanta feel the need, under 
the influence of a new moral standard, of infusing the old 
ideal of release with the alien conceptions of service and 
of energy. ‘The Indian who has breathed the spirit of the 
West feels likewise that his beliefs must aim at being reason- 
able and consistent. Swami Vivekananda would not have 
been, as he was, a typical product of his time, had he not 
been a patriot, passionately proud of his country’s ancient 
past and possessed by ambition for her future greatness. 
“The queen of his adoration,” says Sister Nivedita, “was 
his motherland.” This spirit made him labour to demonstrate 
the unity and rationality of her various systems of religious 
and philosophical speculation in order that all schools might 
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unite in the service of her future. But here he separated 
himself from the closely allied propaganda associated with the 
Theosophical Society, and especially with Mrs Besant, which 
is exercising a still more powerful influence in the recombina- 
tion and remoulding of Indian ideas. Swami Vivekananda 
pours the vials of his invective upon the popular religion. 
“Qur god,” he says, “is the cooking-pot, and our religion 
is‘ Don’t touch me, I am holy.’” For him there is nothing 
worthy in Indian thought that does not derive from the 
Vedas; his “universal religion” is the philosophy of the 
Upanishads. Mrs Besant, foreigner though she is, is much 
less of an iconoclast and far more tender to popular supersti- 
tions. The Puranas, rightly understood, have still their 
message which is precious. In this respect one cannot but 
be struck by the close parallel between the work of this 
modern interpreter of Hinduism and that of the neo-Platonists 
in the third and fourth centuries. Both are alike in their 
high moral tone and in seeking to purify and elevate the 
popular religion. But both are alike, we must also affirm, 
in “lending the forces of philosophy to deepen the superstition 
of the age.”? Just as in the one case Saturn devouring his 
children was explained as intelligence returning upon itself, 
so in the other the churning of the sea of milk by the serpent 
Vasuki is an anticipation of Sir William Crooke’s theory of the 
genesis of the elements, and the lingam of Shiva is glorified 
into “a pillar of fire, typifying creative energy.” Just as 
Porphyry defended idolatry so also does Mrs Besant, but on 
the more modern ground that the image “forms a magnetic 
communication between the divine form and the worshipper.” 

Certainly Mrs Besant is exercising a remarkable influence 
throughout India, and an influence which, in spite of its 
adherence to much that is superstitious, is helping ultimately 
towards the purifying of Hinduism. To interpret a popular 
superstition as a symbol may preserve it, but only for a while. 
It is not symbols but concrete and gross facts that the great 

1 Dill’s Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire, p. 106. 
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body of the people worship. Mrs Besant is helping indeed 
to revive Hinduism, but it is mainly by directing attention 
towards its spiritual content and by moralising and organising 
it. Her superstitions, if we may call them so, have been 
kept for the most part hitherto in the background. Swami 
Vivekananda would have none of them. “These creepy 
things,” he said, “ these mysticisms . . . are generally weak- 
ening.” He aimed at establishing what he believed would be 
a purely rational religion. Mrs Besant is in fuller agreement 
with him in her vigorous attempts to systematise Hinduism 
and reconcile its opposing schools of thought. Under her 
impulse and direction handbooks of Hinduism have been 
prepared and published, to serve as text-books in elementary 
schools, in High Schools and in colleges. One can trace 
throughout them the valiant efforts of this school to reconcile 
conflicting views, to rationalise by the aid of modern science 
and supposed psychic phenomena such practices as ancestor 
worship and the use of spells, and to moralise the ingenuous 
religion of nature. In the earnest propaganda that centres 
round these two remarkable personalities, one Indian, the 
other English, the unbiassed student cannot fail to see that, 
hostile as both movements are to Christianity, they are largely 
debtors to its influence and products of the moral ferment it 
creates. 

These modern movements have somewhat overshadowed 
the older Theistic Samajes or Churches which have a most 
honourable record in India for consistent rejection of super- 
stitious practices, and which are associated with some of the 
most distinguished names in modern India. The question is 
often asked why those societies have not proved more success- 
ful. While they undoubtedly still include among them some 
of the most single-minded and earnest of educated Indians, it 
cannot be denied that their progress in numbers has been 
disappointing and that the early enthusiasm has in great 
measure grown cold. The reasons that are commonly ad- 
duced in explanation of this fact by critics of the Samaj 
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movement emphasise the contrast between the position its 
adherents occupy and that maintained by Mrs Besant and her 
followers. These have been clearly stated by a thoughtful 
writer in a recent number of the Hindustan Review. They 
are, he says, in the first place, that “its religious creed is too 
abstract and impersonal, and, if I may say so, too rational to 
appeal to the popular mind. It is, in fact, too philosophical 
and metaphysical to satisfy the religious cravings of the 
average man. And the metaphysics, again, is of too Christian 
a character to suit Hindu taste. Secondly, its method is that 
of rebellion ; it tries to reform the Hindu Society by cutting 
itself off from it.” While there is, no doubt, considerable truth 
in this estimate of the causes of the slow progress of the Samaj, 
it has to be remembered on the one hand that Keshub Chunder 
Sen has often been charged with excessive emotionalism in the 
worship he encouraged, while, on the other hand, certain 
sections of the Samaj have always clung closely to the national 
religious inheritance and sought inspiration mainly from the 
poets and teachers of their own land. Perhaps a large part of 
the explanation that is sought may be found in the fact that 
much of the truth those Theistic societies maintain has been 
of recent years so largely adopted into Hinduism that it seems 
to many that they can accept it without forsaking the faith of 
their fathers. The position occupied by the Brahmo Samaj 
no longer appears as exalted as it seemed at first because con- 
siderable tracts of the popular religion have been levelled up 
towards it. Few, however, as these Indian Theists may be, 
there is no question that the consistency of their faith and 
practice and their testimony in behalf of high religious ideals 
are exercising an important influence in the remaking of 
India. The name of Ram Mohun Roy especially will ever 
remain memorable as that of the man who first among his 
countrymen led the way towards “the dangers and the glories 
of blue water.” 

It is not to be expected that amid so much spiritual striving 
there should not appear apostles of reaction. There is certainly 
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a real revival of religious faith, accompanying religious enquiry, 
in India as in other parts of the world, but there as elsewhere 
there seems to follow hard after it a revival of superstition. 
Patriotism in many cases has united itself to the ancient 
practices, and idolatrous festivals have been invested with a new 
political significance. A powerful popular leader sees fit, while 
denouncing the partition of Bengal, to affirm: “ We are all 
Hindus and idolators, and I am not ashamed of the fact.” But 
there is a manifest insincerity in such movements which rules 
them out of our consideration. At the same time, however, 
one may always expect to find a sincere patriotism which clings 
to the old ways and the old gods. With such a feeling Mrs 
Besant has considerable sympathy, and claims with reason to 
have helped greatly in the revival of Sanscrit studies. But 
often patriotism clings to customs and beliefs that even she 
cannot accept. It is natural for any people to be excessively 
proud of their own national achievement, and especially so in 
the case of a people in the position of the Hindus—at once of 
great intellectual ability and at the same time restrained from 
enjoying the full fruition of their own gifts by the pressure 
upon them of an alien civilisation, claiming to be higher. 
Their patriotism, unable to boast itself in the achievements 
of to-day, clings with all the more tenacity to the achieve- 
ments of yesterday. The sanctity of their sacred books is 
multiplied many-fold to their jealous eyes. The holy land 
of their fathers seems the more hallowed in contrast with 
its profaned and dejected condition now. It is not to be 
wondered at that one who comes, like Mrs Besant, speaking 
smooth words and sparing their amour propre is welcomed by 
many. ‘This is no doubt one reason why Dayanand Saraswati, 
the founder of the Arya Samaj, had so great a success, and 
why the society that he founded still exercises so great an 
influence in Upper India. He called his countrymen back 
to what he claimed was the pure religion of the Vedas, purged 
of the abuses of popular Hinduism which he declared to be 
modern innovations. His learning was not profound and his 
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critical methods were not scientific; but he comforted many 
by convincing them that their ancient religion was not as 
corrupt and as degraded as they had feared, and addressed his 
appeal to their national sentiments of patriotism and of pride. 
The same feelings were gratified when he went on to maintain 
that every modern scientific discovery of the West was antici- 
pated in their own ancient scriptures. Those meretricious 
elements in his teaching would not by themselves, however, 
have brought to his Samaj the real and enduring success that 
it is obtaining. That we must believe is due mainly to the 
fact that though Swami Dayanand had no Western education, 
he himself preached and he bequeathed to his followers an 
earnest spirit of self-sacrifice and a high ideal of duty. In the 
case of the Arya Samaj, the appeal to patriotism that it is able 
to make has no doubt guarded it from some of the suspicion 
that attaches to the Brahmo Samaj; but in this case as in all 
the others we have been considering, it is the purified moral 
and religious content that is the real spirit of life. More and 
more it is being recognised by those in India who are not 
blinded by political prejudice that, in the words of an eminent 
leader of reform, ‘* what is not true is not patriotic.” 

In all this the working, consciously or unconsciously, of 
Christian ideals is unmistakable. A Bengali writer com- 
bating in the Hindustan Review a few years ago the view 
that Christianity will become the religion of India, yet 
concludes with the emphatic statement that its work there 
has not been a failure. “It has given us Christ,” he says, 
“and taught us noble, moral, and spiritual lessons which we 
have discovered anew in our own scriptures, and thereby 
satisfied our self-love and made them our very own. It has 
awakened a new spirit of enquiry in the drooping Hindu 
mind. It has made Hinduism conscious of its greatness. 
It has held up to view the baneful effects of certain soul- 
degrading customs which used to prevail and prevail still in 
Hindu society. In short, it has quickened it with a new 
life, the full fruition of which is not yet.” That is un- 
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questionably a true testimony. The only divergence of 
opinion will be as to its interpretation. What will this “full 
fruition” be which is not yet? That it may be and will be 
a fruition bearing within it much of the thought and ex- 
perience of Hindu poets and rishis everyone will believe who 
holds by the Divine government and guidance of the nations. 
So long as it has at its heart the spirit and the power of 
Christ, the name it bears will matter not at all. Another 
able Bengali writer in a recently published historical work 
frankly faces the prospect of the disappearance of Hinduism 
before its younger rival, and refuses to regret such a result 
if Hinduism carries its message within Christianity and 
exercises there an enduring and a far more widespread 
influence. We refuse, indeed, to believe Mrs Besant when 
she affirms that “the propaganda of the Vedanta in the West 
is far more successful than that of Christianity in the East.” 
But we believe that the influence has not been altogether 
onesided, and that the West might have learned more, and 
has yet much to learn in this school so ancient and so 
meditative. We may not consider that under that influence 
the interpretation of Christian truth will be in the direction 
of the “New Theology” of Rev. R. J. Campbell, which 
already has been claimed in India as a product of the Vedanta ; 
but if “Gracia capta” conquered her spiritual conquerors 
and imposed upon them many of her modes of thought, so 
that they rule us to this hour, we need not be surprised if a 
similar triumph should await captive India. 

It is true that there is not yet much token of this within 
the Indian Christian Church. Were it otherwise, that Church 
would have rooted itself deeper than it has yet done in the 
soil of India. There have been and are still great and greatly 
devoted Indian Christians. Personally and as a Church they 
have been and are, on the whole, a rebuke and a stimulus to 
those who are of the old faith. Drawn from every class, but 
especially from the lowest and most downtrodden, they hold 
forth an example of unity and progressiveness and of the 
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service of others which is widely acknowledged. Yet it has 
to be admitted that the prospect of the speedy coming of 
the Kingdom of God in India would be dim, were it not 
for the confidence on the part of those who watch for it 
that already within Hinduism the Church of Christ exists. 
There are certain special circumstances in India that tend to 
isolate the Christian from his countrymen and to preserve 


| the Indian Church foreign and strange. And in the past 


little effort was made by the missionary to counteract this 
tendency. His people were to become Scotch Presbyterians, 
or his Church was to be the Church of England even in 
India. The typical product of mission work was such a man 
as Dr Narayan Sheshadri, who said of himself once, “ I am just 
a black Scotchman.” Splendid Christians he and such as he 
were and are, of whom their adopted nationality has reason 


' to be proud, but unfitted by that fact from exercising as 
| wide and as living an influence as by their abilities and their 


character they might in the regeneration of their people. 
“It was when Christianity appealed direct to the people,” 
says Sir William Ramsay, “addressed them in their own 
language and made itself comprehensible to them on this 
plane of thought, that it met the needs and filled the hearts 


| of the Roman world.” It is in this direction certainly that 


the work of the future lies in the Christianisation of India, 
and those who have set their hands to it are full of hope, 
recognising as they do that while they are going forth to 
meet the East, the East is drawing near to them with ever 
quickening step. 

In what has been said, it is throughout Hinduism that has 
been kept in view as the one religion that need be reckoned 
with in India. For the adherents of other faiths are few in 
comparison with those whom this vast and complex system 
counts among its followers. And besides, its long and 
chequered history through unreckoned centuries has fashioned 
every section of the people to its mould and wrought its 
doctrines into the fibre of their being. In India perhaps more 
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than elsewhere, because of the poverty that makes the thought 
of each day’s need absorb them, a great body of the people 
are “of the earth earthy” and scarcely lift their souls above 
the soil they till. In regard to the problems of religious 
enquiry their thought is that of the Irish peasant—* The 
feel of the spade in the hand is no different for all your 
talk.” And yet it is amazing how much one finds the souls 
even of such people to have been moulded and fashioned by 
the doctrines of their ancient faith. It is not safe to dogma- 
tise widely in regard to a land so varied as is India, but one 
may say with confidence that among vast populations of the 
very lowest rank a doctrine with such far-reaching effects on 
mind and character as that of Transmigration will be found 
to have stamped its impress. A transformation so radical as 
that which is in store for this system cannot come quickly nor 
can it be easily forecast. That it will come with much con- 
flict there is already evidence. There are already thousands 
in India standing lonely and uncertain between two worlds, 
“one dead, the other powerless to be born.” Greater battles 


are being fought in the land than even those of their early 
legends when Krishna guided the car of Arjuna on the field 
of Kurukshetra. The result, we may be sure, will be of deep 
significance not only for India but for the world. 


N. MACNICOL. 


Poona, Inp1a. 
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THE GOSPEL OF KRISHNA AND 
OF CHRIST. 


MAUD JOYNT. 


Tue Bhagavad Gita is the highest outcome of Oriental 
thought and aspiration. It may be called the Gospel of the 
East. The New Testament, on the other hand, though 
Asiatic in its origin, has been the strongest spiritual influence 


' in the Occidental world; it is the Gospel of the West. We 


may therefore be prepared to find differences in the teachings 
of the two books, for East and West differ in many 
respects. But the reader who goes below the surface will 
be struck not so much by their difference as by their surpris- 
ing agreement. Perhaps this agreement ought not to surprise 
us. For truth, in the highest sense, is not a matter of 
intellectual dogma, but of spiritual insight and experience ; 
the higher men ascend in the spiritual life, the nearer their 
paths converge—however far apart the points from which they 
started—till at last they meet on the summit where knowledge 
and experience are one. 

There are, of course, certain external differences of form 
and treatment which must be taken into account in studying 
the two books. 


The Bhagavad Gita is a single work, entire in itself; it is, 
moreover, a philosophical dialogue, and presents its teaching 
in a more abstract and more systematised form than the New 
Testament. Yet it would not be easy to reduce the doctrines 


of the Bhagavad Gita to a definite system; it is rather a 
77 
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synthesis, an attempt to combine previously existing philo- 
sophical systems, abstracting from each its elements of 
greatest ethical and spiritual value. And in this universality, 
which keeps it outside the pale of the recognised schools of 
thought, and prevents it from being regarded as the exponent 
of any one of these, lies perhaps the secret of the influence 
which the Bhagavad Gita has exercised over the mind of India, 

The teachings of the New Testament are less direct and 
explicit, being conveyed largely in the form of narrative, 
through the medium of the acts, words, and personality of 
Jesus Christ. And Christ spoke, not as a philosopher of the 
schools, but as a poet. He dealt not with abstract formulas, 
but living intuitions. He taught by parable rather than by 
precept, borrowing His illustrations from the natural objects 
around Him, and from the experience of everyday life. He 
cared nothing about creeds, being Himself content to remain 
in the one in which He had been brought up, and He con- 
stantly used its current phraseology—a fact which has some- 
times led to misunderstanding of His teaching. 

Perhaps the fourth gospel more nearly approaches the 
standpoint of the Bhagavad Gita than any other part of the 
New Testament. It is impossible to read this gospel without 
feeling that it differs fundamentally from the three synoptics. 
The literal historic fidelity with which they set forth the life 
of Christ gives way in it to a larger, symbolic truth ; and the 
figure of the human Jesus is merged in the conception (older 
than Christianity) of the Logos. The gospel of St John is, 
in fact, a presentation of the life and teachings of Jesus Christ 
from the standpoint of the mystic. 

Another point must be borne in mind in reading the 
gospels. Christ addressed Himself to all classes and conditions 
of men, the lowly and ignorant as well as the enlightened ; and 
this is one reason why the New Testament has acquired such 
a universal influence, and appeals more than the Bhagavad 
Gita to simple and uncultivated natures. But there is none 
the less a distinct esoteric element in Christ’s teachings ; they 
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are not all to be interpreted in the same spirit; some were 
intended for the many, others for the initiated few. Christ 
Himself affirmed this, saying to His immediate followers, 
«Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, but unto them (the multitude) it is not given”; and 
constantly repeating, “‘ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 

In the Bhagavad Gita the figure of Krishna, in his aspect 
as a personality, the friend and guide of Arjuna, offers a 
parallel to Christ in the gospels, while Brahman, the supreme, 
the absolute, bears the same relation to the Father of whom 
Christ spoke; and in either case these concepts are, as it were, 
linked together by an intermediate one,—Krishna, in his divine 
aspect, the changeless and all-pervading, seeming to identify 
himself with Brahman, just as Jesus, the human Saviour, 
dissolves into the Divine Son, the Logos, the manifestation 
of the Father. 

The teaching of the Bhagavad Gita is pantheistic in the 
highest sense of the word, and the 9th and 10th discourses 
contain perhaps the loftiest and most poetic outburst of 
Pantheism to be found in all literature. All things are in 
Brahman and Brahman is in all. He is the source of the 
outgoing of the whole universe and the place of its dissolution 
(B.G., vii. 6); the beginning, the middle, and the end of all 
(c. x. 20). This language finds a parallel in certain passages 
of the New Testament (cp. Acts xvii. 28; Eph. iii. 15; Col. i. 
16,17; Rev. xxii. 18). 

But the God of the Bhagavad Gita is not only immanent 
in creation, He also transcends it. ‘“ Having pervaded this 
whole universe with one fragment of Myself, I remain” (B.G., 
x. 42; cp. also xv. 17-19). Prakriti and Purusha’ are the 
two aspects whereby He may be conceived by the human 
intellect; but Prakriti and Purusha are bound together in 
a higher, more fundamental unity. The doctrine of the 
Bhagavad Gita is ultimately pure Monism. 


1 Corresponding, roughly, to matter and spirit; or the extension and 
thought of Spinoza. 
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When we speak of Pantheism, however, in connection with 
the Bhagavad Gita, we must get rid of the popular interpreta- 
tion of the term. Pantheism, in the sense in which we now | 
use the word, does not identify God with the phenomenal | 
universe. Far otherwise. This universe, as it exists for me, 
is the sum-total of my sense-impressions, arranged and inter- 
preted by my understanding and reason, under the controlling 
notions of space and time. But in so far as the faculties of 
sense and reason differ very widely in different individuals, 
even of the same species, each of us may be said to have a 
universe of his own; my universe is a different one from that 
of my dog, or of a mind less developed, or of one more highly 
developed, than my own. I have no right to believe that my 
universe is the real one, or that the real universe is a sense- 
universe at all; that there may not be intelligences of a higher 
order than mine, which know things directly, as they are in 
themselves, without any sense-medium, and for which the 
noumenal universe, the transcendental object, or whatever you 
choose to call it, alone exists. Now, the universe in which, 
according to the Pantheism of the Bhagavad Gita, the Deity 
is manifest, is not the universe mirrored in my mind or that 
of any other creature; it is not a universe existing in space 
and time. Were it so, it would be difficult to understand the 
optimism which lies at the core of its teachings, for the 
universe, as it exists for the individual mind, may not be good 
at all; in fact, there is a stage in the onward development of 
the soul at which it must inevitably appear evil. The indi- 
vidual presentation of the universe is what the Bhagavad Gita 
calls Maya—the illusory or sense world; and the object of 
the Bhagavad Gita is to teach us to overcome May4;; to rise 
above the illusions of the senses and the individual mind, the 
forms of time and space, and the resulting notions of plurality 
and separateness.’ 


1 Any metaphysical discussion of the theories of transcendental or sub- 
jective or absolute idealism is, of course, beyond the scope of this essay ; but 
to avoid possible misconception it may be said that it is not the writer's 
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But in all objects of the senses, in themselves fleeting, 
imperfect, and, it may be, nugatory, there is a supersensuous 
element, eternal and unchanging, which is beyond our senses 
and understanding, but may be conceived by our higher reason. 
Every form implies a type. And in proportion as we rise 
beyond the concrete object to the apprehension or intuition of 
the type do we escape from the bondage of Maya. Maya, in 
fact, consists in thinking of things—i.e. sense-impressions—as 
realities; in living shut in by a world of space, time, and 
material relations. We get rid of it according as we pass from 
things to the zdeas of things; and the very fact that the human 
mind, even at a low stage of development, can form general 
notions or concepts, implies in it the germ of the capacity 
ultimately to transcend and destroy Maya. We escape from 
May4 to a certain extent through the creations of art, in which 
forms present themselves as types, endued with a more universal 
truth and a more lasting vitality than their material prototypes; 
and also through the sublime speculations of philosophy and 
religion, which call us away from the material and fugitive 
aspect of things, bidding us behold in them “ patterns of things 
in the heavens.” 


* Alles Vergingliche ist nur ein Gleichnis,” 


“ All that is transitory is but a symbol.” 


Bearing this distinction in mind, we shall readily find the 
key to the glorious pantheistic poetry of the Bhagavad Gita. 
The universe which is spoken of in the 9th and 10th discourses 
as existing in Brahman and permeated by Brahman, is not one 
of concrete forms, but of eternal types. 


intention to deny either the existence of sense, on the one hand, nor, on the 
other, of an external world which provides material for the operations of sense. 
Both are necessary elements of conditioned existence ; according to the Gita, 
the senses and Manas (the lower mind) are the means whereby the Spirit, on 
entering a body, connects itself with the external world in order to gain the 
experiences of conditioned existence (see B.G., xv. 7). The illusion, Maya, 
lies in the assumption on the part of the percipient (not that he has senses 
and sensations—that is a fact—but) that his sensations—this visible, tangible, 
ponderable world—constitute the ultimate reality. 


Vor, VI.—No. 1. 6 
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“Die Rose, welche hier dein dussres Auge siht, 
Die hat von Ewigkeit in Gott also gebliiht.”’ 


“The rose whose beauty glads thine eyes to see, 
Blossomed in God ere time began to be.” 
—ANGELUs SILEsIvs. 


The same idea, of course, underlies the Christian doctrine of 
creation by the Logos, at any rate as it has been conceived by 
the higher order of Christian thinkers, mystics and poets like 
Scotus Erigena or Angelus Silesius. The world which the 
Logos brought forth—or brings forth, for we pass here beyond 
the conceptions of time—is an archetypal world, though divined 
by the finite intelligence only through sensuous forms, through 
spatial and temporal relations, through ever-changing 
phenomena— 


“Was in schwankender Erscheinung schwebt.” 


The creative activity of the human intellect, of the artist or 
poet, is an exact analogy. All creation is a mental act: the 
manifestation of the idea—of the Infinite and Formless— 
through the medium of finite forms. 

But art and poetry offer us only a partial and temporary 
escape from illusion, Maya, freeing our intellect and emotions, 
but in a measure only and for the time being ; the Bhagavad 
Gita offers us the prospect of a final and complete liberation. 
Its aim is practical: to bring the aspirant back to the ultimate 
Unity, not as a philosophical theory, but as a fact of conscious- 
ness. The sum of all religion is self-realisation—+the passing 
from the surface, transient, personal self, the self of sensation 
and the lower mind, the “ empirical Ego,” to the divine Atman, 
“the Self seated in the heart of all things.” When this unity 
has been realised and the individual has become merged in the 
Self of All, he enters on the state called in the Bhagavad Giti 
Nirvana—absolute peace or equilibrium. He has (in a sense) 
surmounted physical existence: though dwelling in a body, he 
no longer identifies himself with it. He is free from desires; 
these bring unrest, and even their gratification gives but a 
short-lived and imperfect happiness. He is no longer affected 
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by the “pairs of opposites "—pleasure and pain, hope and fear, 
and the like, each of which involves the other. He sees the 
Eternal in the temporal, and the Divine Unity underlying all ; 
hence the sense of separateness is lost; he is no longer an 
isolated unit in the universe, with aims and interests apart 
from those of his fellows, but works for the good of all, 
recognising in it his own; he has passed the limits of 
personality (cp. B.G., vi. 29, xiii. 30). 

“ As rivers flow and in the ocean disappear, yielding up 
name and form, so the sage, freed from name and form, enters 
into the Supreme Spirit ” (Mundaka-Upanishad, iii. 2, 8). 

Such a state is not (as is often ignorantly asserted by 
Westerns) one of complete passivity or nullity. On the 
contrary, it is a condition of the highest activity, in which 
consciousness, intellect, emotion are raised to their highest 
potency. The peace (a very different thing from passivity) of 
the Liberated arises from the complete balance or harmony 
which has been established between all his faculties. The 
ordinary man is passive, even when he deems himself most 
active, being under the dominion of Maya, and impelled every 
moment by external sense-impacts. The man who has over- 


/ come Maya is no longer acted on by his surroundings, but 


acts on them, and is able, in a sense, to create his own world— 
“ Und, schaffend, Gitterleben zu geniessen.” 


The Bhagavad Gita lays down practical rules to guide the 
aspirant towards Nirvana. Self-control in all things, single- 
ness of aim, and the practice of meditation, or concentration of 
the mind on that Supreme Self which is the goal, are the 
essential means. ‘There are three main routes indicated, one 
or other of which the aspirant will follow, according as dis- 
position and natural endowment impel him; tliough all three 
are really one, each implying the others, and all ultimately 
converging. ‘These are— 

1 Perhaps the same idea—that of transcending the personality—underlies 


the passages in Revelation ii. 17 and iii. 12. Cp. in Tennyson’s Ancient Sage, 
the lines beginning—*“ And more, my son! for more than once,” etc. 
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The Path of the Intellect, or Jiana-Yoga; under which 
might also be included Saiikhya, the Yoga of Renunciation, 
(By renunciation is meant renunciation of action, or rather of 
the fruits of action, ze. personal ends.) This path is to be 
followed by turning away from sense-objects (Erscheinungen), 
by curbing the sensuous imagination and the restless lower 
mind (Manas), and by developing the higher reason (Buddhi, 
Vernunft). 

The Path of Action or Karma-Yoga: liberation through 
works—works performed without any personal motive or hope 
of reward, here or hereafter, but simply because they are 
right. This is described in the 3rd discourse. 

The Path of Devotion, Bhakti- Yoga: liberation through 
love of the Supreme Spirit. With this the last discourse 
deals (xviii. 55-70 ; cp. xiv. 26). 

Turning from the Bhagavad Gita to the New Testament, 
we shall find that the ideal which Jesus Christ held up to His 
followers is essentially the same as that which Krishna proposed 
to Arjuna. It is, no doubt, described in different terms; 
Christ spoke the language of the poet rather than the psycholo- 
gist; He is more figurative, less explicit than Krishna. But 
the state which He spoke of sometimes as the Kingdom of 
Heaven, sometimes as Eternal Life (the term used in the 
fourth gospel), is really the Nirvana of the Bhagavad Gita. 

Christ, according to the fourth gospel, did not, by Eternal 
Life, mean the continuation of personal existence after death, 
as is commonly supposed. On the contrary, He always spoke 
of it as something to be achieved now, in this world ; and never 
in terms of duration (cp. Jno. iil. 36, iv. 14, v. 24, 25, vi. 
47, xi. 25, 26, xii. 50; 1 Jno. iii. 14, v. 11-18). 

He defined it as conscious union with the Father—the 
Supreme Spirit. “Ye shall live... Ye shall know that I 
am in my Father, and you in me, and I in you” (Jno. xiv. 20; 
cp. xvii. 8, 21). It is true, He did not give any metaphysical 
account of this state ; using the figurative expressions of poetry, 
He spoke of it often rather as a visitation from without than a 
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development from within. “If a man love me... my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and make 
our abode with him” (Jno. xiv. 23; cp. Rev. ii. 20). But 
itis none the less an inward state, a life of the consciousness. 
«The kingdom of heaven is within you.” 

This is the awakening from Maya. Throughout the New 
Testament Eternal or Spiritual Life (oy or mvedua) is placed 
in opposition to life of the senses (yvy7).' If we may judge by 
Christ’s bearing towards individuals, He did not regard actual 
sins, 7.€. Wrong actions—these are often the outcome of mis- 
directed energy—as so great an obstacle in the way to Eternal 
Life, as that state of content which finds in the sense-world the 
full satisfaction of all its desires. Especially instructive is the 
parallel between the parable of the rich man who thought to 
pull down his barns and build greater (Lk. xii. 16), and the 
description of the demoniacal man in the Bhagavad Gita 
(xvi. 7-17). The latter, like the former, is not a great sinner 
in the common acceptation; on the contrary, he may be a 
highly respectable and orthodox member of society (see xvi. 15). 
The enemies of the Cross of Christ, according to St Paul, are 
those whose thoughts are fixed on earthly things (oi ra émi-yeva 
dpovoovres, Phil. iti. 19). 

Like Nirvana, Eternal Life involves absolute renunciation ; 
renunciation of personal aims, interests, desires, even affections 
in so far as they are egoistic. On this point Christ’s teaching is 
explicit. To buy Eternal Life, a man must sell all that he hath 
(Matt. x. 87-39; Lk. xiv. 33; Jno. xii. 25). The Kingdom of 
Heaven belongs to the poor in spirit. But renunciation, in 
both Bhagavad Gita and New Testament, is not asceticism, 
but inner detachment ; it consists, not in putting away things 
one would like to have, but in letting go things one has ceased 
to desire. He who gains Eternal Life wants nothing, because 
he possesses all things (2 Cor. vi. 10). 

And, in truth, renunciation is the law of life and progress ; 


1 Cp. especially Jno. xii. 25, in which the words {wy and yxy are rendered, 
both in Authorised and Revised Versions, by /ife. 
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we have to practise it continually to gain even our petty 
personal aims. ‘This world is not for the non-sacrificer, much 
less the other” (B.G., iv. 31). Even natural duties and 
affections have sometimes to be sacrificed to higher claims, 
Cuchullin, in the old Irish epic, slaying in single combat Ferdia, 
his bosom friend, but the enemy of his people ; Michael Angelo 
disobeying his father at the promptings of genius; the sons of 
Zebedee forsaking their nets and their father to follow a higher 
call ;, Christ Himself, leaving His parents as a boy to return to 
the Temple, afterwards renouncing all the claims of home and 
kindred for the sake of humanity—all these are illustrations of 
a law which is universal. 

Kternal Life means overcoming the “ pairs of opposites.” 
The joy which Christ promised His disciples is a feeling as far 
removed from what we generally call happiness as it is from 
pain ; it is rather a state in which happiness and pain are blent 
together in a strange and subtly sweet solution. It would be 
better called Peace, a word used by Christ Himself to describe 
it (Jno. xiv. 27; cp. B.G., iv. 39, vi. 15). The divine charity 
which we are commanded to cherish towards our neighbours 
has nothing to do with like or dislike; it is not the same as 
personal affection, which is founded on attraction, and therefore 
implies the possibility of repulsion (cp. Matt. v. 46; and B.G., 
xil. 17, 18). 

Like Nirvana, Eternal Life is a state of creative energy, 
in which the inner faculties of the man reach their highest 
potency. Jesus called this divine energy Faith, and taught 
that all things are rendered possible by it (Mk. ix. 28, xi. 33). 
And by it all the great moral revolutions in the history of 
mankind have been effected; before it physical force has 
always been impotent. Even material conditions may be 
transformed by it; the wonderful powers which, according to 
Patanjali, may be attained by the Yogi, have their parallel in 
the early history of Christianity, with its faith-cures and 
seeming miracles, and have indeed always been found sporadi- 
cally in the Christian Church. 
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The practical methods prescribed by Christ for the attain- 
ment of Eternal Life are self-control and prayer (Mk. ix. 29; 
Matt. vii. 7, 8). By prayer, Christ meant that earnest aspira- 
tion and concentration of purpose which is described in the 


| Bhagavad Gita—not the repetition of liturgies or petitions, to 


which He seems to have attached little importance (Matt. 
vi. 7; cp. B.G., xviii. 66, ix. 20-22). And the three Paths 
of the Bhagavad Gita are all to be found in the teachings of 
Christ—knowledge, leading to renunciation, works (Jno. ix. 
4, xv. 5; 1 Cor. x. 31; with which cp. Bhagavad Gita, ix. 27), 
and devotion (Jno. xv. 9, 12, ete.). Perhaps they are indi- 
cated in the threefold description of the Logos as the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life (Jno. xiv. 6), corresponding to the 
threefold division of our nature—will, intellect, emotion. 
According as these faculties predominate in different in- 
dividuals, so will be the route taken—till that “ harmonised ” 
state is reached in which all faculties are in balance and the 
paths merge in one. The Gospel of Works (Karma-Yoga) 
finds characteristic expression in the New Testament in the 
epistle of St James; it is, perhaps, specially congenial to the 
spirit of Protestantism, with its practical tendencies and its 
insistence on right conduct. The Gospel of Love or 
Devotion (Bhakti- Yoga) has its chief exponent in the Apostle 
John, and is the ideal which has appealed most to the higher 
spirits in the Roman Catholic Church. The Gospel of 
Knowledge (Jiiana- Yoga) pervades the writings of that eager 
and subtle intellect, the Apostle Paul, and has in later times 
informed the works of many an eager searcher after truth, 
both inside and outside the Churches. One of the most 
notable expositions of it is the Ethic of Spinoza.’ 

The view of Eternal Life which has just been set forth 
finds confirmation in the writings of the Christian mystics—of 
Eckhart, of Tauler, of Angelus Silesius, that profound and 
beautiful spirit, many of whose sayings might have been 


1 Especially the Fifth Book,—On the Power of the Intellect or Human 
Liberty. 
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directly inspired by the Bhagavad Gita, so closely are they in 
agreement with it. 

The state of Eternal Life, or Nirvana, is the final and 
highest outcome of human evolution, and it is evident that 
it can be reached by a few only ; and this is taught both by 
Krishna and by Christ. Only after age-long discipline and 
countless re-births does the individual attain final liberation, 
according to the Bhagavad Gita. And Christ speaks of it as 
a strait gate, entered but by few. “Many are called, but few 
are chosen.” For not only will but natural endowments are 
required for its attainment ; and the distance traversed by each 
aspirant towards the goal depends on his starting-point—his 
stage of evolution. Christ, like Krishna, believed in a divinely 
appointed, or (what is the same thing) inherent, necessity. 
He knew that the freedom of the human will is empirical— 
a part of Maya. Real freedom is reached only when the 
individual ceases to have a personal will, and relinquishes the 
power of choice; or rather, when he has reached that degree 
of illumination in which his choice coincides with the divine 
order (Rom. viii. 28). 

But the New Testament and the Bhagavad Gita are not 
addressed only to the chosen few ; they are full of teaching, of 
encouragement, of consolation for all seekers, even those who 
have gone but a little way. They recognise the divine germ 
in all. Even the “demoniacal” has this seed of divine life, 
this inmost self, the Atman, in latency, and may in the course 
of evolution come to liberation (B.G., xvi. 18, xvii. 6, ix. 
30). And Christ’s treatment of sinners, as well as numerous 
of His teachings—for example, the parable of the talents, and 
such sayings as Matt. x. 42; Lk. ix. 50 and xii. 48—show 
that He held a similar belief, that He was an Evolutionist in 
the moral sphere, and exacted from each man only that of 
which his nature rendered him capable. 

The Gospel of Krishna and the Gospel of Christ have, in 
fact, the same ultimate aim—the same aim which underlies all 
the highest forms of religion, in all lands and all ages. That 
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aim is to open to the human soul a way of escape from the 
dualism of matter and spirit in which humanity is at present 
involved, and to enable it’ to return to the primal unity. In 
the Hebrew myth which tells how man plucked the fruit of the 
tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, and, as a consequence, 
fell from the primal state of innocence, we have a symbolic 
presentation of the descent whereby the soul came into this 
dualism and under the dominion of the “ pairs of opposites.” 
This is why the Fall—not mentioned, I think, by the other 
New Testament writers—figures so largely in the works of St 
Paul, who set himself to construct an intellectual basis for 
Christianity, and may be said to have given a philosophical 
interpretation of it, as St John gave a mystical interpretation. 
The re-ascent from dualism to unity is the root idea of the 
Pauline epistles. It is that redemption of the body, that 
glorious liberty, that manifestation of the sons of God, for 
which the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth (Rom. 
viii. 19, 21, 23). In this idea is to be found, I believe, the 
key to the real meaning of that famous chapter on the Resur- 
rection, 1 Cor. xv.'. In Christ we rise from the world of 
shadows to the world of substances or realities; and St Paul 
looks forward to a still higher consummation (a consummation 
of which the restrictions of the human intellect and of human 
language compel him to speak in the future tense, though, 
like all Eternal processes, it is outside time), when the Logos 
Himself shall be reabsorbed into the Divine Unity, and God 
shall be All in All (1 Cor. xv. 24, 27, 28). 


“Infinite, God of Gods, home of all worlds, 
Unperishing, Sat asat, That supreme.” —(B.G., xi. 37.) 


M. JOYNT. 


Dus In. 


1See 1 Cor. xv. 22, 44-50, 56. Note the contrast between cdua Ywyixov 


and capa mvevpatixdy (v. 44); and between yxy loca and rvetpa Lworootv 
(v. 45). 





THE STATE OF THE DEAD. 


THe Rev. DAVID PURVES, D.D. 


Ir has been said that the key to the interpretation of ideas is 
their history. The history of the idea of an intermediate 
state of the dead is one which carries us back to the Old 
Testament, in which we find in the doctrine of Sheol a general 
conception of the state of the dead which was closely akin to 
heathen ideas. The Old Testament conception of Sheol is 
that it was the abode of the dead, and of all dead persons. 
The essential thing to be remembered about it is, that it is 
a conception that admits of no moral distinctions. Sheol is 
the place where the departed meet in a condition of bare 
existence, irrespective of moral difference, and in which, so 
far as can be gathered from Hebrew, Greek, or Babylonian, 
sources, the dead abide finally. The important thing for our 
present purpose is its moral significance, of which it may be 
said that it secured for Hebrew religion a definite belief in 
personality surviving death. The departed remained persons 
in Sheol, and, from scattered hints, it may be seen that they 
remained conscious, though Old Testament eschatology on 
this point wavered considerably, especially as to the extent 
to which the departed might be conceived of as related to the 
earth which they had left. The Old Testament Sheol was an 
important protest against the thought of the extinction of 
personality in death, and, in that respect, especially in its 
later developments, it laid the basis for a doctrine of immor- 


tality. It is impossible, from the Old Testament doctrine of 
90 
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Sheol, to gain any help in the settlement of such questions 
regarding the state of the dead as arise to the modern mind. 
The fact that the essence of the conception of life in Sheol 
was that of separation from God removes it far away from 
the modern idea of the present state of the departed as one 
in which moral developments may be supposed to take place. 
From the time of Moses to the fourth century before Christ, 
Sheol retained its non-moral character. It may seem strange 
to us that Old Testament thought did not advance, at least 
for some centuries, beyond this somewhat heathenish concep- 
tion, yet the explanation is not far to seek. It is that, in, 
Hebrew thought, the nation, and not the individual, is the 
unit. This idea of solidarity prevailed until the exile, when 
the religious centre was changed to the individual, and the 
craving for personal immortality which finds expression in 
later Hebrew writings began to assert itself. ‘ Never,” says 
Professor Charles, “in Palestinian Judaism, down to the Chris- 
tian era, did the doctrine of a merely individual immortality 
appeal to any but a few thinkers.” 

A change passed over later Hebrew thinking on the 
subject. Individual thinkers, or rather singers, arose who 
expressed the belief that the righteous might overleap Sheol. 
In isolated psalms Death and Sheol are resisted as the portion 
of the righteous in an emotional way ; and in still later times, 


‘through reflection on the subject, Hebrew thought tended 


towards the idea of resurrection. But whether in the emotional 
or the reflective way, pious souls, by a protest of the heart, 
grasped the thought of deliverance from Sheol, and protested 
against the idea of a man who had enjoyed fellowship with God 
in this life being cut off from Him in the next. That, e.g., 
is the specific thought in the sixteenth psalm, and it amounts , 
to a belief in immortality. The late Professor A. B. Davidson 
was in the habit of saying that Jewish Eschatology was a 
corollary of Jewish Theology. When this idea of deliverance 
from Sheol arose, the character of Sheol immediately changed. 
Sheol came to be regarded as penal, and as the abode of the 
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wicked only, while the abode of the righteous, which was 
reached by escaping from Sheol, came to be called Paradise, 
This change was brought about by the sheer vitality of later 
thinkers, who could not conceive of a future state in which 
they should be isolated from God, and in which communion 
with Him would be impossible. 

This means that Sheol had come to be regarded as a place 
with moral distinctions, and we find this conception more fully 
developed in apocalyptic literature. 

The point of transition from the Old Testament to the 
apocalyptic view is to be found in Daniel xii. 2, in which 
there is a clear recognition of moral distinctions among the 
dead, and this was coincident with the rise of the idea of 
Gehenna. This facilitated the recognition of Sheol as an 
intermediate state, and that doctrine came to hold a larger 
place in Judaism. It is neither possible nor desirable to go 
into the vacillations of Apocalyptic Eschatology ; but, taking 
the book of Enoch, which carries us forward to the close of 
the second century B.c., as illustrative of the general trend of 
opinion, it may be said that there is in apocalyptic literature 
a steady growth of opinion towards the recognition of Sheol as 
a definite stadium between death and judgment, with pre- 
liminary penalties, and, in some forms, with relative moral 
distinctions. Yet even so, the idea of an intermediate state is 
only partially ethical. Professor Charles says, “It aims at 
being moral, and ends in being mechanical.” The apoca- 
lyptic books waver on the subject of resurrection. Some 
favour the Old Testament view, in so far as it can be said 
that there was an Old Testament view at all; and there was 
one only to the extent of recognising a resurrection of those 
who had been in fellowship with God on earth—that is, a 
resurrection only of the righteous. Others, following the hint 
in Daniel xii., teach a resurrection of both just and unjust; 
but it is right to state that in the Midrash and the Talmud 
there is no doctrine of a universal resurrection. With many 
oscillations, the dominant idea came to be that of retribution, 
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which tended more and more to obscure the Old Testament 
view that the future life would be a continuance of the present 
in so far as that had been one of communion with God. This 
is borne out by the terminology used, for in the later books 


| there is a tendency to use Sheol in the sense of Hell, with 


Gehenna as another name for it, while the intermediate abode 
of the righteous is called Paradise, and Heaven comes into 
use aS the name for the post-resurrection abode of the 
righteous. ‘“ It may be said that the main current of apoca- 
lyptical literature ends by recognising two contrasted abodes 
for the righteous and wicked—Heaven, which is occasionally 
called Paradise, and Gehenna, which is sometimes identified 
with Sheol.” Thus, in apocalyptic as in modern literature, the 
idea of an intermediate state as one of moral probation was a 
purely speculative opinion, but eschatological ideas were so 
flexible at that period that no dogmatic result is attainable. 
When we come to the New Testament we are in a 
different atmosphere, though we are not done either with 
variations or with Judaistic terminology. Hades and 
Gehenna, as we find them in the New Testament, are 
Judaistic survivals, and the use of them presents us with 


‘many irreconcilable elements. The outstanding difference is, 


that in the New Testament we find a perfect synthesis of the 
Judaistic dualism between the individual and the race in the 
Christian conception of the Kingdom of God. New Testament 
ideas regarding the End, especially in the synoptic gospels, are 
determined by this category. That has to be borne in mind 
in approaching the teaching of the Master on eschatological 
truths ; and this also, that it does not appear that He ever 
intended to give a finished doctrine of the future state of man- 
kind. There has been far too much building on single texts 
from the gospels on the part of theorists regarding the state 
after death, and specially on parabolic utterances ; for it is a 
safe principle of interpretation, as Dr A. B. Bruce pointed out, 
that pictorial representation is not to be taken as dogmatic 
teaching. ‘The most conspicuous of these interpretations is 
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the use that has been made, by writers on both sides of the 
question of an intermediate state, of the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus. The plain didactic purpose of this parable is far away 
from being a lesson on the state of the dead. Jesus is teaching 
the damning sin of selfishness, and laying down the general 
principle that sin pursues the sinner with its consequences 
into the next life; but to go further than this, and base a 
dogmatic theory of any kind on the figure of “the great gulf 
fixed,” or on the intercession of Dives for his brethren, is 
fatuous. ‘To rest the case either for or against the idea of an 
intermediate state of the dead, with moral discriminations, and 
of a gospel of recovery after death, on this and other parabolic 
utterances of the Master, is most precarious, and it is equally 
precarious to build upon the use by Jesus of the words 
“‘ Hades ” and “ Paradise.” In all the cases where they occur, 
it is manifest that the Master used them in a figurative, not 
a didactic, sense. We cannot claim for the words of our Lord 
that they give us an exhaustive disclosure of the Last Things 
at all; for, in relation to the future, He seems to have fixed 
His thoughts so steadily on the final conclusion as to skip the 
intervening stages. On this point we take without reserve 
the verdict of Dr Salmond: “Christ Himself gives no 
doctrine of an intermediate state.” 

The New Testament evidence for an intermediate state of 
probation after death, outside the gospels, is very scanty, and 
can be so used only by a strained interpretation. The fact is, 
that New Testament Eschatology runs on such diverse lines 
that it is impossible to construct a coherent scheme at all, and 
many of the questions on which we desire to have light did not 
arise to the minds of the New Testament writers. This is par- 
ticularly the case with St Paul, of whom, in this regard, it has 
been well said: “Subjects like conditional immortality, or 
eternal punishment, the intermediate state, etc., did not present 
themselves to his mind in the guise or in the terms which form 
the battle-ground of modern discussions.” As for the testi- 
mony of St Peter, and the vexed passage about the “ spirits in 
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prison,” and “ preaching to the dead,” it is hard to see why so 
many writers of note could bring themselves to rely so much 
on “an isolated passage, the key to which seems to have been 
lost.” It is particularly perplexing to find a scholar of the 
standing of Professor Charles saying: “These passages in Ist 
Peter are of extreme value. They attest the all but complete 
moralisation of Hades.” The literature of their exposition is 
largely an exegetical jungle, and the text, on any of the 
numerous interpretations of it, is “a theologoumenon of 
Peter.” It cannot be made out, on exegetical grounds, that 
the New Testament either sustains or upsets the contention 
that the state of the dead is an intermediate state of moral 
probation, with a view to final restoration. So far as the 
letter of the New Testament is concerned, the evidence 
rather goes to show that the present life is the day of 
opportunity. In fact it comes to this, that, both in the. 
Old and New Testaments, the verdict is an agnostic one as 
regards the fate of the unbelieving; while the weight of the 
case as regards the righteous is made to rest on the present 
fact of a fellowship with God, which will be extended beyond 
death into eternity. The result of a patient study of the 
Scriptural evidence is to make one feel that eschatological 
questions cannot be decided on grounds of philology alone. 
That being the case, we are forced back on certain large 
general considerations, which must, in the last issue, regulate, 
if not determine, our attitude to this whole question. This 
is so in the nature of the case, and also because so many of the 
Scripture passages which may be quoted on both sides of the 
discussion are largely matter of dispute. Thus one writer 
says: “ The explicit doctrine of the New Testament is one of 
endless torment.” But he goes on to urge that “The spirit 
of the New Testament corrects its letter, and we are forced 
back from contemporary representations of future judgment, 
outside or inside the New Testament, to Christian facts and 
Christian principles.” There is much force in this contention, 
for much of the New Testament phraseology as to the future 
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state was borrowed from apocalyptic writings, and the New 
Testament eschatology varies considerably. This must cer- 
tainly be taken into account as modifying the letter of the 
New Testament in regard to future destiny, though we must 
also admit that when we talk of falling back from the letter 
of the New Testament to its spirit, we are launched upon a 
wide sea. Yet this is what, in the last issue, and apart from 
dogmatic opinions, most thinking persons do. 

The consideration that determines our beliefs regarding 
the future state is the character of God as revealed by Jesus 
Christ. This consideration has logical consequences that 
cannot be ignored. If God loves all men, if He willeth that 
all should be saved; if God be not only transcendent but 
immanent, not only governing like a potentate, but living by 
His Spirit in the hearts of men, so that “ Hell becomes that 
state of mind from which God is shut out, and Heaven is that 
purity where He can make His home,” is there not an almost 
irresistible conclusion that all men shall be saved? Does that 
not logically follow from an atonement made by Christ for 
all, and from the universal call of the Gospel? Yet it is 
equally undeniable that there are those who die apparently 
impenitent. The freedom of the will, and the fact that the 
root of religious activity is in the will, is a rock on which 
the waves of an easy-going view of human life and destiny 
break into angry foam; and one feels that if the fact that 
constitutes man a responsible being renders possible an eternal 
resistance to the will of God, death may usher one into a 
position which is either irreversible, or reversible only on the 
supposition of a probation in an intermediate state. And yet, 
can we accept the dogma of such a probationary state, in view 
of the slender amount of evidence in favour of it? So it 
comes to this, that we are in a strait betwixt two—the longing 
to believe in the offer of mercy to those who have died 
without accepting Christ, and the unquestionable lack of 
evidence in support of this conclusion. ‘There is, on the one 
hand, the apparently irresistible conclusion from our belief in 
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the character of God as revealed by Christ, “a Father doing 
| the best He can for all His children, both in this world and 
in that which is to come.” On the other, we are confronted 
with the stern fact of human freedom and responsibility, and, 
with that, the possibility of eternal resistance to the will of 
God. And, in the midst of our perplexity, there is the lack 
of sufficient evidence to justify a dogmatic assertion either 
way. What refuge is open to us but that of a reverent 
agnosticism? Is not “a merciful uncertainty the most de- 
sirable of all remedies for an age weary of over-dogmatism ?” 
There are two general considerations on which the 
advocates of an intermediate state of probation after death 
have rested their conclusion, which cannot be ignored. One 
is the undoubted fact that so many Christian characters remain 
imperfect so far as the present life is concerned, and the other 
is the apparent necessity to leave room for the development 
of character in the opposite direction after death. In other 
words, are we not forced by our knowledge of character to 
P believe both that a process of sanctification wil! go on after 
death in the case of believers, and that a corresponding process 
| of deterioration will take place in the case of those who die 
in their sins? The Shorter Catechism says, “The souls of 
believers are at their death made perfect in holiness”; and St 
Paul prays for the Philippians, “ Being confident of this very 
thing, that He which began a good work in you will perfect 
it until the day of Jesus Christ.” How can an expectation 
such as St Paul’s be fulfilled if the dictum of the catechism 
be accepted? Have we not often felt, in regard to the death 
of imperfect and immature Christians, that we can scarcely 
conceive of God’s work being perfected in them without a 
further development of character in an intermediate state ‘ 
And is it not equally inconceivable that death will suddenly 
stop the development of an evil character from bad to worse? 
Then there are the cases, like that of the dying thief, in which 
repentance takes place at death; and of these we ask—Can 


one who has rejected Christ in life be made meet for heaven 
Vou. VIL—No. 1. q 
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in the twinkling of an eye, during the moment of dissolution’ 
Does not this type of case almost compel us to believe in the 
possibility of development after death? ‘The answer to all 
these questions is, that we cannot tell what transformation of 
character may take place in a soul at the moment of death; 
above all, what may be involved in the tremendous change 
which death makes in moral relationships. It is impossible for 
us to say anything at all as to the possibilities of moral progress, 
and of growth into the perfect likeness of Christ, which open 
up to those who pass into His presence. That death will 
remove existing hindrances to such perfection of character may 
be assumed, but that the Christian character will be perfected 
by anything of the nature of further discipline in the inter. 
mediate state can never be anything more than a pious opinion. 
These large general considerations appeal to certain minds 
with more or less force at all times, but it must be said that, 
while a certain validity must be assigned to them, they can 
scarcely be taken as settling a doctrine which is exegetically 
so improbable as that of a state of probation after death, in 
what is called an intermediate state of the dead. | 
We are now in a position to consider the possible | 
alternatives which, both on the basis of Scripture testimony 
and of these general considerations, may be held regarding 
the present state of the dead. The state of the dead is 
either one of unconscious sleep, or one of probation and 
development, or one of eternal issues. On the basis of 4 
few texts in the epistles of St Paul, in which sleep is used 
in a metaphorical sense, the view has been maintained by 
various writers that the state between death and the judgment 
is in the case of the departed a long sleep. But it is surely 
enough to dispose of this theory to point out that the use 
made of the idea of sleep in such passages is purely meta 
phorical; and further, that St Paul, following the Master 
in using sleep as an emblem of death, does so for purposes 
of consolation, not of dogmatic teaching. The comparison 
of death to sleep occurs just in those passages which we most 
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frequently use when we attempt to comfort bereaved persons 
regarding those who have departed this life ; and the metaphor 
itself is against the dogmatic use which is made of it in the 
theory in question, for it cannot be contended that one is 


| unconscious in sleep. The analogy of bodily sleep and of 


its extraordinary experiences is against such a supposition. 
The expression “sleep of death” is not a distinctively 
Scripture one, but was used by the Greeks, and was not 
regarded by them as involving unconsciousness. The slain 
heroes of Homer are regarded as fully conscious, and as 
deploring their lot. Apart from the danger of building a 
theory upon a metaphor, it may be claimed that the metaphor 
itself does not even suggest it. And a further objection to 
the theory might be taken on the ground that if the dead 
are unconscious, there is no room for the probation which, 
on a doctrine of an intermediate state, the departed are 
supposed to be undergoing. It is astonishing how many 
have fallen under the spell of this inadequate alternative. 
It grew up so early that Origen, in the third century, had 
to refute it. It appeared in Reformation times, and was the 
subject of a tract written against it by Calvin, though Luther 
came under the influence of it for a time. __It finds no support 
in the teaching of our Lord, who, though He speaks of those 
who have entered the state of the dead as sleeping, uses the 
word for purposes of consolation, and not to indicate the 
state after death as one of unconsciousness. 

The second alternative is that of probation and develop- 
ment, which is specifically what is meant by the doctrine of 
an intermediate state, and which has been fully discussed. 

There remains as a third alternative that which may be 
called the doctrine of eternal issues, by which is meant the 
view that the present life is charged with issues which are 
determined at death. In view of the study of the whole sub- 
ject, it is possibly needless to attach oneself to any one of the 
alternatives regarding the present state of the departed. Here. 
if anywhere, an attitude of reverent agnosticism is admissible ; 
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but what is always most significant is, that the strongest words 
in regard to the finality of the present life as a period of 
probation are those of Jesus. ‘“ The contrast in His mind jis 
always between life on earth and life hereafter. The world to 
come is not divided into two sections, the intermediate and 
the final. It is one world, where the conditions are wholly 
different from what they are here. Its characteristic is that 
the issues of the present life, whether for good or evil, are 
there made plain. Death and the last judgment seem almost 
to fall into one line of vision, and the interval between them 
is never clearly emphasised. Hence His language regarding 
the future carries with it a varying suggestiveness. If we 
look at the main lines of His thought, and do not force 
isolated phrases into a significance not belonging to them, 
then, though we are not entitled to say that He confined the 
probation of souls to the present world, we are bound to 
acknowledge that He did not encourage the thought of its 
extension into the unseen. His whole teaching on destiny 
has for its dominant note the awfulness of the issues with 


which life on earth is charged.” 


DAVID PURVES. 


BeEwrast. 





ON CERTAIN ALLEGED DEFECTS IN 
THE CHRISTIAN MORALITY. ' 


JAMES SETH, M.A., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 


Ir has been customary, especially in an apologetic interest, to 
accentuate the difference between the ethics of Christianity 
and those of Paganism, to insist upon the originality of the 
ethical point of view of Christianity, and its reversal of all 
the old Pagan moral values. Greek virtues are, it has been 
roundly contended, from the new point of view occupied by 
Christianity, only “splendid vices.” Missing, as it did, the 
secret of goodness, the best moral insight of the ancient world 
was blind to the essential distinction between virtue and vice; 
it remained, at best, within the world of moral appearance, and 
never penetrated to that of moral reality. ‘The revelation of 
the true nature of goodness in the life and teaching of Christ 
has therefore meant, on the whole, the reversal of all earlier 
and non-Christian moral judgments, the transvaluation of all 
Pagan moral values. And if we find anticipations of Christian 
morality among the ancient Greeks and Romans or among 
other races, these have been regarded as simply happy guesses 
at ethical truth, unrelated, or related only by contradiction, to 
the rest of their ethical principles—guesses which waited for 
their confirmation and explanation in the Christian moral 
system. 

1 Murtle Lecture, delivered in the University of Aberdeen on 20th 


January 1907. 
101 
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It was inevitable that such a line of argument should 
provoke a counter-argument, proceeding on the same lines, 
against Christianity as an ethical system; that the very origin- 
ality or novelty of the ethical point of view attributed to it, its 
supposed effort to invalidate the moral judgments of the Pagan 
world, and to reverse all moral judgments other than its own, 
should lead to its condemnation as lacking the insight which 
led the Pagan mind to these judgments, and as inimical to the 
further progress of the race along the lines of the splendid 
ancient civilisations. As a recent writer has truly said, “The 
classes who formerly busied themselves with the criticism of 
Christianity on its historical side are now interesting themselves 
in the criticism of it from another side. A generation is grow- 
ing up which is calling ethical Christianity into question just 
as two preceding generations called in question historical 
Christianity. . . . The difficulty which young men to-day 
have in accepting Christianity is not intellectual but moral” 
(Garrod, Religion of all Good Men, pref.). The reaffirma- 
tion of the Pagan, as against the Christian, point of view is, as 
this writer frankly confesses, the reaffirmation of a kind of 
ethical naturalism as against the ethical supernaturalism or 
spiritualism of Christianity. “The ideal which all healthy 
nations and all healthy individual men (if they could imparti- 
ally analyse their ideals) set before themselves, is not the 
spiritual man, but what I may call the best kind of natural 
man” (p. 141). “ Let us not be ashamed to acknowledge that 
by which we really live. Let us have done with pretence. 
Let us cease to call ourselves Christians when we do not 
follow Christ. Let us cease attempténg to reduce Christianity 
to a metaphor and to make the words of Christ mean to us 
what they never meant to him” (p. 154; cf: HisBERT Journal, 
April 1905). Let us substitute for the medley of Christianity 
and Paganism which gets itself accepted as “ Christianity ” the 
Christianity of Christ himself and of the primitive Christians, 
and we shall see immediately the incongruity between our 
profession and our practice, and acknowledge not only the 
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impossibility, but the undesirability, of the practice of the 
Christian morality by the modern world. 

The condemnation of the Christian ideal proceeds upon 
three main grounds. First, that ideal denies, it is alleged, 
the value of interests which must always possess value for the 
healthy-minded man, those interests which it sums up under 


§ the terms the “world” and the “flesh.” In other words, it 
§ is merely a negative or ascetic ideal, and cannot therefore be 


the true ideal for such a being as man in such a world as this. 
Its very presupposition is that this world passeth away, and 
that man’s true life lies in a future which imparts to this life 
the only value which it can possess for the spiritual man. 
Secondly, it not merely invalidates the instincts and interests 
of the healthy-minded man, and the “goods” which consist 
in the satisfaction of these natural desires; it further degrades 
and enslaves the human spirit itself, and paralyses, instead of 
stimulating, its highest powers. Its morality is not merely 
lacking in virility and strength, it destroys the virile qualities 
in human nature, and substitutes servility and cowardice for 
the masterfulness and courage which are inseparable from 
strength of purpose and self-respect. It is therefore the 
enemy of progress, which is the result of the struggle of the 
strong with the weak, of the fit with the unfit, and of the 
victory of the former over the latter. Still a third ground of 
condemnation of the Christian morality is found in its alleged 
anti-social tendencies, the impossibility of constructing any 
system of social order in accordance with its principles. 
While the morality of the Pagan world was essentially 
political, and resulted from a reflective analysis of the con- 
ditions of social and political existence, Christianity, it is 
contended, is essentially anti-political, and its fundamental 
principle of the non-resistance of evil implies the dissolution 
of the State. Accordingly we find Tolstoy arguing that the 
entire course of civilisation has been a mistake, the result of 
disloyalty to the Christian ideal of life, and that the State 
itself is, and must ever be, a Pagan and anti-Christian institu- 
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tion. Let us be true to the Christian ideal, he urges, and we 
shall have no use for the State; the civic virtues will give 
place to their Christian opposites. 

Now the real question raised for us by this attack upon the 
Christian morality is the “previous question” whether the 
morality attacked is, or is not, the Christian morality. For 
we cannot deny that the morality thus represented as the 
Christian morality is, in the main, justly condemned on the 
grounds alleged. A morality which invalidates human nature 
and all its judgments of good, which fails to give a positive 
interpretation of the interests of the present life, is itself so 
far invalidated. The true morality must recognise the essential 
dignity of human nature and guard jealously the self-respect 
of the good man; a morality which humiliates and degrades 
man is justly condemned. And finally, a moral ideal which 
invalidates and, if practised, would destroy the State, is 
obviously not merely an impracticable ideal for a political 
being like man, but is so far inadequate and misleading; a 
morality which regards the State as simply the enemy of 
goodness is no less in error than a morality which regards the 
world and the flesh in the same light, or which insults the 
dignity of human nature and undermines the self-respect of 
the moral being. The questions raised for us, therefore, by 
this criticism of the Christian morality, are: (1) Whether that 
morality is essentially negative and merely ascetic; (2) 
whether it degrades human nature and destroys self-respect, 
and is therefore the foe of progress; (3) whether it is 
essentially anarchistic and anti- political in its spirit and 
tendency. 


(1) In the first place, then, we must distinguish carefully 
between the asceticism which is an essential element in 
Christian morality and the asceticism of the Mystic or of the 
Monk. The latter counsels withdrawal from the life of the 
world, that is, from the avocations and interests of the 
ordinary man and of this life, because it holds that these are 
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two alternative lives between which we must make our 
choice—the worldly and the unworldly life, and that the 
only possibility of living the unworldly life is to withdraw 
from the life of the world. The antithesis between the Flesh 
and the Spirit, between the practical and the contemplative 
life, is absolute ; the one must be exchanged for the other. 
Now the Christian ideal too is an unworldly life, the victory 
of the Spirit over the Flesh, the definitive choice of the 
Kingdom of God and the rejection of the kingdom of the 
world. But Christianity sees no essential evil in the earthly 
life, in the practical pursuit of natural satisfactions as such. 
“The Son of Man came eating and drinking.” ‘“ Your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things”—of food and raiment and the provision of all the 
other needs of the natural life. Christ did not summon his 
followers to a life in the wilderness, like the Baptist; he never 
counselled them to withdraw from the world of their ordinary 
avocations. ‘They were to live the unworldly life 2m the world, 
to realise his ideal of life in the ordinary and not in any 
extraordinary life. The asceticism which he inculcates is an 
asceticism of the spirit and not of the outward conduct. As 
itis only our preference of external and material to spiritual 
and internal goods—our making of what ought to be merely 
means to higher ends into ends-in-themselves—that con- 
stitutes the evil of earthly goods, so the only asceticism to 
which we are called by Christ is that which consists in the 
subordination of instrumental to final goods, of means to 
ends, in the recognition that the only good which has absolute 
or unconditional value is the good of the spirit itself, or 
righteousness. ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things”—all the other goods, in 
so far as they are truly good, that is, the means to the highest 
good—* shall be added unto you.” 

Moreover, the unworldly life is synonymous with the 
unselfish life; the great commandment, the ultimate law of 
the good life, is Love. And the expression of love is service, 
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and the first opportunity of service is found in ministry to the 
earthly needs of our fellows. ‘The ministry of Christ himself 
was a ministry of healing as well as a ministry of preaching, 
and it was in the first place a ministry of healing. The con- 
stant opportunity of the spirit, therefore, he teaches, will be 
found in the ministry to the earthly needs of our fellows. To 
those who urge, “ Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy 
name, and in thy name done many wonderful works?” he 
will say at the last, “I never knew you.” The first and 
essential condition of his approval is to love our neighbour as 
ourselves, to see that no one to whose wants we can minister 
lacks anything which it lies in our power to supply. Even, 
therefore, if there were any danger, in the Christian ideal, of a 
tendency towards an asceticism of the mystic or monastic type 
—which I contend there is not—such a tendency would be 
corrected by the characteristic altruism, and resulting practi- 
calism, of that ideal. 

Yet it may still be urged that, although it may be true 
that Christ did not, in so many words, counsel the practice of 
asceticism, the characteristic spirit of his teaching is that of 
aloofness from the ordinary secular interests and 4vocations of 
human life; that he has no sympathy with civilisation, with 
the secular and industrial activities which promote it, or with 
the culture of the ideal life, whether of science or of art, in 
which it really consists ; that his exclusive interest in righteous- 
ness is a survival of the narrowness of outlook, the unintellectu- 
ality and insensibility to the beautiful which characterised the 
Hebrew mind ; and that if we would be perfect, we must add 
to the Hebrew interest in righteousness the Greek interest in 
the true and the beautiful, as well as the Teutonic enthusiasm 
for action and practical achievement. 

Now the general and sufficient answer to such a criticism 
of the Christian ideal of life is simply that, by the very nature 
of the case, the teaching of Christ is limited to what he regards 
as the essential and all-important element in the life of man— 
the essential and all-important, but not, therefore, the exclusive 
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) 
interest of that life. His teaching has nothing to do with 
civilisation, with culture, with work or industry as such. He 
is so preoccupied with the moral and religious interest that he 
almost seems to treat it as if it existed alone and apart from 
these other interests. His point of view is that of the Prophet, 
and that of the Prophet of the Kingdom in the new spiritual 
sense. By adopting that point of view, and refusing to 
abandon it even for a moment, he does affirm the supreme 
importance of the moral and religious interest : so transcendent 
is its importance that no other interest, however important and 
worthy in itself, can be allowed to compete with it. But this 
does not imply that, in their own place, when duly, that is, 
utterly subordinated to the religious interest, these other 
interests are invalidated. In righteousness he sees the supreme, 
but not the only good. If I may say so, Christ betrays the 
inevitable limitation of view of the specialist ; his attention is 
so preoccupied with the problem of righteousness, with his 
own peculiar problem, that he does ignore the other problems 
of human life, the problems of civilisation, of industrial activity, 
and of culture. But to ignore these problems is not to deny 
that they exist, and that they demand their solution. Only, 
the problem of righteousness must be solved first, and its 
solution will govern that of the others. His depreciation of 
what we may call, by contrast with the religious, the secular 
interests of life is, in short, a relative, not an absolute, de- 
preciation. 

The view that he not merely subordinated, but condemned 
the industrial life, is the result of an unintelligent reading 
of such sayings as, “Take no thought for the morrow, 
what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, or where- 
withal ye shall be clothed,” as if he had _ forbidden 
ordinary prudence and concern with the means of liveli- 
hood. All that he does condemn is such an anxious care 
for our material well-being as means distrust of the fatherly 
goodness of God, who feeds the birds of the air and clothes the 
lilies of the field and cannot forget the needs of his children. 
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What he condemns is such a preoccupation with the problem 
of material well-being as would distract the mind from the 
problem of spiritual well-being. In the pursuit of wealth he 
sees the great temptation for the human soul; the spirit of 
cupidity is the opposite of the spirit of the Kingdom. “Ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon.” “ What shall it profit a 
man if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul ”— 
his own proper life ? 

And must we not still admit that his standard is the true 
one by which to measure the value of material goods, and 
even of that entire system of material goods which we call 
“civilisation”? These goods have, after all, only an 
instrumental value, as means to spiritual good; as soon as 
material comfort is made an end in itself, it not only loses all 
its value, but becomes an evil. Civilisation is not an unmixed 
blessing, as history and our own experience are constantly 
teaching us; it brings its own peculiar temptations with it. 

And even the life of culture itself, intellectual and zsthetic, 
to which the Greeks so wisely subordinated the practical and 
industrial life, must be subordinated, in its own interest as well 
as in the interest of the higher life whose minister it really is, 
to the ethical and religious life. Not in science, nor in art, 
after all, but in morality, in conduct, is to be found the true 
life even of the artist and of the man of science. ‘To this 
extent it is necessary still to Hebraise. 

The only real opposition, then, is between the Christian 
morality and a morality of mere naturalism, which finds the 
measure of good in the satisfaction of natural desires or animal 
needs, on the one hand, or an intellectualism or zstheticism 
of the Greek type, which exalts the scientific and esthetic 
interests above the moral or practical, on the other. The 
Christian ideal prescribes no ascetic rule of life, it sees spiritual 
possibilities in all the natural interests of human life; and 
while it may ignore many problems which we are called upon 
to solve, while it may ignore the secular life as such, it is yet 
so far from invalidating that life that it postulates it as the 
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material, so to speak, of the higher life in which alone its real 
interest lies. 

(2) The second aspect of the Christian reversal of Pagan 
moral values upon which criticism has fastened is that which we 
may call its social aspect, and it is obviously a no less important 
aspect of the Christian morality than the one which we have 
been so far considering. The Christian morality, as we have 
seen, is essentially altruistic; the sacrifice of the lower or 
animal to the higher or human self is at the same time the 
sacrifice of the self for others. In this sense also it is insisted 


| that we must lose our life if we would find it, and die if we 


would live. 
It is here, in the social reference, that the difference and 
opposition between the Christian and the Pagan point of view 


b makes itself most acutely felt. It means a changed attitude 
| towards our fellows, and the practical consequences of such a 


change of social attitude have been historically momentous. 
These consequences are to be seen not so much in the new 
philanthropy, the new effort to alleviate the sufferings and 
misfortunes of the masses of mankind, as in the new demo- 
cratic feeling for these masses of mankind, the new conception 
of social duty. The exchange of the egoistic for the altruistic 
point of view implies a remarkable change of moral values—a 
changed measure of moral values. A new measure of moral 
greatness is implied: for the greatness of mastery there is 
substituted the greatness of service. “Ye know that the 
princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they 
that are great exercise authority upon them. But it shall not 
be so among you: but whosoever will be great among you, let 
him be your minister; and whosoever will be chief among you, 
let him be your servant ; even as the Son of Man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
formany.” A man’s greatness is to be measured not by the 
services which he can command, but by the services which he 
is able to render: “ It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
The real opportunity of good is to be found in the opportunity 
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of service ; a man is not to think of others as existing for him, 
but of himself as existing for others. It is a new note, unheard 
in the highest ethical reflection of the Greeks, or only faintly 
heard in the claim of the State upon the citizen; but the 
Greek State was essentially aristocratic, the many existed— 
lived and toiled and died—for the few, the ungifted many for 
the gifted few. But Christ says that the highest must serve 
the lowest, that the highest is simply he who most completely 
serves. And the essence of all service is self-forgetfulness, 
self-sacrifice, the brotherly love that takes no thought for itself 
but only for others. Its essential spirit is the spirit of humility, 
of lowly-mindedness, the opposite of the “ high-mindedness” 
of the Greeks. 

But such an ideal, it is contended, is fatal to all progress, 
Sacrificing the few to the many, it sacrifices excellence and 
distinction to mediocrity. With its praise of lowly-mindedness 
and service, it discourages the true heroic type, and substitutes 
for it an anemic, unvirile, servile type of manhood. It is 
the morality of the slave, and is ‘prompted by the self: 
protective and self-preservative instinct of degenerating life.” 
It is the ingenious means by which the weak avenge then- 
selves upon the strong, the slaves upon their masters. As 
soon as the masters come to believe that mastery is wrong 
and service noble, their mastery is gone; the Christianising 
of Rome meant her conquest by Judea. The victory of 
the weak, of the unfit to live, means the degeneration of the 
race, the sacrifice of the interests of the future to those 
of the present, the conquest of the will to live by the will 
not to live. 

The answer to the question of the relative validity of 
Christian and Pagan moral values must depend once more 
upon our answer to the previous question of the value of life 
itself, what makes life worth living, or which type of life is 
best worth living. ‘ Degeneration ”—from what type? De- 
generation from the animal type may well be progression 
towards the human type. The will not to live the merely 
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animal life may well be identical with the will to live the true 
life of man. Nietzsche’s condemnation of the Christian ideal 
is in terms of a standard of value which Christianity itself 
has antiquated and rendered obsolete, nay, which even 
Paganism had already superseded. His condemnation of 
the Christian morality is in reality a condemnation of morality 
itself, an assertion of nature against morality, of the animal 
against the man. His ideal is that of sheer power, unre- 
strained by any considerations of moral obligation. He 
delights to speak of himself as an ‘*Immoralist,” and of 
his point of view as one “beyond good and evil.” 

And yet beneath all the paradox and extravagance of his 
language there is an important truth in Nietzsche’s interpreta- 
tion of the significance of the new altruism of the Christian 
morality ; of the emancipation of the slave, the acceptance 
of the democratic ideal in place of the aristocratic ideal of 
Paganism, as its essential implications. So far from its being 
aservile morality, it has proved itself the moral inspiration of 
all movements for the emancipation of the enslaved masses of 
mankind. But this very fact raises the other question whether 
its influence has not been, and must not always be, on the side 
of mediocrity rather than of excellence and distinction ; whether, 
in the interest of the highest type of manhood, it is not neces- 
sary to adopt the ancient aristocratic point of view, and sub- 
ordinate the interests of the many to those of the few, rather 
than conversely. ‘The answer is that while the Christian ideal 
is certainly democratic, breaking down the distinction between 
the many and the few, it is just for this reason aristocratic in 
the true sense. So far from levelling down to a dull medio- 
crity, it levels up to the standard of the highest excellence. 
It sees, in all, the possibilities which the best Pagan insight 
discovered only in the few. It sees in each son of man, how- 
ever unfortunate or degraded, a possible son of God, in each 
soul or self a value commensurate with this high calling and 
possibility. For the Pagan contempt for the mass of toilers 
it substitutes a deep reverence for their potential greatness ; 
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it raises all, it degrades none. How should a religion degrade 
man, or cause him to forfeit his self-respect, which tells him 
that his relation to God is that of a son to a Father, and his 
relation to his fellow-men that of members of a common family ? 
How should it sap the springs of the more virile qualities when 
it calls upon its disciples to sacrifice life itself for righteousness 
and to rejoice when they are counted worthy to suffer for the 
Kingdom’s sake? Is not the courage of the martyr at least 
equal to that of the soldier? Has not Christian virtue proved 
itself possessed of heroic quality ? 

And as for the survival of the unfit or the less fit, the 
perpetuation by Christian effort of the weaker and less healthy 
type, it is only from the standpoint of a physiological naturalism 
like that of Nietzsche that such an objection can be raised. 
Doubtless there is a measure of truth in the criticism of the 
actual altruism of so-called Christian society, which has too 
often contented itself with merely palliative efforts which have 
resulted in the further development of the evil thus super- 
ficially treated, instead of attacking its causes and eradicating 
it. The physiological point of view has its own relative 
validity, even in ethics. But it is not to be confused with the 
ethical point of view. Health is one of the goods of human 
life, and a condition of many more; but it is not itself the 
Good. From the ethical point of view the fitness or worthiness 
of the individual to live is not to be measured in terms of his 
physical fitness or physiological efficiency, but in terms of his 
ethical fitness, the ethical possibilities of his life. And surely 
Christianity has given us the true criterion of the life of the 
individual, as well as the true method of dealing with the 
physically and morally degenerate, when it insists upon the 
existence of the highest ethical possibilities not merely in the 
physically weakest but even in the morally most depraved. 

(3) The discussion of the third objection to the Christian 
morality has been to a certain extent anticipated by that of 
the first. It is objected that, in spite of its altruistic spirit, 
that morality is distinctly anti-social in its actual influence 
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}upon conduct, since it not only depreciates and ignores the 


importance of the State, which is the all-inclusive social 
institution and the presupposition of all social order and well- 
being, but by its insistence upon the principle of love as 
against that of force, of forgiveness and non-resistance of evil, 
sets itself in opposition to the State, which is founded on force 
and exists for the maintenance of justice and the punishment 
of evil. Now it cannot be questioned that Christ intended 
to substitute a new humanitarianism for the older exclusive 
patriotism of the Greek and Hebrew world; interest in the 
Kingdom of God, which is the kingdom of humanity, for 
interest in one’s own city or State; the spirit of fraternity 
for the spirit of citizenship. If God is the Father of all men, 
then it follows that membership in the Kingdom of God is 
open to all men, and that in every member of the human race 
the Christian recognises the claim of a common brotherhood. 
The good citizen is no longer to be identified with the good 
man; the good man is a citizen of the world, no less truly 


» from the Christian than from the Stoic point of view. But, 


as we have already seen, this subordination of the political to 
the ethical point of view does not necessarily imply the 
invalidating of the former, any more than the subordination 
of the economic or (in general) the secular to the ethical and 
religious interest implies the denial that the economic and 
secular interests have their legitimate place in the life of the 
good man. The fact that Christ does not concern himself 
with political or economic questions, with questions of the 
organisation of social life, is simply the inevitable result of 
his preoccupation with the supreme question of the nature of 
goodness itself, of his conviction of the supreme importance 
of this question and the comparative unimportance of all other 
questions. Doubtless, too, his lack of interest in the State is, 
in part, to be accounted for by the pettiness and hopelessness 
of Jewish politics in his time—it is a case of the fulfilment of 
Plato’s dream of a great nature born to citizenship of a petty 


State whose politics cannot distract his mind from its higher 
Vou. VI.—No. 1. 8 
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task—as well as by his conviction that the political order itself 
—the entire temporal and secular order—is shortly to be 
superseded, that the State is not the permanent, but only the 
temporary, medium of the social life. 

Yet it never seems to have occurred to Jesus to counsel 
withdrawal from the State or neglect of civic obligations, any 
more than it occurred to him to counsel withdrawal from 
ordinary secular avocations or neglect of ordinary duty. He 
may have failed, for the reasons just suggested, to realise the 
ethical importance of the State, the ethical significance of 
citizenship ; but he did not set himself in opposition to the 
State, he did not see in it, as his earliest disciples seem to have 
seen, the enemy of the true life of the individual. To interpret 
his teaching as implying such an antagonism to the State is 
to fall into the error, against which I have already argued, of 
confusing his spiritual and unworldly point of view with that 
of mere asceticism. That, when the question of the impor- 
tance of social institutions is once raised, he does not fail to 
recognise this importance, is obvious from his deliverance 
regarding the family, which forms the great exception to his 
usual reticence on such questions. He answers the question 
put to him by the Pharisees about the legitimacy of divorce, 
and explicitly abrogates the law of Moses on the subject. 

But, it is objected, the practice of the Christian virtue of 
forgiveness, obedience to the precept of non-resistance of evil, 
means disloyalty to the State. To allow injuries to go 
unpunished, to refuse to take advantage of the provision which 
the State makes for their punishment, is to do what in us lies 
to destroy the State ; if all acted on this maxim, there would 
be no State. Now it must be observed, first, that this maxim, 
as enunciated by Christ, is a principle, not a rule, of conduct; 
secondly, that its obvious application is not to the public, but 
to the private life of the individual, just as in the case of the 
maxim: “Swear not at all, but let your Yea be Yea and your 
Nay Nay”; and finally, that he is contemplating the conduct 
of the higher spiritual life—the higher order of the Kingdom 
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of God—where love supersedes force, and no man looks to his 
own things but every man to the things of others; he is 
describing the ideal life, and legislating for it. And is it not 
the case that just in so far as we do submit ourselves to the 
higher and more stringent laws of the life of goodness, we 
transcend the sphere of personal rights and cease to attach 
the old importance to personal injuries? Is not the very 
necessity of the State, in its present form, the very necessity 
of forcibly protecting the rights of the individual from attack 
by other individuals, a sad commentary on the imperfection 
of our Christianity rather than an evidence of the inadequacy 
of the Christian ideal? Is not the State, in this sense, after 
all but a means to an end more important than itself? Is 
not the kingdom of righteousness in reality the kingdom of 
love and self-sacrifice, rather than the kingdom of force and 
self-assertion ? 


The criticisms which we have been considering are not only 
closely connected with one another, but rest upon the same 
fundamental misunderstanding of the ethical teaching of 
Jesus. They all alike insist upon a literal interpretation of 
that teaching, in the sense that it is to be taken as a system of 
rules, a code of duties, ‘‘ an ethical code adequate for all time.” 
And it is not difficult to show that this (or any other code) is 
not adequate for all time, that the new time brings with it new 
conditions and reveals new duties. But surely, “ the truth is,” 
as the author of Ecce Homo has well said, “that he did not 
leave a code of morals in the ordinary sense of the word—that 
is, an enumeration of actions prescribed and prohibited. Two 
or three prohibitions, two or three commands, he is indeed 
recorded to have delivered, but on the greater number of 
questions on which men require moral guidance he has left no 
direction whatever.” The very criticism which he had to 
make upon the teaching of the Scribes and Pharisees—the 
moral guides of his day—was that it was too casuistical, too 
detailed ; that it endeavoured to stereotype, and codify, the 
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free life of the spirit of goodness. “Instead of giving laws to 
his society, he would give to every member of it a power of 
making laws for himself.” Instead of enunciating rules, he 
enunciated principles of conduct, the application of which he 
left to the intelligence of the individual, guided by the illumina- 
tion of moral experience. Nay, what he imparted was rather 
an impulse and enthusiasm that would captivate the will than 
a mere illumination of the intellect. Let the heart but be 
filled by the enthusiasm of humanity, by the love of righteous. 
ness for its own sake, and the individual may be trusted to 
discover for himself the duties—the ever new duties—which 
he owes to his fellows. Christ is too wise to attempt to 
anticipate the future course of moral experience, the future 
lines of duty in detail. 

It is Christianity as a spirit and a point of view with which 
we must come to terms if we would rightly appreciate its 
ethical significance, not Christianity as a code of moral laws or 
even as a system of morality. Its spirit and its point of view 
are, 1 have sought to show, that of the highest morality we 
know. And yet here, once more, we must be careful not to 
mis-state the relation of the Christian to the Pagan morality. 
The spirit and the point of view of the former is higher than, 
but not opposed to, that of the latter. The advance of 
Christianity upon Paganism does not consist in a “ reversal of 
all the moral values of Paganism,” in the absolute condemna- 
tion of its fundamental principles. It is the fulfilment, rather 
than the negation, of Pagan morality: there is an identity 
beneath all the difference—an identity of essential spirit and 
point of view. Develop the deeper implications of Pagan 
morality, and you have the Christian morality. It has been 
said, for example, that the idea of duty is absent from the 
highest morality of the Greeks. But surely in Socrates, in 
Plato and in Aristotle, in the Cynics and the Stoics, we find 
the affirmation of the intrinsic claim of ideal excellence, of the 
obligatoriness of the rational life upon a rational being like 
man; and in Aristotle we find the affirmation of the superior 
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value and dignity of the “theoretic” or spiritual life to the 
practical life which is governed by the ideal of self-satisfaction. 
Again, it is often said that the spirit of altruism and self- 
sacrifice is absent from Greek morality. Yet the ideally 
good man of Greek ethics is the good citizen, and the 
good citizen is the man who unselfishly spends his life 
in the service of the State. So keenly does Plato feel 
the necessity of such a perfect disinterestedness in the ideal 
statesman that he disallows him all private possessions and 
enjoyments, while his definition of that quality of justice in 
which he finds the supreme good, alike of the individual and of 
the State, is “the doing by each of his own work ”—that which 
he is best able to do—for the State as a whole. The Stoics 
developed and made explicit the idea of duty which was 
implicit in earlier Greek thought, at the same time expanding 
the Greek idea of citizenship into a universal humanitarianism, 
and reaffirming the Platonic paradox that ‘it is better to 
suffer than to do injustice” — ultimately better, better for 
the soul. 

Surely this, rather than the opposite, is the true line of 
Christian apologetic: to show that Christianity is not the 
exceptional, the unaccountable, unrelated except by opposition 
to other modes of life and thought, but the supremely reason- 
able, the truly normal, including and interpreting, and thereby 
transcending, all the previous experience and insight of the 
race. For in a wider sense than that of their original applica- 
tion the words of its Founder are true, that he came not to 


destroy, but to fulfil. 
JAMES SETH. ., 


University or EpINBURGH. 





THE “DEFENCE” OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL. 


BENJAMIN W. BACON, D.D., 


Professor of New Testament Criticism and Exegesis in Yale University. 


In his lectures on the Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, Professor 
Sanday lifts this hosanna for an unexpected ally: 


To one who himself firmly believed in St John’s authorship of the Gospel, 
and in its value as a record of the beginning of Christianity, the outlook last 
autumn seemed very black. A single book dispelled the clouds and cleared 
the air. Dr Drummond’s Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel is of 
special value to the defenders of the Gospel . . . . the whole work is some- 
thing more than a defence of the Gospel. 

In view of the distinctive character of Principal 
Drummond’s remarkable book, and of acknowledged leadership 
accorded to Professor Sanday among the “ firm believers,” it 
seems desirable to raise the question, What is it to “defend” 
the Fourth Gospel? Is it the Gospel which is here defended, 
or only a certain second century tradition about the Gospel! 
We are dealing with an anonymous work, which makes no 
claim to be from the hand of John,’ and which is only brought 
into connection with his name by means of an Epilogue 
(xxi. 24 f.), acknowledged by the most ardent “ defenders,” 
including Professor Sanday himself, to be attached at a later 
time by another and unknown hand.? Even the meaning of 


1 On the ambiguous passages alleged to be such, see below. 

2 See, e.g., Zahn, Einleitung, ii. § 66, pp. 485, 487, and Sanday, p. 81. 
The latter admits that C. 21 is an appendix, but “by the same hand as the 
rest of the Gospel,” written when “the aged disciple, feeling death stealing upon 
him, might point out that no words of Jesus justified the expectation ” (of his 
survival), The last phrase quoted by Sanday from Drummond. 
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this unknown editor is a subject of dispute, to say nothing of 
the value of his opinion. Yet Professor Sanday writes: 

The critics who assert that the Gospel is not the work of an eye-witness, 
and even those who say (e.g. Theo. Zahn?) that the last chapter was not 
written by the author of the whole, wantonly accuse these last words (xxi. 24) 
of untruth. That is another of the methods of modern criticism that seems 
to me sorely in need of reforming. I hope that a time may come when it 
will be considered as wrong to libel the dead as it is to libel the living. 

In this hope for better observance of the ninth Command- 
ment we cannot but concur. As regards the fitting of the 
coat, the facts are these. To make it appear possible to 
accept the statement of the writer of Jn. xxi. 24, in the 
particular sense attributed to it by Tatian (?), Theophilus of 
Antioch, Irenzus, and subsequent tradition, two critics in 
modern times have ventured so far as to describe the story 
of the raising of Lazarus (Jn. xi.) as intentional and conscious 
fiction. One is Renan, whose stubborn clinging to the 
traditional authorship was not usually considered to atone 
for the violence done in its interest to both critical sense 
and religious feeling, when he explained the story of the 
raising of Lazarus as a pious fraud at which Jesus, under 
pressure of circumstances, was guilty of connivance. The 
scene was an acted fiction in which Jesus consented to 
be chief waoxpurys! The other vindicator of apostolicity at 
the expense of veracity is Principal Drummond, Professor 
Sanday’s Defensor Fidei. Drummond imputes the pious 
fraud to the Apostle John as having not only invented the 
whole story “to set forth in a vivid and picturesque form the 
truth that Jesus is the resurrection and the life,” but expressly 
intended it as “a repudiation of the older (and truer) story” 
of the Synoptic writers. 

To one who himself firmly believed in the stncerity of both 
the anonymous evangelist and of his editor in the Appendix, 
however slight the qualifications of either for historical or 
literary criticism, Principal Drummond’s book did not come 
exactly as the clear shining after rain. Attempts to gain 
credit for a theory of authorship by discrediting the author 
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still seem to him more like “ libel of the dead ”’ than the belief 
that the author of the Epilogue was in error. To Professor 
Sanday they convey “an enhancement of the value of the 
Gospel as a record of the beginning of Christianity.” The 
mere unreformed critic might prefer not to be required to take 
the sacred writer’s professed devotion to truth and loyalty to 
the concrete facts of history (1 Jn. i. 2, 3; Jn. i. 14-17 f, 
xix. 35) in a Pickwickian sense, nor to occupy in his own 
person the position of certain well-meaning rabbis whom Jesus 
rebuked for “ making the word of God of none effect that they 
might keep their tradition.” 


It would seem, then, that the Fourth Gospel does need 
defenders. We venture to offer (1) a defence against the 
sacrifice of its veracity to ecclesiastical tradition ; (2) an appre- 
ciation of its value as a record of the beginning of Christianity. 

1. The process of bringing down the ark of God into the 
camp is an expedient more venerable for its antiquity than for 
its success. How recently were we told that if Rabbinic 
tradition of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch were 
suffered to fall before the attacks of Philistine critics, not only 
would the revelation of God in the Old Testament become 
valueless, but the word of Jesus himself be proved false? 
And to-day how many of those who thus argued are busy in 
the attempt to undo the evil effects of their own words, not 
realising that the Church is less eager to hear their explanation 
of how after all it makes no practical difference to their 
doctrine, than to know what practical difference it does make 
to the betterment of the doctrine in question? Among the 
earliest arguments against the Rabbinic tradition was the 
reference to Moses’ own death in the last chapter of Deuter- 
onomy. The exegesis is not yet wholly obsolete which 
declares that Moses wrote this by anticipation. The Talmud 


1 Let others say who has been guilty of “libel against the living.”’ 
2 Let this fact excuse plain speaking against even the greatest advocates 
of truly “ destructive criticism.” 
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even depicts him bewailing his own end as the Spirit dictated 
the words. Later it was thought wiser to allow that the 
passages relating to the death of the assumed authors of the 
books of Moses, Joshua, and Samuel (these and no more) were 
written as appendices “by their disciples.” The history of 
the ecclesiastical tradition of Johannine authorship is following 
step by step in the same course. Does the Appendix appear 
to refer to the death of the beloved disciple? It was written 
by him by anticipation. The contrast developed throughout 
the chapter between the “red martyrdom” of Peter and the 
peaceful end of “this man” is nothing. The allusion to 
current associations of the name of John with the earthly 
“witnesses of Messiah,” who according to Mt. xvi. 28 were to 
be alive and remain at the coming of the Lord, expectations 
which only the event itself could really disprove, is nothing. 
“The aged disciple felt death stealing upon him,” seized his 
pen and .wrote the Appendix. The Gospel itself, though 
long since completed, had been kept from circulation until 
death should be just near enough to make it certain John 
would not survive the parousia, but not so near as to incapaci- 
tate him for his literary task. Does the Epilogue’ refer to 
the same “beloved disciple” as having testified these things 
and written these things, just as various passages in the 
Pentateuch refer to Moses as having written the words of the 
Law or the Book of the Covenant, and by the claim itself 
exclude their own derivation from his hand? The “disciples” 
are immediately at hand to publish the posthumous work with 
full authority. But not too near! No more than the last 
two verses must be allowed to show traces of the later hand. 
“Even those who say that the last chapter was not written by 
the author of the whole wantonly accuse these last words of 
untruth!” Is this the voice of sober criticism? or of the 
inveterate panic for the ark of God ? 

In the judgment of the present writer Professor Sanday’s 
interpretation of the sense of Jn. xxi. 24 should never have been 


1 Jn, xxi. 21-23. 2 Jn, xxi. 24 f. 
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questioned. Even the authority of so eminent a scholar as 
Bousset is unavailing to make it seem probable that “the 
beloved disciple” of ver. 20 is to,be sought among the name. 
less “ other two disciples” of ver. 2, rather than “the sons of 
Zebedee” of the same verse.’ In his third lecture (pp. 97-108) 
Professor Sanday does not conceal the strong attraction which 
he feels toward the theory of Delff, which explains the con- 
fusion in second century tradition between John the Apostle 
and “John the Elder,” by attributing the Johannine writings 
to the latter and applying to him most of the traditions. The 
theory unquestionably gains weight from the growing evidence 
most forcibly presented by Bousset,’ that the martyrdom of the 
son of Zebedee predicted in Mt. xx. 23 = Mk. x. 39, for which 
Lk. xxii. 30 significantly substitutes the /ogion Mt. xix. 28, 
not only took place in Judea not long after that of the name- 
sake of his brother,’ but was actually related by Papias:' 
Nevertheless the objection which appears to be the most serious 
in Professor Sanday’s view is to us also insuperable. Galatians 
and Acts certainly have the son of Zebedee in mind as the 
John who is associated with Peter as nearest in apostolic rank, 
and in Mk. iii. 16, 17 he is on the road to this distinction.’ It 
is not sound and impartial exegesis which would substitute 
in the Appendix, where the “two witnesses” are balanced 


1 Even those who consider “the beloved disciple” of the main body of 
the Gospel to be intended to represent an ideal figure, the Apostle Paul, 
Nathanael, the “ Israelite indeed” of i. 40 ff., etc., do not deny that the author 
of the Appendix may mean the son of Zebedee. 

2 Theol. Rundschau, 1905, pp. 225 and 277 ff. 

8 Schwartz, Tod der Sohne Zebedaei, thinks of the actual brother, Acts xii. |, 
in spite of Gal. ii. 9. 

4 Fragment vi., ap. Apostolic Fathers, Lightfoot-Harmer, 1891. 

5 The trio, “ Peter, James, and John,” in the significant passages Mk. v. 37, 
ix. 2, and xiv. 33, is perhaps explained by Gal. ii. 9. Only Luke, who relates 
the early martyrdom of James, substitutes “ Peter and John”’ occasionally, even 
in the Gospel (Lk. xxii. 8). For others the second “ pillar” remains “ James,” 
regardless of the change of person, just as Philip of Hierapolis inherits the 
attributes of the Apostle. It is not because these three were special associates 
of Jesus that they became “‘pillars” in the Church, but conversely. For another 
explanation see the writer’s article, “The Martyr Apostles,” Exposita, 1907. 
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over against one another, Peter plus some utterly unknown 
personage in place of “ Peter and John.” Delff and Bousset 
are ingenious but misleading. 

We must further concede to Professor Sanday the real 
weight of that authority to which he refers as all-sufficient 
for the proof that the last chapter is by the same hand as the 
rest of the Gospel.’ Lightfoot adduces some linguistic proof 
of that close connection of the Appendix with portions of the 
rest of the Gospel which the present writer thought more 
convincingly demonstrated by the connection of the dis- 
arranged material of the Gospel with the Appendix.? The 
inference drawn in our own study of the relation was that 
the Appendix (inclusive of the Epilogue) was part of a general 
revision and recasting of the “Johannine” material to bring 
it into acceptable adjustment to “ Petrine” (Synoptic) tradi- 
tion. Organic connection we grant; but Professor Sanday 
insists that “the tail must wag the dog ”—only, not the tip 
end of the tail. That is amputated to clear the pedigree. 

Since the relation of the three Epistles to the Gospel is 
vital to the question of “direct claims,” we are compelled, on 
the other hand, to take issue with Professor Sanday on a point 
of exegesis. In my Introduction (p. 268) I wrote: 


The main source on which the compiler of John in its present form has 
relied is unmistakably the work of the writer of the three Epistles. 


In the preceding chapter, on “The Apocalypse and the 
Epistles,” I had written (p. 249) : 


Their author superscribes himself simply “The Elder”... . there 
remains nothing to indicate that the unknown Elder’s name was John rather 
than Alcibiades or Melchizedek. 


Professor Sanday is a great exegete, but his statement *® that 
Professor Bacon “ascribes the main body of the Gospel to 
John the Presbyter” only proves how much a great exegete 


1 The note (p. 81) has only, “For the proof, see especially Lightfoot.” 
The reference is probably to Biblical Essays, p. 194. 

2 See Bacon, Introd. to N. T. Literature, 1900, pp. 269 and 274, especially 
the note (p. 274) showing the connection of xiii, 36 f. with xxi. 19, 22. 

8 P. 24. 
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can read into one author what he gathers from another. Not 
from lack of appreciation of the privilege, but as a matter 
of simple truth, Professor Bacon must decline to be sent to 
school in Germany, whether as a disciple of Bousset, or of 
“those critics of vigour and rigour, Schmiedel and H. J. 
Holtzmann, who would distinguish the author of the First 
Epistle of St John from the author of the Gospel”!!  Pro- 
fessor Bacon is compelled to recognise the phenomena on 
which these great scholars base their discrimination, but, as 
the passage just quoted explicitly states, he does not accept 
their inference. He accounts for the phenomena by the 
same fact which accounts for the linguistic affinities of the 
Appendix, the recasting which the material of the Gospel has 
undergone, but which has left the Epistles untouched. Per 
contra, he has expressed * with equal clearness his dissent from 
the partitionists Delff, Wendt, and Briggs, with whom he is 
classed on p. 24, and has presented his view of the _histori- 
cal development of the Gospel in language which Schmiedel, 
the protagonist of ‘“ uncompromising rejection,” might easily 
adopt. In a recent article in the H1sBert JourNat he has 
proposed, simply as a working hypothesis, to identify this 
nameless Ephesian “ Elder” of the Epistles with the revered 
and nameless teacher of Justin Martyr.’ For convenience let 
us call him Theologos. The Elder Theologos will be the 
author of the Epistles in their present form; also of the 
Gospel in its original unadapted form, a form so widely 
divergent from Synoptic tradition, and laying so little claim 
to be anything else than the mystical interpretation of the 
Logos-Christ of Paul which it really was, that even Justin, 
though manifestly affected by it, could not use it as a source 
or an acknowledged authority. For the author of the 
Appendix and recaster of the Gospel, who adjusted the Asiatic 
or Pauline tradition to the Petrine of Syria and Rome, we 
have no designation save the title Redactor. This editor 
gave to the Gospel its authoritative currency by his not 
1 P, 57. 2 Introd., p. 268. 8 Dial., iii -viii. 
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unnatural identification of “the beloved disciple” with the 
Son of Zebedee, and by ascribing to him the writing and 
testimony. He was a contemporary of Papias, Polycarp, and 
Justin, and may have believed with Papias and Justin that 
«John the Apostle” had been “in the Spirit” in the island 
of Patmos, whence he had addressed letters to the churches 
of Asia. What more natural than to attribute to him the 
anonymous Epistles and Gospel? He also knew that 
Polycarp claimed to have seen and heard that Apostle— 
whether correctly or by confusion with some other depends 
upon the date of the Apostle’s death. Polycarp’s memories 
and the Seven Epistles of Rev. i.-iii. would make John the 
natural patron Apostle of Asia. Otherwise there is nothing to 
indicate that the redactor thought of him as having ever been 
there. On the contrary, it is Peter who is carried away 
“whither he would not,” and John who “abides” with the 
flock. So the Muratortanum understands the Appendix, and 
so it was probably meant. Even for Ignatius and Polycarp, 
Paul, not John, is still the Apostle of Asia. “The Elder 
John,” so called by Papias to distinguish him from the 
Apostle, is a dim and distant figure for Papias himself, utterly 
unknown in Asia, unquestionably a historical figure, but by 
all the indications of contemporary usage as regards the seat 
of the authoritative tradition of “the elders,” a resident of 
Jerusalem.' No objection exists to Delff’s view that the later 
tales regarding “ John” related by Polycrates and others may 
have originally applied to this John; but the attempt to set 
aside the full, plain refutation by Eusebius of Irenzus’ con- 
fusion, a refutation made with the work of Papias open before 
him, is pseudo-science. John the Elder cannot possibly have 
written Epistles or Gospel.” The traditions actually traceable 

1 Cf. Hegesippus on the “succession” in Jerusalem “down to the times 
of Trajan,” ap. Eus., H. E., III. xix., xx. 1-8, ete., passim, on “ The apostles 
and elders in Jerusalem,” the superscriptions of “James” and “Jude” and 
the John of Jerusalem, ap. Eus., H. E., IV. v. 3. 


2 The Apocalypse he might, if we distinguish the Palestinian nucleus from 
the Asiatic envelope. 
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to him are at the very opposite pole from the doctrine of these 
writings. They represent a crude millenarianism of the most 
pronounced type, utterly irreconcilable with their highly 
spiritualised eschatology. 

The above is a plain statement of a plain theory, unfor. 
tunately necessitated by misstatement. The theory was not 
made for purposes of either offence or defence; but (since 
the occasion has come) it is submitted again as a defence of 
the Fourth Gospel against the imputation of insincerity. It 
can at least serve as an example of those which are declared 
to “wantonly accuse the Epilogue of untruth.” 

We decline to accept the redactor’s opinion as to the 
authorship of the Gospel. So does Professor Sanday and 
every New Testament scholar that of “Jude the brother of 
James” on the authorship of Enoch. Is that a “ wanton 
accusation of untruth” against the brother of Jesus? We 
decline in like manner to accept the interpretation put upon 
the Epilogue itself by the Muratorianum.! Will the same } 
charge be made regarding this? The Muratorianum is a |) 
mixture of inference from the Epistle and Gospel (including | 
the Appendix), with the witness of Papias regarding the 
Apostles and Elders and the gospels of Matthew and Mark. 
The inference drawn by its author from 1 Jn. i. 1-8 could 
be drawn just as well by the author of the Appendix, and the 
exegesis is no more infallible in the one case than the other. 

The part of a real “defender” of the Fourth Gospel is to 
read the statement of the “other and unknown hand” of 


1 «Of the fourth of the Gospels the author is John, one of the disciples. 
At the instance of his fellow disciples and bishops (Jn. xxi. 24) he said, ‘ Fast 
with me three days, and whatever shall be revealed to each let us relate it to 
one another.’ The same night it was revealed to Andrew, one of the 
Apostles, that John should write all in his own name, the rest revising 
(Jn. xxi. 24), What wonder, then, if John in his Epistle also, speaking of his 
own authorship, so boldly advances each detail, saying, ‘What we have seen 
with our eyes and heard with our ears, and our hands have handled, these 
things we have written’ (1 Jn. i. 1). For thus he professes himself not only 
an eye-witness, but a hearer, yea and a writer as well, of all the wonders done 
by the Lord in their order.” 
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the Epilogue, ascertaining, so far as may be, its meaning and 
its grounds, as we have already done. ‘Thereafter it is to 


'study the statements of the Evangelist for himself and see 


whether he does or does not “ profess himself not only an eye- 
witness but a hearer, yea and a writer as well, of all the 
wonders done by the Lord in their order.” The Muratorianum 
makes the “ we” of the Epilogue mean John’s “ fellow disciples 


} and bishops,” viewing them through the spectacles of Papias, 
} just as it rescues Solomonic authority for the Book of Wisdom 
) by declaring it to have been “written by the friends of 


Solomon in his honour.” Traditionalists from that time down, 


‘including Professor Sanday, assume that it stands for some 
' corresponding body of intimates in direct contact with John 
"himself. This is pure begging of the question. Is redactor in 
contact with Theologos or not? The only evidence we have 
) is his all too frequent maltreatment of his material.’ 


Or will it be maintained that no one could honestly say 
“We know that his witness is true” who was not personally 


argue must not only be ignorant of one of the constant 
refrains of the Johannine writings,? but of one of the most 
fundamental ideas of the New Testament, the “witness of 
the Spirit with our spirit that we are born of God,” the 
assurance of the fulfilment of the Messianic promise in the 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost upon every one that is 
baptized into Christ. The truth witnessed is in substance 
that “the Son of God is come, and hath given us an under- 
standing.” What genuine Christian cannot echo, “ We know 
that this witness is true” ? 

Since, then, there is nothing whatever to indicate that the 
writer of Jn. xxi. 24 had any other basis for his statement 
than what the Muratorianum also employs, let us see if 


modern methods of exegesis conduce to the same result. 


1 See Bacon, Introduction, pp. 271-274, and note that the Appendix, like 
the Gospel of Peter, follows the Galilean tradition of the resurrection, whereas 
the Gospel, like Luke, follows the Jerusalem tradition. 

? E.g. 3 Jn. 12; 1 Jn. v. 9-12; Jn. iii. 11. 
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Among the “passages which make a direct claim,” 
Professor Sanday cites first of all 1 Jn. i. 1-3, the reliance of 
the Muratorianum,' a passage which we also attribute to the 
author (not the redactor) of the Gospel. He disposes quickly 
and correctly of the interpretation of the reference of Oeadcfa, 
to mystical vision. Certainly Theologos emphasises the 
visibility and tangzbility of the incarnation of the Logos, just 
as in Jn. i. 18, 14, 16,? and xx. 24-31. We have every reason 
for accepting the ancient belief that the author is vindicating 
the historic tradition of the Church against the Docetism of 
Cerinthus. Cf. 1 Jn. iv. 2, 3, and v. 6-10. 

Against the alternative view that the writer “is speaking 
in the name of a whole generation, or of Christians generally,” 
the only objection raised is the “contrast between ‘we’ and 
‘you, between teachers and taught.” Here also we sustain 
the contention (if anybody disputes it) that 


the teachers are in any case a small body; and they seem to rest their F% j 


authority, or at least the impulse to teach, on the desire to communicate to 
others what they had themselves experienced. 


Precisely ; for they are genuine successors of the Apostle Paul i 
in the great headquarters of his mission field, and therefore } 
they speak with the authority of those who have been 
“entrusted with the ministry of reconciliation, how that God 
was in Christ reconciling the world.” Because they are the 
conscious successors of this Apostle of the present, spiritual 
Christ, they emphasise and reiterate to the last degree that it 
is “the life,” the life of the Logos, the life which was from 


1 «That which was from the beginning, that which we have heard, that 
which we have seen with our eyes, that which we beheld, and our hands 
handled, concerning the word of life (and the life was manifested and we have 
seen and bear witness, and declare unto you the life, the eternal life which 
was with the Father, and was manifested unto us); that which we have seen 
and heard, declare we unto you also, that ye also may have fellowship with us: 
yea, and our fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ, and 
these things we write that our joy may be fulfilled.” 

2 See the passage reproduced below (p. 130). As an illustration of the 
felicitous interpolations of R., we have printed also (in other type) verse 15, 
which is a self-evident impertinence, interrupting the connection of 14 with 10, 
and referring to an utterance of which we hear nothing down to verse 30. 
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the beginning, the life which was historically manifested and 
which since that manifestation, to which the writer and his 
associates have been ordained and set apart to bear witness, 
has been the continual conscious possession of the whole 


| brotherhood of believers, constituting their fellowship, the life 


which flows from God, the life that so constitutes the being 
of the Christian that it is no more he that lives but Christ that 
liveth in him. The teachers are a small body—not because 


) nobody can teach except those whose physical hands touched 
» the incarnate Logos,’ but because so few have come into living, 
» conscious contact with the spiritual Logos. _ Its lines of limita- 
) tion do not run across the generations at so many years after 
» the crucifixion, but along all generations according as men 
‘receive or reject the Spirit. The author uses the same “we” 


to speak through the mouth of Jesus himself in Jn. iii. 11.° 


) The witness is historical in its source, but personal and 


st their é 


immediate in its verification. The record is confirmed by the 
experience; and the experience therefore makes subsequent 
generations fellow-witnesses with the first. According to 
Theologos there is no need for Christians to be disputing 
about the length of life of this “witness of Messiah,” or that. 
With Paul he holds that it is not physical but spiritual contact 
which gives Apostolic authority. The Logos is with them 
alway, even unto the end of the world. Because his life is in 
them, they are witnesses, that taste not of death till his parousia. 

Hereby we know that we abide in him and he in us, because he hath 
given us of his Spirit. And we have beheld and bear witness that the Father 
hath sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world. . . . This is he that came 
by water and blood, even Jesus Christ; not with water (of baptism) only (as 
the Docetists held), but with the water and with the blood (of the passion ; 
denied by the Docetists). And it is the Spirit that beareth witness, because 


the Spirit is the truth. . . . If we receive the witness of men, the witness of 
God is greater. . . . He that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness in 


1 This is the plane to which Theologos relegates the doubting Thomas, 





Cf. In. xx, 26-29. 


* “We speak that we do know and testify that we have seen” is the 
utterance of the Church, conscious of having received the promised Spirit, to 
unbelieving Judaism, 


Vo. VI.—No. 1. 9 
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him. . . . And the witness is this, that God gave unto us eternal life, and 
this life is in His Son. He that hath the Son hath the life. He that hath 
not the Son of God hath not the life. 

This is the “ witness.” To talk as if it were something 
which none but the first generation can render, with mere 
tales about their experiences of the physical senses, is to force 
upon the writer as his only meaning “the witness of men,” 
when he insists upon testifying by “the witness of God which 
is greater.” This apostolic succession he belongs to, and would 
extend. Such teachers, God knows, are few enough. 

If the nature of the “ witness ” is clear from the Epistle alone, 
it becomes ten times more clear when we bring into comparison 
the next of Professor Sanday’s “ passages which make a direct 
claim,” Jn. i. 14, though this he regards as “ more ambiguous.” 

It forms part of a context (Jn. i. 11-17), in which, as often 
in Paul, the spiritual Israel, “ which were born not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God” (cf: Gal. iv. 22-31; Rom. iv. 16-18, ix. 7-9), are con- 
trasted with the fleshly, “the Jews,” as our author calls them. 

«He came unto his own, and his own received him not. 12. But as 
many as received him to them gave he the right to become children of God. 

... 14, And the Logos became flesh, and tabernacled among us, and we 
beheld his glory, glory as of the Only-begotten from the Father, full of grace 
and truth. 15. John beareth witness of him and crieth, saying, This was he of 
whom I said, He that cometh after me is become before me, fw. he was before me! 
16. For of his fulness (of grace and truth) we all received, and grace for grace, 
For the law was given by Moses, Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. 

Does the author refer in “tabernacled among us,” to us 
twelve Apostles ; or does he mean us, the spiritual Israel, who 
“received him”?? When he says, “ We beheld his glory full 
of grace and truth, for we all received from his fulness of 
grace,” does he mean to exclude from this experience all 
but the first generation? If so, the ubiquitous signs of his 
relationship to Paul are very fallacious. What incredible 
belittling must the Gospel itself undergo, when it is a question 
of rescuing the tradition of Johannine authorship ? 


1 Ver. 15 is borrowed carelessly from ver. 30, after the original report had 
been cut out, See above, p. 128, note 2. 2 Cf. Ex, xxxiii, 5 ff., xl, 34, 35. 
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Professor Sanday has but one more “ passage which makes a 
direct claim.” It is the famous crux of interpretation, xix. 35,’ 
though Professor Sanday himself is fain to admit that if we 
accept the ordinary use of éxetvos (and he suggests no other), 


then I should be inclined to think with Zahn that éxeivos points to Christ, 
“he who saw the sight has set it down in writing . .. . and there is One 
above who knows that he is telling the truth.” 

The eminent “ defenders ” are quite welcome to this ingenious 
bit of exegesis if they can persuade their readers that anyone 
anxious to establish a historical fact would write in this 
ambiguous fashion. Only what then becomes of the “ direct 
claim”? Manifestly it remains to be proved 

that the bearing witness is that of the written Gospel, and that the author 
of the Gospel is the same as he who saw the sight. 

Professor Sanday’s only “ proof” is a reference to xxi. 24. 

It is really difficult to see wherein this procedure differs 
from plain abandonment of the case as regards xix. 35. But 
since it is dropped here, let us take it up at the same point. 
The relationship is correctly stated. There is no need even 
to deny that “the bearing witness is that of the written 
Gospel.” What follows? “If we accept the ordinary use 
of éxetvos,” it follows that he who speaks thus in the third 
person of “the disciple which beareth witness of these things ” 
in the Epilogue is the same who adds the similar comment in 
xix. 85, not “the author of the Gospel who (supposedly) saw 
the sight,” but “ another and unknown hand.” 

But in point of fact we do deny that “the bearing witness 
is that of the written Gospel,” or rather that it is exclusively 
tobe found there. Granting that the evidence is too slight 
for introducing as a possible independent tradition the Western 
addition to Mt. xxvii. 49,’ the language of this comment of 
R. indicates that his witness éxeivos had given something more 


1 “There came out (from the spear wound) blood and water. And he that 
hath seen hath borne witness, and his witness is true. And he knoweth that 
he saith true that ye may believe.” 


? « And another taking a lance pierced his side, and there came out water 
and blood.” 
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than the bare statement of fact which here appears. In some 
way the witness must have also expressed a conviction of the 
truth of his witness, if not its motive, that others might believe, 
So much is implied in R.’s statement. “ He (ékeivos) knoweth 
that he saith true, that ye may believe.” According to some, 
the amanuensis (author of the Epilogue?) was standing beside 
the aged disciple at this moment and heard him give this 
assurance of his conviction, and appended the comment as it 
were in his own name.’ But why go so far afield for supposi- 
tions when exactly such witness is as accessible to us as to 
the redactor? Everyone knows what great stress is laid in 
1 Jn. v. 6-9 on this supposed incident of the crucifixion. It 
is true that the Elder Theologos is not insisting on his ocular 
witness to the fact, but only on the witness of the Spirit; 
but when we see how his claim of the authority of the Spirit 
making him a fellow-witness with “the very chiefest apostles” 
in i. 1-3 is handled by the Muratorianum, it is not difficult to 
understand how the author of the Epilogue could find in 
1 Jn. v. 6-13 a statement by the beloved disciple, who, accord- 
mg to xix. 26-27, alone was near the cross, that “‘he knoweth 
that he saith true, that ye also may believe.” If, in addition, 
he had before him Rev. i. 7, as ver. 37 makes very probable, 
that would simply make him doubly sure (if, indeed, it did not 
first suggest) that “the beloved disciple” was no other than 
John the son of Zebedee, who had seen and borne witness, 
and expressed his conviction of the truth of his testimony 
that others also might believe. The addition of R. accordingly 
may well include also the two fulfilments of Scripture of ver. 
36-37, which only divert attention from the symbolism, though 
this, to the author of 1 Jn. v. 6-9, was the all-important thing. 

We have examined seriatim all the alleged “passages 
which make a direct claim,” and found nothing to support 
the contention. There is indeed a wonderful combination 
against the fantastic vagaries of Docetic Gnosticism of a 


1 Cf. the argumenta in Lightfoot-Harmer, p. 524, xix, and xx., and 
Corssen’s Monarchianische Prologe, T. u. U., xv. 1, pp. 114 ff. 
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Pauline superiority to mere knowledge after the flesh through 
the witness of the Spirit, with a complementary sense of the 
value of the tangible, historic tradition of the Church. The 
combination, especially when such a passage as 1 Jn. i. 1-3 
is taken by itself alone, is quite sufficient to mislead authors 
like the Muratorian fragmentist, more intent on questions of 
authorship than on the real sense; but so far from indicating 
insincerity, or a desire to obtain for himself unmerited authority, 
Theologos merges his own testimony completely in that of the 
Church. The witness of the Spirit is everything, “ because the 
Spirit is truth.” The purest and loftiest Paulinism is reacting 
from the unbridled fancy of Gnosticism toward the historic 
tradition of the Church, but without the surrender of Pauline 
liberty in the Spirit. Space does not here permit the demon- 
stration how far below this level is that of the redactor, who, 
by his additions and readjustments, particularly in the Appendix, 
has sought to harness this eagle to the wingless creatures of 
Synoptic tradition. But we certainly have no need and no 
inclination to accuse him of untruth. 

2. We have now to consider the second element of our 
problem. If R., with his editorial ascription of the Gospel 
and Epistle (?) to the son of Zebedee, is simply doing what 
the writers of the Muratorianum, of the Monarchian Pro- 
logues, of the various argumenta and subscriptions, habitually 
do, presenting as fact his own inferences from the author he 
is handling, and if his exegetical inferences, together with the 
whole dependent chain of alleged “external evidence,” carries 
(to put it mildly) no conviction, what is the indirect evidence 
of the author himself? His “direct claims,” as we have seen, 
are not for himself, but for the body of witnesses to which he 
belongs, a body not yet divided into a “‘ Catholic” camp which 
holds to the historic succession by physical contact, and a 
Protestant camp which declares “the Spirit and the gifts are 
ours” and despises the historic tradition. His witnesses 
stand for both. That he was an elderly man is suggested 
by his adoption of the Pauline form of address, “my little 
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children.” That he occupied an important position as an elder 
is apparent from the “letters of commendation ” with which he 
equips his travelling evangelists, addressed both to and from 
churches (2 Jn. i. 18) and to individuals (3 Jn. 1). That 
these churches were among those of “ Asia,” and the author a 
resident of Ephesus or its neighbourhood, is matter of common 
consent, asserted by ancient tradition, confirmed by the 
literary affinities and history of the “ Johannine” canon, which 
consists of a Gospel, Epistles, and an Apocalypse, the latter 
addressed to the Seven Churches of Asia. It is attested also 
by the nature of the heresy combatted and the weapons 
employed against it. That the author was by birth a Jew, 
like most of the early teachers of the Church, appears from his 
language (Jn. i. 41, ix. 7, xix. 13, 17), and otherwise. That 
he had been in Jerusalem and knew at least places along the 
straight high-road past the “city called Ephraim,” Jacob's 
Well, Salem and Sychar, Anon, Nazareth, Cana and Tiberias 
to Capernaum and Bethsaida, would be a prior? probable in one 
of Jewish birth, and is indicated in his descriptions. More is 
not. R. speaks anachronistically of “the sea of Tiberias” 
(xxi. 1), and in an ungrammatical gloss (vi. 1) appends this name, 
only given to the Sea of Galilee after Tiberias had risen to the 
predominant importance it enjoyed after 135 a.p., to the 
author’s more historically correct appellation. Whether the 
author or R. (if either) was misled by Asiatic usage into 
speaking of Caiaphas as high priest “ for that year,” in xi. 49-52, 
cannot be certainly established, and would throw but little 
new light on the subject if it could. Jewish birth was not so 
great a matter for a Philo in Alexandria, a Paul in Tarsus, 


or a Spinoza in Amsterdam, as ability to lay hold of and 

1 Gal. iv. 19. 

2 Whether his “Bethany beyond Jordan,” from which Jesus comes to 
Bethany near Jerusalem, “the village of Mary and her sister Martha,” i. 28, 
x. 40-xi. 18, was a place which actually bore this name, must seem doubtful 
in view of the vain search of Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, and all subsequent 
geographers, The curious collocation suggests combination of Lk. x. 38-42 
with Mk. xiv. 3. On Batneh near es-Salt, and in general “The Geography of 
the Fourth Gospel,” see Furrer, in Z, n, t, W., iii. (1902), p. 257 ff. 
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master the greatest thoughts of Gentile philosophy. All 
mere questions of the precise individual and date are subor- 
dinate to those of historical environment. 

To one whose conception of the beginning of Christianity 
is confined to the soil of Palestine and the narrations of those 
who had known Christ after the flesh, light upon the develop- 
ment of the Pauline Gospel may perhaps be a matter of 
small moment. The Pauline Gospel is resolutely disregardful 
of the sayings and doings of Jesus, in favour of the incar- 
nation, crucifixion, and resurrection considered as a drama of 
the divine economy of creation and redemption. It is the 
tendency of modern Christianity, however, to look upon 
Paul’s great appropriation of the Logos-doctrine, the doctrine 
in which, from Heraclitus of Ephesus to Cleanthes the Stoic 
and Philo the Gnostic, Greek monotheistic philosophy had 
embodied its loftiest interpretation of man and God and the 
universe, as having also had something to do with “the 
beginning of Christianity.” An extremist of the school of 
Roman Catholic criticism, to whom everything that has 
developed on the Christian stock is Christian, criticises the 
principle of an extreme Lutheran, who can admit nothing as 
of the essence of Christianity that cannot be traced back at 
least to the first century. But these counteract one another. 
The via media of criticism lies between them. The great 
insight which criticism is giving to the Church is the percep- 
tion of Christianity as a vital germ which laid hold of, drew 
to itself out of the chaos of mingled religions, philosophies, 
systems, of the first century, which digested, assimilated, 
organised whatever was available for the world-religion that 
was to be, because kindred to its spirit; a germ which, so long 
as it retains its vitality, must also tend to throw off alien and 
morbid growths. Therefore modern thought sympathises 
with the magnificent syncretism of Paul, when he transforms 
the national messianic hope of Israel into a universal messianic 
hope, the second David into a second Adam, the redemption of 
Israel into a redemption of the world; makes the new law of 
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ministering love inclusive of all ethics, and all politics, and the 
law of the spirit of life shed abroad by the risen Redeemer, 
making us free from the law of sin and death in our members, 
inclusive of all religion. The new dynamic, God emerging in 
us, the life that was and is manifested, and the love which is 
the law of its manifestation, this is to Paul the Essence of 
Christianity. “This only would I know from you, Received 
ye the Spirit?” The idea of the Israel of God which is to be 
heir of the world is recast by him in the mould of Stoic 
thought. It becomes the body of those who died with Christ 
unto sin, were buried with him in baptism, and were raised to 
their new life by the Spirit, which vitalises the whole as the 
blood flows from the head through all the members. When 
a man so conceives the Gospel, not the “ word of wisdom ” of 
Jesus himself, not the mighty works of a faith that could move 
mountains will be the main thing; but the drama of the 
Redemption of humanity considered as a manifestation of the 
life and the love of God. It will be a message of reconcilia- 
tion, how that God was in Christ reconciling the world. 
This is the everlasting Gospel of the Gentiles, and it will stand 
forever alongside the Gospel of the circumcision as it always 
has stood, an interpretation of the significance of Christ’s 
person and work, just as essential to Christianity as the report 
of his sayings and his deeds. 

It is this Gospel of the person of Christ which comes to its 
full expression in Ephesus, the great metropolis of the 
Pauline mission field. Jerusalem and Cesarea give us our 
Matthean teachings of Jesus viewed as a new Halacha. 
Rome and Antioch report the haggadic Petrine tradition of 
his doings and sayings. But Ephesus, in long conflict with 
the grievous wolves whom Paul himself contended with, over 
whose coming ravages he mourned, wrought out the Pauline 
Gospel of the Wisdom of God, the Gospel of the incarnate 
Logos. As Professor Sanday has well said, All of this 
doctrine save the name is present in the great Pauline Epistles. 
We will go further and say, This is the Gospel of Paul. 
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But records fail us after the time when Paul “ by the space 
of three years” taught the word in Ephesus, reasoning daily 
in the school of one Tyrannus, struggling to make the most 
of his “great door and effectual” against the “many ad- 
versaries,” the time when he assembled the elders of his 
Ephesian churches (was Theologos among them?) for a last 
warning and farewell at Miletus, the time when he sent to 
“the Churches of Asia” the twin epistles “concerning Christ 
and the Church” with their sublime Christology, the time of 
the Pastoral Epistles with their increasing emphasis on “the 
sound doctrine,” the “form of sound words” against a gnosis 
that is falsely so-called. Between this time, into whose 
struggles of germinant Christology with all the theosophy 
wherewith that Phrygian-Ionic soil teemed and luxuriated, 
the New Testament itself affords us glimpse upon glimpse, 
and the later time, half revealed to us in the letters of 
Polycarp and Ignatius, there is a period of darkness in which 
Paulinism seems to bear fruit only in the great anonymous 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and that on distant soil. At its close 


the old conflict is still raging. The antagonists are still those 


who are puffed up in their proud gnosis, forgetful of the love 
that builds up. ‘The Apostolic authority appealed to by name 
is still Paul, and only Paul. But now the issue is more de- 
finite, the heresy is more clearly defined. There is a Logos- 
doctrine, strong and crude in Ignatius, more refined and 
philosophic in Justin. But most significant is the increasing 
appreciation of the weapons to which Polycarp urges recourse, 
on which Papias at length lays hold. 


For everyone who shall not confess that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh 
is anti-Christ; and whosoever shall not confess the testimony of the Cross 
is of the devil; and whosoever shall pervert the logia of the Lord to his own 
lusts, and say that there is neither resurrectiom™nor judgment, that man is the 
firstborn of Satan. Wherefore let us forsake the vain talk of the many and 
the false doctrines, and turn to the word handed down to us from the beginning.) 


It surely is not hard to see what literature has intervened 
here with its new interpretation of the old doctrine of the 


1 Epistle of Polycarp, vii. 
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anti-Christ, the false witness that exalteth himself against 
the true witness of the Church. Nor is it difficult to recog. 
nise the antagonists against whom “Papias and so many 
church fathers after him... . as, for instance, Irenzus,” and 
Justin, and Jude, and 2 Peter, advanced the Apocalypse of 
John. Papias and Justin are the first to bring in the authority 
of “ John the Apostle” in favour of (a physical) “ resurrection 
and (an apocalyptic) judgment,” Papias, in addition, bringing 
that of “the Elder John.” For their Logos-doctrine neither 
Ignatius nor Justin have any authority to cite save Paul. But 
in respect to questions about ‘the form of sound words, even 
the words of our Lord Jesus Christ,” against those who are 
“ puffed up with a doting gnosis,”* there is a new development. 

The new feature is the turning toward “the Apostles and 
Elders” for “the word handed down from the beginning, the 
logia of the Lord,” which are being perverted by those who 
do not accept the witness of the cross.* Papias follows this 
advice, turning from the “vain talk of the many” to “those 
who teach the truth, and from the false doctrine of those who 


relate alien ‘commandments’ to those who relate command- 


ments given from the Lord to the Faith.” Against the 
twenty-four books of Basilides’ Ewegetica on the Antiochian 
Gospel appear five books of Exegesis of the Lord’s logia, based 
on the testimony of apostles and elders. The test of trust- 
worthiness is now the historic tradition derived from an 
Apostolic group.’ Historical criticism has begun. Even the 
metropolis of the Pauline mission field is beginning to listen 

1 1 Tim. vi. 3. 2 Cf. 1 Jn. v. 6-9. 

8 As to whether this Apostolic group is to be found at Jerusalem, where 
Luke places it, where all authorities seek it down to Ireneus, down to a time 
when not merely the Church of “the apostles and elders’ had been scattered 
by Hadrian, but Ephesus and Rome had divided its inheritance and forgotten 
its distinction, see Hegesippus, the Epilogue of the Fourth Gospel, the 
Muratorianum, the superscriptions of “James” and “Jude,” and the Preface 
of Papias. For the last-named, as he gathers from “ those who came his way,’ 
traditions of the logia of the Lord, and tests them by virtue of their derivation 
from “the apostles and elders,” it did not seem necessary to explain that the 
seat of evangelic tradition from which these travellers came was Jerusalem. 
It was the blundering zeal of Irenzeus which has made this necessary. 
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for the voice of ecclesiastical authority. Soon it will be im- 
possible for even the very embodiment of the Gospel of Paul 
to find standing save as accommodated to Petrine tradition, 
even its dialogues misunderstood as literal reports of actual 
interviews with Jesus. 

The significance of the Fourth Gospel lies in its testimony 
to the growth and self-definition of the Gospel of Paul in the 


| heart of the church of the uncircumcision, before the harking 


back to Jerusalem. When we are able to trace the history 


of “the Churches of Asia” from the time when Paul conveys 


their greetings to Corinth down to the annihilation of the 
Church of “the apostles and elders” in the war against 
Hadrian, and the transfer to Rome under Antoninus Pius 
of the leading minds in the great school of Ephesus, then we 
may realise against the background of that history that it is 
not all enhancement of “the value of the Fourth Gospel as a 


| record of the beginning of Christianity” to wrest it out of its 


true setting, and attempt to change its witness to “the life 
which was with the Father and was manifested unto us” into 
an admittedly defective, unhistorical, and fictitious supplement 
to Synoptic tradition. 

Its author makes no profession to be John of Jerusalem, 
whether apostle or elder. He gathers evangelic material, 
like others of his age and province, but he does not sift it 
critically, he does not present it historically. He expressly 
defines his object and method as expository and homiletic, 
and not historical. He selects “signs” for their symbolism,’ 


+ =x, 81. 

* Whence he derived, or on what nucleus of historic tradition, if any, he 
builds up such “signs” as the changing of the water to wine at Cana, or the 
raising of Lazarus, is a hopeless task, to judge by his drastic transformation of 
Synoptic themes that are still recognisable in cc. v. and ix. (cf. Mk. ii. 1-12, 
iii, 1-6, and viii. 22-26; Mt. xii. 22-31). Where no pretence is made of 
speaking as an eye-witness, the largest liberty of imaginative description is 
admissible. Absurdity comes in when it is maintained that an Apostle, the 
most intimate of all, and the only survivor of the twelve at the time when the 
historic tradition was the most precious weapon of the Church against 
Gnosticism, should have deliberately chosen to concoct a Gospel out of 
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composes dialogues for their doctrinal import, because 
since Plato the dialogue was the accepted literary vehicle 
for philosophic material. The Christ that he depicts is, 
as he forewarns the reader,’ the incarnate Logos, “the life 
which was with the Father and was manifested unto us,” 
It is a Christ that “comes by water and by blood.” The 
baptism of John that could not take away sin points to 
the Lamb of God that takes away the sin of the world. The 
water of Jewish lustrations becomes the wine of the marriage 
supper of the Lamb, the well of Jacob symbolizes the “living 
water” of the spirit. The pool of Bethesda with its multitude 
assembled at Pentecost, the feast of the giving of the Law, 
its healing of the paralytic on the Sabbath and its comparison 
of the authority of Moses, whose law could not give life,’ with 
that of the Son to whom the Father had given to have 
life in himself; the feast of Tabernacles with its ceremonial 
drawing of water against Jesus’ offer of the water of the 
Spirit, and the dialogue with Nicodemus,’ give our author's 
“teaching of baptisms.” His Galilean passover and story of 
the feeding of the multitude with the discourse in Capernaum 
give his doctrine of the Agape and Eucharist. Dedication, or 
the “ Feast of Lights,” with the healing of the man born blind, 
by anointing and washing of the eyes, gives him occasion for 
the dialogues on Jesus as the Light of the World, the true 
Teacher and Shepherd of the Sheep.‘ The final passover is in- 
troduced by the “sign” of Jesus as the Resurrection and the 
Life. The symbolism henceforth is not only of water but also 
of blood ; water of the cleansing word, and blood of the Vine 
that courses through all its members,’ blood of “ Christ our 


material known to be fictitious in preference to the immeasurable treasure of 
his personal memories of the Lord. 1 j, 1-18. 

2 With Jn, v. 21, 26, 39-47, vii. 15-24, cf. Mk. iii, 2-4 and Gal. iii. 11-21. 

8 I have endeavoured elsewhere to show that R, has changed the original 
order of ch, vii., which should include ii. 23*-iii, 21 after vii. 30. See my 
Introduction, p. 273, note. 

4 On the original order of ch, viii.—x., see my Introduction, p. 273, note. 

5 xiii, 1-15, xv. 1 ff. With the parable of the true Vine, cf. Isa. v. 1-7 
and Eph, iv. 11-24. Ch. xiv. should follow xvi. 
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passover sacrificed for us” and water of the Spirit flowing 
from his side. Lastly we have the Pentecostal resurrection 
scene in xx. 19-23, where the apostles receive authority and 
power by the breathing on them of the Holy Ghost, and 
are sent forth commissioned to all the world, “even as the 
Father hath sent me.” ‘The conclusion is not improved by 
the addition of another scene (ch. xxi), in which Peter, James 
and John, Nathanael and others, ignorant of this commission, 
unconscious of the resurrection, have returned to their fishing 
in Galilee and must be enlightened and commissioned over 
again, Peter to tend the flock of God till carried away for 
“witnessing” in blood at Rome, John to be the “ witness” 
that abides to the coming of Messiah, not indeed untasting 
of death, but in the true “ witness” bequeathed to the Church 
in his teaching and writing. 

There are writings which are not history, whose authors 
had neither the power nor the wish to be “historical” in any 
save the broadest and loosest sense, which yet have a value, 
when not misused, as “records of the beginning of Christi- 
anity.”. Among them we would place first those of Paul, and 
next those of his great nameless follower at Ephesus. No 
scholar to-day can question the immeasurable gain of insight 
into Old Testament revelation which has come by recognition 
of the true place in that development of the Priestly Law 
and the post-exilic Isaiah. The day is coming when New 
Testament scholars will recognise the true place in Christian 
history of the Ephesian canon, and instead of discrediting its 
“spiritual ” ‘gospel in the interest of “the tradition they have 
received,” will be ready to find in it an exponent of deutero- 
Pauline Christianity in the greatest of Paul’s churches, and to 
enter into the Christlike freedom of its “ witness of the Spirit.” 

B. W. BACON. 
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TRUST, FAITH, BELIEF, CREED 


HENRY GOODWIN SMITH, D.D., 


Formerly Professor of Systematic Theology in Lane Theological 
Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Trust in God is faith, faith is belief, belief may mean creed, 
but creed is not equivalent to trust in God. Trust is an 
attitude of the soul, an inward, spiritual experience. Creed 
is the doctrinal law of the Church, expressed in a set of formal 
and debatable propositions. A creed is not necessarily a 
personal experience. Creeds are defended in these days on 
the very ground that they need not be individual experiences 
of truth. Creed isnot trust any more than a_ political 
platform is the personal sentiment of patriotism, and every 
student of Church history knows that the earlier Christological 
creeds were, in a sense, political party platforms. 

Trust, faith, belief, creed—these words are waymarks 
along a tremendous transition in Christian thought. They 
indicate the sad descent from real religion, from the mountain 
of the Vision, from free and immediate communion with God, 
down to the arid and monotonous plain of conformity to 
phrase—under penalty of excommunication. 

Trust is a soul-attitude. It involves the whole person, 
and the intellectual element, while always present, is not 
predominant. Trust assumes some knowledge of God, but 
this knowledge is neither source nor essence of the trust. 

O Israel, trust thou in Jehovah, 


He is their help and their shield. 
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These words express the quintessence of the Hebrew 
religion. The Psalms are living fountains of inspiration, 
because they are constantly voicing man’s confidence in the 
Eternal and in His ways. They are full of faith in this sense. 
The beliefs concerning God which they contain are compara- 
tively meagre. When the Psalmist says : 


Jehovah is my rock and my fortress and my deliverer ; 
My God, my rock in whom I will take refuge ; 
My shield and the horn of my salvation, my high tower ; 


it is evident that the faith so vigorously and graphically ex- 
pressed is simply personal confidence. It would be literary 
obtuseness, if not imbecility, to regard this as a statement of 
beliefs concerning the attributes of God. 

The English word “faith” is found only once in the Old 
Testament in the revised version. This is in the significant 
passage in Habakkuk (ii. 4) which Paul engraved on the 
corner-stone of his gospel: ‘The righteous shall live by his 
faith.” On the margin of the English revision is added: ‘“ Or 
in his faithfulness.” The Hebrew word, Emunah, means 


§ steadfastness, firmness, unshaken confidence. In the same 


verse in Habakkuk this quality is contrasted with the “ puffed 
up” soul which is “not upright.” The thought of the passage 
deals with the attitude of the soul, and with that alone, and it 
has nothing in common with creed or belief or faith in the 
intellectual, Hellenised sense. Yet with this text as his chief 
scriptural warrant, Paul, and Luther after him, showed the 
futility of justification by legalism. Those who over-empha- 
sise the mental factor in faith appeal in vain to that grand 
prophetic utterance. 

“ The just shall live by faith.” This has been the victorious 
war-cry in the two greatest conflicts in history for the emanci- 
pation of living faith from the bondage of formalism. To-day 
it is sounding a similar challenge in the present struggle in the 
Protestant churches for a pure faith, for a “faith alone,” freed 


from the intellectual burdens and the moral entanglements of 
the creeds. 
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It may be said that this simple Old Testament conception 
of trust is modified when the New Testament realm of thought 
is entered. Here is found a much more definite idea of faith, 
and one which is more intellectual because more definite. 
For in the gospel, faith or trust is directed no longer to the 
unseen deity alone, but also to a distinct historical personality, 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

It is a mistake, however, to hold that the New Testament 
places Jesus Christ as the supreme object of faith instead of 
God the Father. Jesus himself said, “ Have faith in God”: 
and again, “ Believe in God, believe also in me.” When did 
he substitute himself for the Father as the one toward whom 
religious faith should be finally directed? All the funda. 
mental New Testament ideas of Christ as Mediator, Inter. 
cessor, High Priest—yes, even as “the Word of God ”—are 
incorrect and misleading if Jesus himself is regarded as the 
supreme object of faith. Faith in him is trust in him, and 
the committal of self to him as the full revealer of the Father's 
character and love. 

To “believe on the Lord Jesus Christ” is, therefore, 
essentially the same thing as trusting in Jehovah, and it is this 
apart from any metaphysical theory of the relation between 
Jehovah and Jesus. For faith in Christ is faith in him as the 
way unto the Father. As our exemplar and as Saviour, Jesus 
is the exponent and not the final object of New Testament 
faith. 

When Jesus asked men to have faith in him he was not 
requiring their assent to a Christological creed. So far as we 
know, Jesus never demanded that certain views of his pre- 
existence, incarnation, atonement, or Messiahship should be 
professed by those who would enter the kingdom of God, or 
even by those he commissioned to preach. The only Christo- 
logical doctrine which seems to have been required of an 
apostle after the ascension was belief in the resurrection. 

The two exhibitions of faith which Jesus commended most 
highly were shown by the Roman centurion at Capernaum 
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and by the Syro-Phenician woman. In both cases his encomium 
was drawn forth by the simple declaration of confidence in 
his ability and willingness to heal. In the case of the Syro- 
Phenician woman there was added the assurance that the 
sympathies of Jesus were not restricted by racial limitations. 
The trustful attitude toward him was the essence of the faith 
he commended, entirely apart from any intellectual theory of 
his person or work. 

There is no New Testament warrant for the view that a 
mental judgment concerning the person and work of Christ is 
a pre-requisite for sincere and “ saving” faith in him. From 
one end of scripture to the other, faith is trust and only trust, 
it is the committal and surrender of self to God and to Christ 
and to God in Christ, but it is not dependent upon any theory 
of the way God was in Chiist. The atonement, or, to use the 
biblical instead of the theological word, the cross, is a life 
principle to be realised ; it is not a formula to be assented to. 
The doctrine is as much a form as a crucifix. 

The only suggestion in the Bible that belief may be 
intellectual rather than moral in its nature is found in the 
Epistle of James, where we are told that demons also believe 
and shudder. James certainly did not confuse belief and 
trust. So far as the New Testament notes the intellectual 
conception of faith, it does so to condemn it. 

“How, and by what influence,” asks Harnack, “was the 
living faith transformed into the creed to be believed, the 
surrender to Christ into a philosophical Christology ¢” This 
isa vital question in our Protestantism to-day. ‘“ Believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ,” ran the gospel—still the gospel. 
“Believe thus and thus about the Lord Jesus Christ,” says 
the creed. “Trust in Jesus as Son of God,” ran the gospel. 
“Believe in Christ as God the Son,” says the creed. “If any 
man will follow me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross,” spake the Master. “If any man wills to be saved, 
without doubt it is necessary for him to hold the true faith 


or perish everlastingly,” said the creed. This is one of the 
Vou. VI.—No. 1. = 
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most amazing contrasts under the guise of identity to be 
found in all the history of thought. 

But in spite of its traditional influence and its present 
persistence, this credal conception of faith in Jesus Christ 
cannot be justified when tested freely. It must be laid aside 
as a Greek excrescence upon the pure gospel. It is neither 
biblical, nor spiritual, nor Christ-like. It substitutes a super. 
ficial and sterile intellectual judgment for the religious attitude 
of the soul. It departs from the searching severity of Christ's 
appeal for service, based on the denial and very crucifixion of 
self, and offers in place of this an empty ceremonialism of 
phrase, which furnishes no test for sincerity and no safeguard 
against hypocrisy. 

Nor can the credal conception of faith abide Christ’s own 
touch-stone: by their fruits shall ye know them. The age 
when dogmatic Christology prevailed was the era of schism 
and turbulence and a divided Christendom. The theory that 
faith in Christ necessitates certain beliefs concerning him has 
never been productive of the fruits of the spirit, except 
among those who have held identical beliefs. The Russian 
Church to-day proves the impotence of a credal Christology 
to regenerate. 

Sad it is that the one life in history which revealed fully 
’ the futility of formalism came in time to be interpreted in 
terms of the most stringent formalism. Strange that he, 
who taught as man never taught before or since the emptiness 
of lip-worship, became in turn the object of lip-worship. 
« Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which 
I say?” But we have not yet learned the lessons of the past, 
and “loyalty to his dear name” still requires us to ostracise 
or excommunicate those who appeal from Athanasius to the 
synoptic gospels. Why is it? We dare to differ with 
Augustine. Calvin is a man of like passions with us. Why 
is Athanasius alone infallible? Our Protestant churches are 
still entangled in the meshes of the ambiguous idea of “ faith 
in Christ.” 
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Vital, saving faith in God and in Jesus Christ is 
independent of all creeds, past, present, or future. It does 
not hang on any theory of the Bible as a whole or of the 
Gospel of John in particular. Its religious and saving char- 
acter does not depend upon “views held” upon any subject. 
Beliefs change. Our beliefs concerning God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, are radically different 
from the beliefs of our fathers. The only words in that 
sentence of the Apostles’ Creed which we interpret as our 
ancestors did are the words “the,” “ of,” and “and.” Beliefs 
must alter. Faith abides. Manet immota Fides.  Self- 
surrender to the Most High is “justifying” faith. This exists 
under every form of Christianity. It exists under forms of 
so-called ‘“ Agnosticism.” It exists under the forms of every 
religion known to man. The nations who are worshipping 
the One Father under a myriad names may be exercising 
far more faith than we have suspected. 

This view only intensifies the clear, vital message of the 
gospel of Jesus to these nations. For the proclamation of 
the gospel does not create a relation between God and the 
hearers. It is the revelation or declaration of an already 
existing relation. The gospel is a discovery, not an invention. 
It is the unveiling of existing, eternal truth, and not a new, 
ingenious expedient. 

Paul preached justification by faith alone and not by the law. 
Luther preached faith alone and not penance. Ménégoz and 
Sabatier have taught us that we must hold to faith alone and 
not creed ; that a man is justified in the sight of God by 
his personal trust in God, and in Jesus entirely apart from the 
letter of the creeds and his own intellectual beliefs. The 
great message, Faith Alone, which led Paul out of Jerusalem 
and Luther out of Rome, is beckoning us out of Geneva and 
the Wartburg. 

Limiting the universal grace of God to a nation, a Thorah, 
a ritual, was the sin of Judaism, and the Gospel of Jesus 
broke forth, perforce, from those narrow confines. Limiting 
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the free grace of God to the one visible Church, to one 
sacerdotal system, to a certain sacrament, was the sin of 
Rome, and Protestantism came forth from the medieval 
cloisters to breathe in a freer spiritual atmosphere. Limiting 
the free grace of God to the adherents of a certain form of 
doctrine has always been the menacing evil in Protestantism, 
from the days of Augsburg confession down to the last 
heresy trials in the Episcopal and Presbyterian churches in 
America. Free, pure, spiritual religion must break forth 
from its present bondage to the formulas of beliefs if a living 
trust in Him is the sole deliverance of the soul. 

Protestant thought is rapidly coming to the fork in the 
road. On, to the right, is the untried way to spiritual 
freedom. No organisation has formulated this course, and 
no creed or symbol, thank God, has crystallised—and so 
arrested—this tendency. Yet this path to spiritual freedom 
is not so difficult a road as Christianity was to Paul, or 
Protestantism was to Luther. 


HENRY GOODWIN SMITH. 
GosneENn, Mass,, U.S.A. 
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“DIRECTIVITY.” 


Rev. Proressor G. HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S. 


Wuart is the chief or fundamental characteristic of Life? Life 
isno longer regarded as a “ force,” the old term “ vital force ” 
being discarded. What, then, should take its place? Mr Croll 
in his writings’ strongly emphasised the fact that no force can 
direct itself, but that it must be guided if it deviate from its 
initial path, just as the rails guide a train round a curve, but 
use no force to check or increase its speed. ‘That which directs 
isnot a force itself. ‘The batsman’s business is so to strike the 
cricket-ball as to send it where there is no man of the opposing 
field standing to stop it. ‘The forces which send the ball 
reside in the muscles of his body, but the direction in which 
it goes has its source in his mind, which takes no part in the 
actual propulsion of the ball. 

It has long been contended that there is no force in a living 
body which cannot ultimately be identified with the physical 
forces of the inorganic world or be converted into them— 
chemical, mechanical, electrical, or otherwise. No one disputes 
this now; but there is something else which cannot be so 
explained, and that is directivity; and it is my object to trace 
this property through the world. 

The word itself is not to be found in any dictionary. I 
am indebted to the eminent chemist, Professor A. H. Church, 
F.R.S., for the use of it. He tells me that in the course of 


' E.g. What Determines Molecular Motion, the Fundamental Problem of 
Life ? 
149 
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lecturing he felt a want of some term to express the following 
fact. He often had occasion to make some substance in the 
laboratory, which animals or plants can produce, by taking 
the particular elements and compounds, and then subjecting 
them to special conditions in his synthetic processes, the 
outcome of which was the vegetable or animal product. This 
raised the question—What is it in the living organism which 
does the same thing, and so, as it were, takes his place in 
directing the same elements and compounds until they arrive 
at the same results? He coined the word “directivity” to 
meet this want; not that it can explain anything, but only 
stands for observed phenomena which, as yet, it is quite 
impossible to interpret. Such directivity is no force, but 
a characteristic of life. Though Professor Church only 
applied it to the case of such substances—say indigo and 
madder—as chemists can produce in the laboratory, it covers 
a much wider field; for the entire structures of all animals 
and plants are built up out of materials of food, reconstituted 
and reconstructed so as to make all the tissues of the body, 
wherever and of whatever nature they may be. In every 
case the food may be the same for a great variety of organisms, 
as for a multitude of species of plants growing in the same 
meadow ; or when sheep, oxen, horses, and even geese may 
be feeding in the same grass-land. In each case the molecular 
compounds of the grass are identical, but they find themselves 
ultimately disposed in very different arrangements in the 
different animals. This can only be possible under the 
influence of directivity, but “directing” differently in each 
creature. This directivity is, therefore, a characteristic of 
life. To take a familiar example. Suppose a kitten and a 
young hawk are brought up on precisely the same animal 
food, both being carnivorous, one develops into a cat, with 
fur, having bones and muscles, etc., of totally different char- 
acters from those of the adult hawk, with feathers, etc. The 
same molecules of food supplied the materials for the building 
up of their bodies: why are the results so totally different! 
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So, too, in all animals and vegetables: why should certain 
substances be guided to certain places—salts of lime to bones, 
silica to teeth and claws, phosphates to brain, etc. The 
molecules are first driven about mechanically in the blood by 
certain forces ; various chemical combinations are made under 
the action of other forces; but what directs all the forces 
which finally impel the new-made molecules to take up 
certain positions and no others in the building up of a body ? 
Directivity is a useful word to express the fact. It commits 
one to nothing as to its source; but it at least supplies a 
term to express the analogy between the chemist’s mind and 
Nature’s—what ? 

In connection with this matter, reference may be made to 
the oft-repeated contention of rationalists, that as chemists 
have made many organic products, once supposed to require a 
living organism for their production, so chemists will, they say, 
make protoplasm ; and when they have achieved this feat, all 
the phenomena of life will burst forth in it. But they forget 
the necessity of providing directivity, which in Nature takes 
the place of the chemist in the laboratory ; so that even if the 
latter succeed we are by no means nearer the origin of proto- 
plasm from the inorganic world—which is, of course, their 
contention. All directivity in plants and animals is centred 
in protoplasm and the nucleus, more especially the latter ; for 
they are the ultimate agents for the production of every 
structure in plants and animals. Since, therefore, protoplasm 
can now only exist by being continually renewed and increased 
in quantity under the directivity of existing protoplasm, we 
may ask of the first molecule of protoplasm that ever existed, 
which came first, the protoplasm or directivity, like the hen 
and the egg? If the hen might come out of its own egg, so 
might protoplasm come by means of its own directivity. One 
or the other must have come first, for no such directivity as 
occurs in the living world is known in the inorganic. 

The problems really are something like the following:— First, 
how came the elements C, O, H, N, S, and P, not to add others, 
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to aggregate together, and, secondly, to unite in the very high 
proportions required for making protoplasm? Thirdly, whence 
came the directivity to obtain these results and secure their 
perpetuity ?—for it is not one of the forces locked up in chemical 
compounds. Fourthly, since living protoplasm can be killed, 
yet remain chemically the same substance, while its directivity 
has gone with its life, what reason is there for supposing that 
life, together with all its phenomena, will necessarily follow on 
the manufacture of a lump of protoplasm, supposing it to have 
been made in the laboratory. Moreover, it was formerly 
thought that protoplasm and the nucleus were a “blob of a 
sort of homogeneous jelly”; but the increased powers of the 
microscope have revealed the fact that both have distinctly 
organised structures, the nucleus being not only far more 
complicated than a watch, but possessing innate powers alto- 
gether unknown in the inorganic world. Whence came they! 
The origin of the cell’s power, not only of reproducing a cell 
like itself, but of changing the form according to requirement, 
has no parallel in the inorganic world or in the manufactories 
of man. Directivity is behind this cell-power. 

If we turn to look for anything like organic directivity 
in the inorganic world, we discover a certain kind or kinds, 
so to say, but of a very different quality. We need not 
discuss the origin of the directions in which heavenly bodies 
move; but we may at least consider when and how the 
force arose which first produced motion in them at all. But 
supposing there was a time when ether alone filled all space 
of a universal homogeneousness in character, what first started 
any motion in ether? Then, what caused ether to give rise to 
matter, whether by vortex rings—a hypothetical process which 
Lord Kelvin tells me he has long ago abandoned—or other 
forces of some kind which must have been at work ; but why? 
What set force or forces going? Whence their directivity! 
—questions as innumerable as unanswerable. But there must 
have been some kind of Director to convert a potential into 
an actual force in ether, exerted in some special directions. 
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Leaving such primordial and unfathomable processes, let us 


' look at existing states of matter. What one sees is that the 
‘same results always occur under the same conditions; such 
» is said, metaphorically, to be due to natural law. Thus, if a 
‘ crystal of quartz or calcite be examined, the angles between 
» the facets have been constant through all ages; and if crystals 
: of alum or other substance, as lead, be made from solutions 
' or from a molten state, respectively, they are the same to-day 
" as in all the past. There is here, therefore, a uniform con- 
5 stancy in the effects of inorganic directivity. If a crystal of 
4 alum be put into a concentrated hot solution of alum, why 
' are the molecules formed on the crystal, so that it increases 
' in size? We may say that they are attracted to the crystal ; 
| but this explains nothing: or we might say that they are 
| directed to it; this, too, is no explanation. Either word only 
' describes the appearance of the process. But it is quite 
» certain that, by whatever force every one of the molecules 
) (homogeneously distributed through the solution) passes from 
} some one point in the solution to the crystal, something 
| directs them in their paths along the radii of the basin, in 
; the centre of which the crystal may be supposed to have been 
placed. Question after question arises. Suppose we had 


found out what guides the molecules to the crystal, why may 
the facets be of unequal sizes, but the angles between them 
always constant? There would thus seem to be two sorts 
of directivity, one producing variable, the other invariable 


| results. We know how results may differ under different 


temperatures in the formation of crystals, etc.; but here 
again constancy is the law, as long as the temperatures are 
the same, respectively. Consequently, a chemist can tell before- 


; hand what will be those results, as in allotropic phosphorus. 


This constancy of results is the characteristic feature of the 
phenomena under directivity in the inorganic world. But we 
are still far from answering Croll’s question—“‘ What deter- 
mines these molecular motions ?” 

But, with regard to directivity in the organic world, its 
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most characteristic feature may be expressed by the phrase, 
Infinite variability, as proved by the results. In point of fact, 
directivity is the fundamental feature of evolution. Without 
it, evolution of animals and plants could never have taken place 
at all. Not only is it patent in the existence of distinct species, 
varieties, etc., in all ages and places of the world, but it is 
obvious in the minutest molecular structure of any and every 
living being that exists. The moment a striking change of | 
environment occurs, at that moment the inherent forces in 
protoplasm and the nucleus may instantly begin to obey 
directivity, and to build up cells and tissues quite different 
from those made up to that moment. Thus, if a water-plant 
be growing up submerged, but reaches the surface of the water 
and then grows into the air, the whole anatomy at once alters 
at the water-level. If a leaf happen to stand obliquely at the 
surface, so that one half grows under water, the other half 
developing above it, the former is constructed to be in har- 
mony with a submerged existence, the other half being 
adapted to live in air. Again, if the hook-like extremities 
of the tendril of the Virginia creeper touch a wall, the points 
at once begin to swell into adhesive pads. What is it which 
guides the constructive forces to build up the tissues in response 
to the above external conditions? The provisional answer is, 
Directivity in life. 

Directivity itself is thus seen to represent a natural law; 
but the phrase must be in a certain sense qualified. A 
natural law, as stated above, only means a constancy of results 
under identically the same conditions; but as soon as the 
external conditions of a plant or animal be changed, directivity 
brings about adaptations by responses to them; so that the 
natural law may be thus seen to be described as adaptive 
variations under new conditions of life, but without stating 
what the resulting variations may be. Still, provided the same 
conditions be maintained, then the same variations will persist 
or arise ; and this is a second natural law. Thus certain char- 
acteristics are common to all water-plants, others to plants 
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in very dry situations, others, again, to alpine and arctic 
plants ; showing that similar environments, in widely separated 
countries, are responded to by plants in the same ways re- 
spectively—the forces called into play acting alike under 
directivity in all cases, though many different species may be 
subjected to the same conditions. 

Similarly is it in the animal kingdom. Animals that live 
in water have paddle-like limbs adapted for swimming. Such 
occur in fishes, reptiles, birds, mammals, as well as in inverte- 
brata, as insects. Directivity has, we may assume, brought 
them about by response with adaptation under the conditions 
of life. 

Hence arise what have been called mimetic structures in 
plants and animals. The simple interpretation is that under 
the same or similar conditions of life like structures are 
produced, whatever be the creatures subjected to them. 

The above will, I think, be enough to enable the reader to 
realise the importance of directivity, or, as I would call it, the 
fundamental characteristic of life. 

If now we turn to the writings of modern rationalists, or 
take Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe as a type, we find the 
assertion made that there is nothing in the universe besides 
matter and force, which that author calls, in combination, the 
“One Substance” of his materialistic monism. But he, as well 
as his followers, never attempts to tell us how physical forces 
can work out complicated structures without any guidance of 
any sort. ‘They can do no more than assert that it is all done 
by blind forces ; as if forces possessed a sort of consciousness 
of what they are about, and a will to determine their own 
motions and directions. As man himself was evolved from 
lower animals, and all from primordial protoplasm conjointly 
with vegetation, and the totality of living beings, according 
to Haeckel, from the inorganic world, and all without any 
internal or external omnipotent intelligence ; of course, then, 
if this were true, there can be no alternative to the disproved 
assertion that directivity resides in matter or force, or both. 
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It is, however, a subject for induction, to decide which is 
the more probable. Are all organic structures constructed 
to fulfil “ends,” the result of automatic, unconscious, blind 
directivity? Or, are they the outcome of some Universal 
Intelligence, in some sort of way akin to that in ourselves, 
which every human being is profoundly conscious of possessing? 

Proof by experiment is, one would have thought, obviously 
out of the question, yet one rationalist goes so far as to say 
that “the so-called knowledge [of God] must be submitted 
to the tests of observation and experiment ; if it is knowledge 
at all, it is capable of verification, and the verdict of science 
on the subject must be final.”’ The same author quite 
ignores “inductive ” evidence, and of course its value, appreci- 
ated by true scientists, as by all astronomers and palezonto- 
logists. How, then, is the question to be decided? It seems 
to depend on the capacity of individual brains as to their 
power of appreciation of induction. Those who can do s0, 
have never hesitated to accept the conclusion of analogy, 
whether the induction be called “the Argument of Design,” 


or its modern form, now evolution is accepted, the “ Argument 


9 


of Response with Adaptation. In universal directivity there 
is recognised as immanent an Omnipotent Director at least ; 
to which, again, judging by analogy with our own human 
consciousness of directivity, the result of our will, the in- 
duction now superadds consciousness and will. Because it 
is inconceivable how these properties of man’s psychology 
can have arisen at all if there had not been some origination 
in qualities of a like mind or nature. 

We thus realise the conception of God in Nature, or the 
“Power” of Mr Herbert Spencer, by direct inductive reason- 
ing. If Haeckel cannot accept this induction, all we can say 
is that, from our point of view, his mind must have a “ want.” 
On the other hand, he will retort, “ Your inductions are all 
superstitions |” 


1 Mr Balfour's Apologetics, critically examined, p. 102. 
2 Williams & Norgate, 1s. 
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In concluding this paper, I think it may be desirable 
once more to emphasise the profound difference between 
« directivity” and “uniformity of sequence.” The latter is 
identical with “natural law” as usually understood, or, in 
other words, the constant repetition of the same results from 
the same causes under the same conditions of action. Such 
applies strictly to the inorganic world. In the organic world, 
“directivity,” of a special kind, represents a procedure in 
addition to the ordinary natural laws of life and propagation. 
Thus, a tree puts on its leaves in spring as soon as the 
temperature rises to a degree peculiar to its wants. Such is a 
uniformity of sequence, and always recurs. But directivity 
is seen in the responses with adaptations to the direct action 
of changed conditions of life. Such occurs when a species of 
' animal or plant is subjected to an environment different from 
that to which it has been subjected for generations. Thus 
normally terrestrial or aquatic plants may grow up to be the 
reverse, respectively, if the medium be reversed ; the whole 
anatomical structure becoming altered, but so as to be in 
perfect adjustment to the new conditions. Similarly with 
animals, the wool of a sheep of temperate regions becomes 
silky in hot ones. Mr B. B. Woodward has shown—since 
this paper was written—that the peculiar details of the gills of 
molluscs have been evolved in adaptation to their conditions 
of life.’ Lastly, the phagocytic character of the white blood- 
corpuscles, and their “duty” of absorbing and destroying 
pathogenetic microbes, with the aid of the necessary opsonins 
in the serum; or again, the marvellous reparative powers of 
protoplasm in healing wounds—these and other such proper- 
ties may be all classified as illustrations of “ directivity.” 

GEORGE HENSLOW. 


LEAMINGTON. 


1 What Evolutionary Processes do the Mollusca show ? 





WHAT AND WHERE IS THE SOUL? 
HUGH MACCOLL. 


AssUMING as proved the old doctrine of teleology, or divine 
origin of the laws of the universe,’ I propose here, within the 
limits of my faculties and data, to examine the nature, the 
position, and the durability of the soul. But as the word 
soul carries different meanings to different minds, I must 
start with a definition. It is one which many will, I fear, 
consider both arbitrary and paradoxical; but I do not think 
it will be found wanting either in clearness or precision. 
The soul, then, I define as simply that which feels. To 
prevent all ambiguity, it is necessary also to state that, 
whenever the context does not clearly show the contrary, 
I regard the words feeling, sensation, and consciousness as 
virtual synonyms. By express definition, therefore, the soul 
alone feels, has sensation, and is conscious; and anything 
that never feels, that is always insensible or unconscious, is 
not entitled to the name of sowl. Like the plant or animal 
body, it may be spoken of as alive or dead, but not as soul. 
I do not assert that the soul is never unconscious; my defini- 
tion does not necessarily imply that; I only assert that it is 
not always unconscious. Precision of language also requires 
that the soul should not be spoken of as if it were a mere 
abstraction. Though it feels, it is not merely a feeling ; though 
it is conscious, it is not merely a consciousness. 


1 See the author’s paper, “Chance or Purpose?” in the Hissert Journat, 


January 1907, 
158% 
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Consciousness, our own individual personal consciousness, 
is the one fundamental datum, the only reality, of which we 
are absolutely sure. All other entities may be divided into 
two classes: first, those whose reality we infer inductively, 
and therefore not always with certainty, by a comparison of 
our various sensations (or modes of consciousness); and next, 
those which are pure unrealities, and have therefore only 
symbolic existence. Matter, in its three conditions of solid, 
liquid, and gas, belongs to the former; round squares, flat 
spheres, and the “unconscious sensations” of Professor 
Haeckel belong to the latter. I place Haeckel’s unconscious 
sensations in the latter class, because the moment sensation 
(in the ordinary acceptation of the word) becomes unconscious, 
that moment it ceases to be sensation. In the same category 
of self-contradictory unrealities must be placed the professor’s 
“unconscious will” and “unconscious memory,” with several 
other juggling catchwords which, so far as I can remember, 
he nowhere attempts to define. As a specimen of his reckless 
distortion of language take the following :— 

“ As everybody knows, the new-born infant has no consciousness. Preyer 
has shown that it is only developed after the child has begun to speak; for a 


long time it speaks of itself in the third person” (Haeckel’s Riddle of the 
Universe, p. 66). 


The italics are mine. Preyer, it appears, has shown, what 
no sane mother will admit, that until the child has ceased to 
say “ Baby eat,” and has learned to say “I eat,” or “ Me eat,” 
it has no consciousness! Yet, on the very preceding page, 
we read that— 


“The consciousness of the highest apes, dogs, elephants, etc., differs from 
that of man in degree only, not in kind.” 

Thus, consciousness is denied to the human child until it 
has ceased to speak of itself in the third person, and has learnt 
the use of the pronouns J and Me; yet the same faculty is 
accorded freely to the ape, the dog, and the elephant; none 
of which (or of whom) has as yet (I believe) reached this 
stage of linguistic development! And mark the graceful ease 
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with which the learned professor, by means of the same word. 
jugglery, turns an awkward corner in the following passage :— 


“In any case the ontogenesis of consciousness makes it perfectly clear 
that it is not an ‘ immaterial entity,’ but a physiological function of the brain, 
and that it is, consequently, no exception to the general law of substance,” 

Is it really so “perfectly clear”? To any simple, un- 
sophisticated understanding, what is perfectly clear is surely 
the exact opposite. Is Professor Haeckel prepared to assert 
that consciousness is a solid, a liquid, or a gas? Can he 
even affirm that it is the ether—his vibrating, jelly-like ether! 
Hardly. He distinctly says that the ether is the cause of 
consciousness, and even a child can see that a cause cannot 
be its own effect. If consciousness, then, is neither ponder. 
able matter, nor (as Haeckel considers the ether) imponder- 
able matter, clearly, by the simple logic of common sense, 
it cannot be matter at all. In other words, it must be an 
“immaterial entity.” The assertion that consciousness is a 
“ physiological function of the brain, and . . . . consequently 
no exception to the general law of substance,” is a mere 
rhetorical flourish, which dissolves into nonsense when sub- 
jected to logical analysis. Here we are told that consciousness 
is a function of the brain, while elsewhere the brain is called 
“the znstrument of consciousness and all the higher functions 
of the mind.” The emphasis on instrument in this quotation 
is mine. It is difficult to get at the professor's meaning. 
Does he mean that the brain is an instrument employed by 
some agent in producing consciousness, or that the brain is an 
instrument employed by the agent consciousness in producing 
something else? In either case, who, what, and where is the 
agent that employs the brain as an instrument? And for 
what purpose? Agents who employ instruments have usually 
some object in view. 

Again, in what sense does Haeckel use the word function 
in the last quotation? He probably means—though the 
meaning is far from evident—that just as we say that the 
eye sees and the ear hears, so we may say that the brain feels 
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and thinks. But physiologists say, and say truly, that this is 
merely elliptical language—convenient, but not strictly accurate. 
The eye and the ear, they say, are mere organs or instruments 
of transmission, which of themselves neither see nor hear. So 
far we are all agreed. But some scientists go further. The 
brain, they say, is the ultimate recipient of the impressions 
caused by the vibrations of the air and ether; hence it is 
the brain, and the brain alone, that hears and sees. 

Ah! here let us pause—let us pause long and think 
slowly; for upon this point real science has not yet said 
her last word—nor her first. Scientists, especially those 
of Haeckel’s type, are sometimes in too great a hurry, 
and, when investigating the ways of nature, a little too 
fond of such words as final and ultimate. On what 
grounds do they base their conclusion that the brain is the 
real terminus of the sensory medium of transmission, and 
therefore the sole seat of thought and sensation? I briefly 
touched upon this point in my former paper, but the ex- 
ceeding importance of the question at issue justifies its 
reopening. We all know that a chloroformed patient whose 
leg has just been amputated commonly asks, on awaking, 
when the operation is going to begin. He has the illusive 
sensation that his leg still forms part of his body, that he 
feels pain in it, and that he can move its toes just as usual. 
We also know that if the trunk of a nerve be irritated 
anywhere along its course, the pain is referred by immediate 
consciousness, not to the point of irritation, but to the 
extremity where the nerve reaches the bodily surface. From 
these data, physiologists conclude that the eye, the ear, the 
nerves, etc., are mere channels or instruments of transmission, 
and are themselves as insensible as the wire which conveys 
the entity which we call electricity. But why do they 
exclude the brain from the category of insensible channels 
or instruments which we usually find in some mysterious 
connection with our sensations? I accept the facts, the 


actually observed experiences, related by physiologists and 
- Vou. VI.—No. 1. 11 
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biologists, even those related by experimentalists who, like 
Haeckel, are plainly, though not knowingly or wilfully, 
prejudiced ; but some of the inferences which they draw 
from their observations seem to me wholly unwarranted. Let 
us first examine the language in which these conclusions are 
commonly expressed. Many years’ study of symbolic logic has 
taught me the importance of analysing the signification, not 
so much of separate words or other symbols, as of the more 
or less complex statements which they express. The mere 
word, and sometimes the complete grammatical proposition, 
when considered apart from context, may be meaningless or 
misleading. When we say that the brain, and not the nerves, 
is the real seat or abode of all consciousness, what do we 
really mean? Usually only this: that something (we know 
not what—call it force or energy—the name is a mere 
arbitrary symbol) travels from the extremity of a nerve to 
its terminus in the brain, and there either becomes or produces 
what we call consciousness. But why there rather than else- 
where? The physiologist follows the trail of the mystery 
from the extremity of the nerve (where our deluded senses 
assured us it both originated and remained), and all along 
its course, till he finally reaches the brain, and there he loses 
the scent. Does it necessarily or even probably follow that 
the brain, the ever changing brain, is the real abode of con- 
sciousness—of the soul or ego that feels? Does not the ether, 
with its infinite possibilities (as shown in wireless telegraphy), 
lie beyond? When the hound follows the trail of the fox 
till it loses the scent on reaching a running stream, does 
either hound or huntsman jump to the conclusion that the 
stream is its real abode? Does not the possibility remain 
that it may have somewhere crossed the stream, and that its 
trail should be sought for and followed up afresh on the 
other side? Do not the phenomena of wireless telegraphy 
make it plain that certain mechanisms, wonderfully suggestive 
of the nervous system, can be operated upon by conscious 
Beings from afar, and by these made to transmit thoughts and 
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sensations which the mechanisms themselves neither feel nor 
understand ? 

The following experiment is suggestive. In the two com- 
partments of a stereoscope place the photographs of two 
persons, Clearly distinguishable, but resembling each other as 
regards sex, size, dress, and the direction in which they appear 
to be looking. If we look first with one eye and then with 
the other, we shall alternately see two clearly distinct persons, 
as in the separate photographs. But if we look with both 
eyes simultaneously, we only see one person—a third person, 
distinct from each. Now, two distinct pictures of two 
different persons are undoubtedly sent through the two eyes 
into the two separate hemispheres of the brain. In what 
hemisphere of the brain is the third picture which results 
from the combination of the two others? Can we with 
certainty affirm that it is in the brain at all? In what 
hemisphere is the conscious soul or ego (or sentient entity— 
call it what we will) that seés, or thinks it sees, the combina- 
tin? Is it in the brain at all? Is it matter or non-matter ? 
What physiologist, or biologist, or psychologist can give a 
satisfactory answer to each and all of these questions? Con- 
flicting hypotheses can be suggested in unlimited numbers, all 
more or less plausible, and all, with our present data, incapable 
either of proof or disproof. How quick some scientists are to 
ascribe limits to the limitless resources of nature! And how 
forgetful they are of the exceedingly narrow limits—the 
literally infinitesimal range—of the human faculties! Can 
any of these hot-headed theorists, in his calm moments of 
sanity, imagine for a single moment that the infinite modes 
of operation of the infinite number of unknown agents in the 
infinite universe, of which he forms but an infinitesimal part, 
can ever be reduced by him or by anyone else to one simple 
little formula? Formule are often of the greatest utility ; 
indeed, in many fields of research we could hardly advance a 
step without them; but we should not forget that they are 
all founded on mere linguistic or symbolic conventions, more 
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or less arbitrary and of our own fabrication. Serviceable and 
reliable in their own domain, they become treacherous guides 
when trusted beyond the proper boundaries of their applica- 
tion. The besetting danger of modern science is symbolatry— 
a blind belief in the efficacy of mere formulas. ‘The moment 
a supposed scientific “law” has been expressed in a formula, 
it is too hastily assumed to have acquired validity from that 
fact alone. Hence, when we find a controversialist appealing 
now to the “law” a, then to the “law” y, then to the “law” 
z, and so on, we should be on our guard and carefully scruti- 
nise his language. In nine cases out of ten, a close, searching 
analysis will detect some lurking fallacy in his argument. 
Either the “law” appealed to dissolves into mist, or it turns 
out to be wholly irrelevant to the question at issue. This 
is especially the case with Haeckel’s “law of substance,” 
to which he continually appeals as a universal solvent of all 
difficulties, just as if the mere combination of these three 
words sufficed to explain everything. In simple truth, his 
so-called “law of substance” explains nothing whatever— 
least of all consciousness, which he truly calls “the central 
mystery of psychology.” He makes the remarkable admission 
that “the only source of our knowledge of consciousness is 
that faculty itself’—an admission which (though he fails to 
see it) stultifies his whole reasoning. For if consciousness 
is the fundamental datum on which all inference must be 
based, must not his “law of substance,” whatever it may 
mean, be also an inference from the datum consciousness! 
Thus, the professor first deduces the “law of substance ” as 
conclusion from the phenomena of consciousness as data; 
then he deduces the phenomena of consciousness, his first 
data, as a conclusion from his first conclusion, the “law of 
substance.” Could there be a more glaring petitio principii, 
apart from all question as to the meaning or validity of this 
“law of substance”? ‘There is no getting out of this circle. 
By no process of reasoning can we explain the mystery 
of consciousness, because we must necessarily assume that 
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mystery as the very basis of our argument. In the present 
stage of our development, and with our exceedingly limited 
faculties, all our attempts to get at the back of consciousness 
must be as futile as the attempts of a kitten to seek at the 
back of the mirror the embodiment of the feline image which 
the hard glass seems to place beyond the reach of its paws 


' in front. 


Is the soul, the ego, the sentient entity, the thing that feels, 
and (in its higher developments) thinks and reasons, matter or 
non-matter? The question does not admit of an intelligible 
answer till we agree as to the meaning of the word or symbol 
matter. Many years ago that acutest of philosophers, Berkeley, 
effaced the supposed fixed boundary between the material and 
the immaterial, and now it has become a mere question of 
definition. ach philosophic writer may arbitrarily fix the 
line of demarcation where he pleases. But, so far, the ques- 
tio of its exact position, the question whether the soul, 
the entity that feels, is matter or non-matter, in no way affects 
my argument. Its validity remains whether the soul be con- 
sidered material or immaterial. 

Physiologists assert, and probably with truth, that every 
thought, every sensation, is accompanied by some change in 
the substance of the brain; and this is supposed in some way 
to support the atheist’s contention that the brain and the soul 
(or ego) are identical, or, at any rate, inseparable, so that the 
ultimate dissolution of the former necessarily leads to the 
extinction of the latter also. But surely the conclusion that 
legitimately follows from the premises is the exact opposite. 
Not only changes take place in the material substance of the 
brain, but, as I said in my former paper, this substance is 
passing away continually, so that the same conscious-thinking 
¢go may be said to work with absolutely different brains at 
different periods of its existence. If the brain itself is the 
tal ego, the real conscious thinker, how is it that the brain 
ofto-day knows so much of the ideas evolved by the wholly 
different brain of ten, twenty, or even sixty years ago? The 
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old man of seventy has usually many clear memories of his 
sayings and doings, of his thoughts and feelings, when a little 
lad of ten. He has only to make an effort of the will, and 
the past of long long ago stands up ghost-like before him. In 
what compartment of his present brain had those images lain 
sleeping? In which hemisphere? In both, or in neither? 
And how came the images imprinted on the childish brain of 
ten to be passed on, in innumerable transmissions, through 
many successive brains, till they reached their last edition on 
the aged brain of seventy—or rather on the new brain of the 
aged man of seventy? Finally, and most important question 
of all, where is that inexplicable entity which consciously and 
deliberately wells to re-see, re-hear, and re-feel its memories of 
long ago? Is it not the same entity—so far as any entity in 
the universe can be regarded as constant—that, with a different 
brain, first saw, heard, and felt the actualities of which the 
memories have been transmitted to the brain with which it 
sees, hears, and feels other actualities to-day? While the 
material brain changes, 7t—the seeing, hearing, feeling, thinking 
soul—remains. When did it first come into existence? With 
the first awaking of the infant’s feeling or consciousness, before 
or after birth? 1 doubt it. When will it pass out of exist- 
ence? With the death of the man or woman into whom that 
infant has developed? I doubt it still more. 

On the one hand, by careful comparison of the conflicting 
separate testimonies of our separate senses, we obtain irre- 
fragable evidence that not a particle of the material body of 
the infant, of the child, or of the grown-up man or woman, if 
we except the brain, ever feels ; and, on the other hand, we have 
not the slightest data on which to ground the inference that the 
brain is an exception. All analogy, on the contrary, seems to 
point the other way—to the conclusion that the brain, like 
the eye, the ear, and all other parts of the body, is a mere 
insensible link in a chain of sensory transmission. Yet, since 
feeling or consciousness is admittedly an ultimate fact of 
nature incapable of analysis, something—an intangible some- 
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thing, which here I call sow/—does unquestionably feel. Where 


“js that something? In the body or out of it? Nobody knows. 


We are completely in the dark. Science has absolutely no 
data at present from which to draw an inference, and, until 
some relevant data are forthcoming, true science must remain 
silent. ‘The priests of pseudo-science, like those of the pseudo- 
religions of old, answer boldly and confidently enough, and, 
like their predecessors, deceive the people by false dogmas, 
which, sooner or later, the light of true science will banish 
into the land of detected myths and unrealities. Meanwhile, 
philosophy may legitimately send forth her truth-searching 
feelers in all directions, and, in the territories as yet unclaimed 
by science, weave as many hypotheses as she pleases. All of 
these may ultimately prove false ; but one may, by some lucky 
chance, hit the mark, and strike out an illuminating spark 
which, to the ever-watchful eye of science, may point out the 
true path of research. Among many suppositions at present 
unprovable, but also unrefutable, let me suggest the following :— 

The material body, including the brain and the whole 
nervous system, is a mere medium or instrument of sensory 
transmission, and is itself as insensible as the material 
apparatus in wireless telegraphy. The soul or ego, which, by 
definition, is the entity that feels, and, in its higher develop- 
ments, thinks and reasons, bears some relation to the body 
analogous to, though different from, that which the invisible 
human manipulator bears to the unconscious electrical 
apparatus through which he sends, and through which he 
receives, communications. The position of the soul or ego, 
whether in the body, or near the body, or millions of miles 
away from the body, may be left an open question. With 
the educative memories of its successive past existences and 
past experiences, gone for the time, or perhaps for ever, as 
exact memories, but remaining as serviceable instincts, the 
ego receives a new instrument of education in the shape of a 
living, growing, but insensible and unconscious infant body, 
a body which inherits in the germ some of the qualities and 
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some of the defects of its many ancestors, human and pre- 
human. This body its guardian the ego loses sooner or later, 
in childhood through illness or accident, or in old age through 
decay. Then it receives another instrument of education, 
whether human or superhuman may depend upon the ego's 
fitness and development. This, in due course, or through 
accident, it loses in its turn, after which it receives another, 
and so on for ever—always rising in the long-run (though not 
always steadily and continuously) from higher to higher, and 
from better to better. 

If we thus regard the body as an unconscious automaton, 
with its machinery and operations partially, but by no means 
wholly, under the control of the conscious soul or ego, we 
obtain simpler explanations than those commonly given of 
several puzzling mental phenomena—the phenomenon of 
ordinary vision among others. The explanation of this 
phenomenon given by the generality of physiologists is not 
convincing. They say that though two impressions or 
pictures of the same single external object pass through the 
two eyes into the two hemispheres of the brain, the mind, 
from habit and experience, “unconsciously judges” that they 
represent but one object. To begin with, an “unconscious 
judgment ” (like Haeckel’s “ unconscious feeling,” ‘“ unconscious 
will,” “unconscious memory,” etc.) is a self-contradiction.’ 
We might as well speak of the “unconscious memory” of a 
phonograph, or the “ unconscious judgment” of an inanimate 
calculating machine. When judgment becomes unconscious 
it ceases to be judgment. And, apart from this objection to 
a misleading expression, the explanation breaks down in the 
case of the stereoscope, already touched upon. Here there 
are in reality two external objects, and the mind, by a com- 
parison of conflicting sensations, judges, not “unconsciously,” 
but consciously and correctly, not that the two images which 


1 Even the usually lucid and logical physiologist, Huxley, has recourse 
to the self-contradictory assumption of “unconscious reasoning” in his not 
altogether successful attempt to explain the paradox of the stereoscope. 
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enter the two cerebral hemispheres proceed from one external 
object, as in ordinary vision, but that—in spite of the fact 
that it is conscious of seeing but one picture—they in reality 
proceed from two. It is surely inconsistent to affirm that 
the mind unconsciously and wrongly infers one thing, yet 
consciously and correctly, and at the same time, infers the 
exact opposite. The inconsistency is especially glaring when 
the two photographs represent different persons, and the com- 
bined image seen is that of a third but non-existent person. 
The many memories of past judgments and experiences may 
indeed affect by degrees the material constitution of the in- 
sensible medium of transmission, the brain, and ultimately 
render it suitable for merging the two images into one; but 
when this change has taken place, then the conscious soul or 
ego sees but one image. It is not at all a case of judging, 
whether correctly or incorrectly. The ego is conscious of but 
one sensation, the one image before it; but it also, at the 
same time, remembers that there are two photographs of two 
different persons in the stereoscope, and it correctly judges 
that these conjointly are the cause of the one illusive image 
or optic sensation which seems to represent a third and non- 
existent person who combines the features of the two that 
really exist. Where does the combination take place? And 
where is the ego that sees it? To neither question can 
science as yet give a convincing answer. But accepting the 
inno way inconsistent hypothesis of a feeling soul or ego 
outside, and, it may be, far distant from its non-sentient 
body, we may imagine many plausible answers. For example, 
the two real images on the two hemispheres of the brain 
may, through the vibrations of the ether, or of one of the 
millions of other natural media really existent, though un- 
known to us, send forth innumerable pairs of undulations 
in all directions, which, from the adapted conditions 
gradually effected in the constitution of the brain, meet at 
innumerable foci, where they form as many fresh combined 
images, one of which must perforce reach the sentient ego, 
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wherever in the universe that ego happens at that moment 
to be. Of course, this hypothesis cannot, with our present 
data, be proved, but the analogies in its favour are many. 

The assumption of an unconscious automatic brain and 
body, partially controlled by, and in its turn reacting upon, 
a conscious mind, soul, or ego, would harmonise well with 
some of the phenomena described under such names as 
subconsciousness, unconscious cerebration, somnambulism, 
hypnotism, telepathy, dual personality, etc.; but any dis- 
cussion of these would unduly lengthen this paper. One 
suggestive simile, however, may be given as an index to the 
general line of explanation. Before a man succeeds in moving 
a heavy waggon on a line of rails, he is conscious of strain 
and effort; but once the waggon is well in motion, it will 
proceed some distance without his aid. He may turn his 
back upon it and leave it, yet the unconscious waggon will 
still go on, and will not stop until the force first consciously 
imparted to it has been spent. The same principle applies to 
a wound-up watch, to many automatically working machines, 
and to the unconscious human brain. The mind or ego (but 
neither the brain nor the fingers) of a piano-player is conscious 
while he is learning to play a difficult sonata by heart. But 
once the piece is thoroughly learnt, the conscious mind need 
only give the first impulse. The unconscious brain and 
fingers—the whole complicated mechanism of the unconscious 
nervous system—once set in motion, will automatically play 
the whole sonata while the conscious mind, the real ego, is 
thinking of something else. Where is this conscious ego! 
When science can satisfactorily answer this question, man 
will have made a stride in advance which will place him as 
far above his present position as that position is above that of 
the inarticulate brutes around him. Meanwhile, science looks 
wistfully forward, patiently bides her time, and is silent. 


HUGH MACCOLL. 


Bou.LoGne-sur-MeEr. 
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WAS JOHN CALVIN A REFORMER 
OR A REACTIONARY? 


Tue Rev. THOMAS C. HALL, D.D., 


Professor of Christian Ethics, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


THE ethical system of John Calvin is often lost sight of because 
of the prevailingly dogmatic character of the interest in him. 
The character, moreover, of the ethical system has never been 
properly recognised in its fundamentally reactionary method. 
The little work of Lobstein* wholly fails to rightly estimate 
the ethics in its historical significance, and the outline treatment 
by Schweitzer’ in the Studien und Kritiken for the year 1850 
is exceedingly inadequate. Nor would it be fruitful to point 
out, as one easily might, the many misunderstandings and 
radically unprotestant point of view which mark Kuyper’s 
exposition.® In the standard histories of ethics, such as those 
of Stiéudlin or De Wette, Gass or Ziegler, there is altogether 
too much effort to understand Calvin’s ethics as purely Pro- 
testant. As a simple matter of fact, the ethical system of 
Calvin is profoundly reactionary, scholastic, and Roman 
Catholic in both method and aim. Hence it is quite 
comprehensible how barren Calvinistic theology has been on 
its ethical side. As a religious force of the first magnitude 
Calvinism has aided in high degree men’s practical ethical life, 


1 P. Lobstein, Die Ethik Calvins in ihren Grundsziigen entworfen. Strassburg, 


A. Schweitzer, “ Die Entwickelung des moral Systems in der reformirten 
Kirche.”’ 


3 Abraham Kuyper, Calvinism : Six Lectures on the Stone Foundation, 1898. 
Princeton, N.J. 
171 
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and inspired to wonderful devotion and self-sacrifice. But on 
the intellectual and philosophical reconstruction of ethics it 
has left no such mark as that made by one single work of 
Luther’s, Die F'retheit des Christenmenschens. 

The ethics of Calvin is contained in his sermons, com- 
mentaries, and numerous tracts. He has, however, himself 
summed it up in the Institutio Christiane Religionis, book 
iii. 6. 10, and book iv. 20, in which last he deals with his 
doctrine of the State. Nor does one find any very material 
enrichment in his other writings, although the central points 
are again and again brought out, and with beautiful clearness. 

It is not difficult to outline the ethical system of Calvin. 
By its very nature it is subordinated to theology. The whole 
scheme is dominated by the contrast between God and man. 
“The object of regeneration (scopus regenerationis) is to bring 
the life of believers into harmony with the Justice of God” 
(Ins. iii. 6. 1), and to restore in us the image of God. Thus 
the Scriptures become the means by which this is accom- 
plished, by “ instilling and implanting in our minds” the amor 
justitice, to which love of justice we are not by nature prone; 
and by giving us a norm (norma prescripta) that prevents us 
going astray if we study it (Ins. iil. 6. 2). 

Thus Calvin substitutes for the Roman Catholic imperial- 
ism another authority. It is outward and final, and the fine 
and fruitful labours of Calvin on the Bible are prompted by 
this insistence. This authority is the Biblical Church. There 
is in him no such disorganised thinking on the Church as may 
be found in Luther. In the Jnstitutio we find a clearly defined 
theory.’ In the Church God has secured the effectual preach- 
ing of the Gospel, by depositing this treasure with the Church 
(thesaurum hunc apud ecclesiam deposuit). He has appointed 
pastors and teachers and has invested them with authority, 
and has instituted sacraments ; into her bosom God is pleased 
to gather His children. God is Father, the Church is mother 


1 Book iv. chapters 1, 2, 4, 8, 9, 11-14 treat of the Church, and iv. 20 
treats of the State. 
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(ut, quibus wpse est pater, ecclesia etiam mater sit. . . ., iv. 1.1). 
He regards the Apostles’ Creed as binding us to “ believe the 
Church,” for the preposition “in” is interpolated without 
probable ground. ‘This Church is on the basis of God’s secret 


| election, so far as it includes all the elect; but the visible 


Church is the “ communion of saints.” So long as we continue 
in the bosom of the Church we are sure the truth will abide 
with us (iv. 1.3). It is this ecclesia visibilis that is our mother, 
“since there is no other means of entering into life unless she 
conceive us in her womb, and give birth to us, unless she 
nourish us at her breast, and unless we remain under her care 
and pilotship until stripped of our flesh we become as angels.” 
Beyond her pale there is no remission of sin (adde quod 
extra elus gremium nulla est speranda peccatorum remissio, 
nec alia salus). Hence the abandonment of the Church is 
always fatal (iv. 1. 4). 

Luther soon despaired of any council really doing the cause 
of Reformation justice. Calvin was always interested in an 
ecclesiastical imperialism, to whose reformation he gave much 
time and strength. In his address to the Imperial Diet at 
Spires in 1544, he says: “For where can I exert myself to 
better purpose or more honestly, where, too, in a matter more 
necessary at this time, than according to my ability to aid the 
Church of Christ, whose claim it is unlawful in any case to deny ?” 
Indeed, for Calvin the whole substance of Christianity, he says 
in the same address, is comprehended in, “ first, a knowledge of 
the mode in which God is duly worshipped ; and secondly, of 
the source from which salvation is to be obtained.” Then 
come the sacraments and the ministry, which are for the 
preservation of these things. 

Thus Calvin’s Church is no democracy of believers, no family 
circle gathered in the inequalities of varied maturity about the 
Father, but a divine organisation for the purposes of ruling 
men’s thoughts and conduct. 

God has appointed teachers, and all who reject the spiritual 
food of the soul divinely offered to them by the hands of the 
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Church deserve to perish of hunger and famine. These 
ministers we are to listen to as to God Himself (non secus 
atque ipsum loquentes audimus, iv. 1. 5). The “notes” of the 
visible Church are clearly given. It is the whole body of 
mankind scattered over the world, who (1) profess to worship 
one God and Christ, (2) who by baptism are initiated into the 
faith, (3) who by partaking of the common table profess unity 
in doctrine and love, (4) who have agreement in the word of 
the Lord, and (5) lastly, who conserve the ministry for the 
preaching of this word. In this Church there are hypocrites 
whom our ignorance of the heart must tolerate; but as we 
must believe the invisible Chureh, so we must seek the com- 
munion of this visible one (iv. 1. 7). In lieu of full certainty 
as to the election we must accept as true members of the 
Church all who (1) confess the faith, (2) are regular in conduct, 
(8) who participate in the sacraments, and (4) unite in 
acknowledging with us the same God and Christ (iv. 1. 8). 
Hence the form of the Church is wherever we see the word of 
God sincerely preached and the sacraments duly administered 
(iv. 1. 9). Where this is the case, no one should separate 
himself from the Church or question her authority. To impair 
her authority is to impugn the authority of God Himself. No 
crime is more atrocious or sacrilegious than to break this bond 
(iv. 1. 10). We must even put up with minute errors of 
doctrine, for “ we must either have no church at all, or we must 
condone hallucinations in such things as one may be ignorant 
of without injury to the substance of faith” (iv. 1. 12). In 
conduct our tolerance must be even larger, for doctrine is even 
more important (iv. 1. 13). In this Church we have constant 
forgiveness of sin, and to impart this blessing Christ gave the 
keys of the Church (iv. 1. 22); these are committed to the 
presbyters and bishops, who dispense forgiveness to us in the 
preaching and the sacraments (iv. 1. 22). This ministry has 
power as it is vested in the Church in spiritual matters, and 
consists in doctrine, in jurisdiction and making laws. The 
place of doctrine has two parts—“the handing down of 
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authoritative dogma (authoritatem dogmatum tradendorum et 
eorum applicationem), and their expounding” (iv. 8. 8). This 
power is given not to priests, prophets, apostles, or successors 
of the apostles, as to men, but to them as a ministry (iv. 8. 2). 
And this ministry is of the Word written and handed down to 
us. All inventions of the human mind are banished, and only 
the pure Word of God is to be proclaimed. The Church is not 
perfect, but in things pertaining to salvation she cannot err: 
«she has discarded completely her wisdom, and submits to the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit in the Word of God” (iv. 8. 13). 
The promise to guide a council is indeed given, but only a 
council in which Christ is present, and the evidence of His 
presence is the adherence to the written Word (iv. 9. 13). 
In the relation of the authoritative Church to the authori- 
tative State, Calvin adopts substantially the traditional Roman 
Catholic point of view, save only that it must be a true 
Biblical Church to be authoritative (iv. 11. 1-5). There is 
the power of the two swords; the one spiritual and the other 
temporal, both given by the authority of the Word of God. 
To the State is given the duty “to foster and maintain the 
outward worship of God, to defend sound doctrine and the 
condition of the Church, to shape our conduct for the society 
of men, to conform us to civil justice, to keep peace between 
us, and to maintain the common peace and tranquillity ” 
iv. 20. 2). Its object is not simply to permit men to breathe, 
eat, and be warmed ; it must see that there is no blasphemy 
against the name of God, no idolatry, no calumnies against 
God’s truth, or other offences to religion propagated amongst 
the people—in short, that a public form of religion exists 
among Christians, and humanity among men (iv. 20. 8). 
Magistrates “have a commission from God, and are invested 
with a divine authority, and in fact represent the person of 
God, as whose substitutes they in a manner act” (ac omnino 
Dei personam sustinere cujus vices quodammodo agunt, iv. 
20. 4). When Calvin considers the forms of government 
treated by philosophers, he names (in the French) three forms : 
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“On conte trois espéces de régime civil; c’est assavoir 
Monarchie, qui est la domination d’un seul, soit qu’on k 
nomme Roy on Duc, ou autrement; Aristocratie, qui est 
une domination gouvernée par les principaux et gens 
d’apparence ; et Démocratie, qui est une domination popu- 
laire, en laquelle chacun du peuple a puissance.” These all 
have dangers, and Calvin inclines to aristocracy. “TI, for my 
part, do not deny that the form surpassing all others js 
aristocracy, either pure or tempered by popular government” 
(iv. 20. 8). But the Lord has assigned the forms of govern. 
ment, and the wish to change the form is not only superfluous 
but pernicious. In whatever form He has appointed, our duty 
is to submit and obey.’ The Church may not put to death, but 
the magistrate acts as God and puts to death. “It is not the 
part of the pious to afflict or hurt, but to avenge the injuries 
done to the pious is not to afflict or hurt. All is done in 
obedience to God” (iv. 20. 10). We ought indeed to obey 
God rather than men, but in obeying our rulers we are 
obeying God and not man (iv. 20. 32). 

On such a basis no Protestant ethics can be built up. 
Calvinism has in point of fact been singularly barren in 
ethical work. Even her casuistry has been poor and feeble. 

Holiness plays a large part in Calvin’s thought, just as it 
does in that of Thomas Aquinas and Ignatius Loyola, whose 
ethical systems are most nearly akin to that of Calvin. Holi- 
ness becomes a bond between us and God, “because it is 
greatly pertinent to His glory” that He should not be associ- 
ated with iniquity and foulness (Ins. iii. 6. 2). To arouse us 
to this new purity the Scriptures exhibit God the Father, who 
has reconciled us to Himself in Christ, that in Him we may 
have the image to which He would have us _ conformed. 
‘Since Christ has purified us with His blood, and communi- 
cated this purification through baptism, it is not fitting that § 


1 Nam si illi visum est, reges regnis preeficere, liberis civitatibus senatores 
aut decuriones, quoscumque locis prefecerit in quibus degimus nostrum est iis 
nos morigeros ac obedientes prestare (iv. 20. 8). 
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we should soil ourselves with new wrong-doing.” We are 
engrafted into His body and should not stain it; we are 
temples of God and should not defile them; we are destined 
to immortality and should not live the corruptible life 
(iii. 6. 3). Doctrine is not of the tongue but of the life (non 
enim linguce est doctrina, sed vite, ili. 6. 4). It must possess 
the whole soul and the innermost heart. To doctrine, in 
which our religion is contained, the first place must be given ; 
but it must pass into conduct (atque in mores transeat oportet), 
and so transform us (ili. 6. 4). 

Calvin does not insist upon perfection in this life, but on 
the life being directed toward perfection, and upon progress 
being daily made (iii. 6. 5). The law of God contains the 
most perfect method of life, but the celestial Magistrate has 
been pleased to adopt a more accurate way of training us to 
this rule, which is by making us present our bodies a living 
sacrifice ; hence we should not think, speak, design, or act 
without a view of His glory. -Philosophy gave the first place 
to reason, but Christian philosophy bids her (reason) give 
place and yield complete submission to the Holy Spirit 
(iii, 7. 1). We seek only God’s will and act for His 
glory. Hence Scripture enjoins us to lay aside all excessive 
longing for wealth, or power, or human favour. We are to 
follow good for its own sake and not for the love of praise. 
Even the philosophers who most taught this were swallowed 
up by arrogance (iil. 7. 2). We deny ourselves and renounce 
reason. 

Thus the two obstacles to virtue are taken away in us— 
ungodliness (¢mpretas) and worldly lust (mundane cupiditates), 
and our lives are reduced to sobriety, denoting chastity and 
temperance as the pure and frugal use of temporal goods 


| and the patient endurance of want; righteousness ( justitia), 


comprehending all the duties of equity in rendering to every- 
one his due; and godliness (pietas), which connects us with 
God in true holiness. To aspire to these things Paul sets 


before us immortality, “because as once Christ appeared as 
Vou. VI.—No. 1. 12 
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our Redeemer, so on His final advent He will give full effect 
to the salvation He has obtained for us” (iii. 7. 3). 

Our abnegation has a twofold aspect—first to fellow-men, 
and secondly and chiefly toward God. Only divine grace can 
pluck out the pest (ris Pidoverkias Kai pidavrys) (ill. 7. 4). We 
are only the stewards of any endowments God has given us, 
and we are to see, even in the most unworthy, the image of 
God, and show it honour and love, especially to those in whom 
that image has been restored in Christ. Is anyone mean or 
unworthy, or has anyone done us injury, we are to love in 
him the image of God (iii. 7. 6). No arrogance should mark 
our service, for we are only paying a debt due from us 
(iii. 7. 7). Toward God we must assume an attitude of 
absolute dependence upon His blessing, and endure all things 
as from Him with tranquillity and thankfulness (iii. 7. 10). 

The pious mind must aspire. We must take up the cross, 
“Those whom God has chosen and has honoured by His 
fellowship (consortio)” must prepare for a hard, laborious, 
troubled life, . . . . it being the will of the Father to exercise 
them by making them endure the test. It was thus He began 
with His first-born, Christ, and thus He continues with all 
His children. It should, therefore, sweeten the Cross to 
think that we share it with Christ, and that our sufferings are 
not only blessed to us, but bring many aids to the much 
furtherance of our salvation (sed ad promovendam quoque 
nostram salutem multum afferunt adjuvamenti, iii. 8. 1). 

The only reason Jesus had to bear the Cross was to 
demonstrate His obediencé to His Father. ‘There are many 
reasons why we should bear it constantly. It teaches us 
humility, and patience, and obedience. So the Cross reveals 
the virtues God Himself bestows (iii. 8. 2-5). Thus also it 
separates between sons and bastards. The sons are not con- 
demned with the world, the bastards are hardened by the 
punishment (iii. 8. 8). And to suffer for righteousness’ sake 
is to increase our real joy; if driven from our homes, we have # 
a higher place in the Kingdom of God (iii. 8. 7). The endur-§ 
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ance is not, however, insensibility to pain or mere stoic 
endurance, but the believer acquiesces in the spiritual con- 
solation of God (in spirituali Dei consolatione acquiescit, 
iii. 8. 8). So the difference between philosophy and Chris- 
tianity is the attitude toward the will of God. Philosophy 
says, “ Yield because you must.” The believer says, “ We 
yield because God’s will is right.” 

The end, therefore, is to reach a contempt for the present 
life, and to exercise ourselves in contemplation of the future, 
for there is no medium between the two: the world must 
either seem vile to us, or it will detain us as slaves by in- 
temperate love of it. It is, therefore, of the highest importance 
that we be convinced by experience of the miserable character 
of this life (iii. 9. 2). At the same time we must not be led 
into ingratitude to God. The world, ever abounding in all 
kinds of wretchedness, is yet justly classed among the divine 
blessings which are not to be despised, and it contains fore- 
tastes of the heavenly felicity (iii. 9. 3). Yet we are to 
ardently long for death, and constantly meditate upon it 
(iii. 9. 4). We are to use the world without abusing it, and 
fixed laws are out of place in so doing. The Scriptures lay 
down general rules, and we should keep within these limits 
ii. 10. 1). The natural quality of things indicates to us 
their use, but they must never hinder our progress to eternal 
life (iii. 10. 2-3). Therefore, while the liberty of the Christian 
isnot to be bound to external things, he is bound by the 
hw—he must indulge as little as possible (iii. 10. 4). He 
must be patient and content, and treat all things as a trust 
confided to him. And every man’s mode of life is a station 
assigned to him, and all is to be subject to the Will of God. 

Such in brief are the foundations upon which Calvin 
raises his ethics. Many phrases, like “liberty of conscience,” 


1 “Tam vero quia illud demum amabile nobis est, quod saluti ac bono esse 
nobis agnoscimus, hac etiam parte consolatur nos optimus pater, dum asserit, — 
f €0 ipso quod nos cruce affligit, saluti nostre consulere” (iii. 8.11). ‘“ Which 
ads us to the thought, if afflictions are salutary, why should we not bear them 


patience, for thus we are resting satisfied with our own good?” 
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“responsibility of the soul to God,” are used, as countless 
passages demonstrate, exactly as any Roman Catholic schoo. 
man would use them. The essential difference betwee, 
Calvin and Trent consists not in the definition of the Church, 
but in the historic answer to the question, Is the Roma 
Church the true Church? For Calvin the Church was a 
sacramental organisation with an authoritative ministry of the 
Word, watching over the State in spiritual things, while the 
State did its behests in material things. The State only had 
authority in the Word of God, and the Church had the Word 
of God as its priceless possession. 

On such a foundation the ethics of Calvin could only be a 
new and more elaborate casuistry. The ethics of Aquinas 
deal with a closed system given in the teachings of the Church, 
the ethics of Calvin deal with a closed system given in the 
written Word. 

The glory of Protestant ethics as founded by Luther 
and developed by Kant is the autonomous, democratic, 
unpriestly character stamped upon it. All men should be 
kings and priests to God. The ministry according to Luther 
was purely functional. He did not carry out the logic of 
his assumption at all times, yet in the main he was true to 
them. In the last analysis for Luther the soul must stand 
alone for truth, and trust that it will not be forsaken. In the 
last analysis for Calvin the soul finds out which church has 
the sacrament and the Word and submits wholly to it. The 
difference is world-wide. For true ethical development therg 
is no more room in logical Calvinism than in logical Romanism 
And it has not, as a matter of history, contributed largely td 
either the history or the development of ethics. Ethics he 
been swallowed up in dogmatics and systematic theology 
This is no accident. That is exactly where Calvin put ethic 
—inside dogmatics. 

Reformed systems of ethics have, as a matter of fact, sprung 
up almost in defiance of theology. The vital principle of 
real Protestant ethics is the logical and thoroughgoing accept 
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ance of the relative character of all casuistical judgment. As 
the moral character of any judgment depends upon the motive, 
and only God can know the motive, we can only apply the 
objective test, and ask in utilitarian terms for the ultimate 
effect of any action ; but for the agent the moral attitude and 
not the outcome is the determining element. For Roman 
Catholic scholasticism and for Calvin there is an absolute 
norm by which all actions can be truly and thoroughly tested, 
and Church and State must apply the tests. Even opinions 
and doctrines held by the individual are thus subject to an 
infallible review. It was therefore no hasty or ill-considered 
action for Calvin to hand Servetus over to the State for proper 
punishment. Calvin would have been false to his fundamental 
convictions had he acted otherwise. Rome only was wrong in 
shedding the blood of the martyrs because Rome was not a 
true Church. Given a true Church and her duty was to insist 
that the State protect pure doctrine. Calvin’s ethics is based 
on an outward authority. A Protestant ethics must be based 
on the inward compulsion of conscience. 

Over Calvin’s ethics are flung the shadows of the twofold 
view of life that did so much damage to Christian thinking. 
For Jesus all life was under God’s hand—the sparrow did 
not fall without His consent, and the hairs of our head are all 
numbered. For Luther also there sprang up the glorious 
sg ssurance that life was good. That all life, all days, all places 
am Were sacred, if only we used them in the joyful service of God. 
go that the housemaid sweeping out a room was engaged, says 
Luther, in as sacred a task as the priest at the altar. For 
Calvin the world was primarily evil—human nature was in 
itself corrupt. The world must seem vile to us and we are to 
ardently long for death (iv. 9. 4). All the medieval morbid- 
ness that has so often corrupted Scotch piety has its legitimate 
roots in the essentially Roman Catholic scholasticism of Calvin. 

His conception is in essence dualistic, and the world is per se 
Bil. Of course, Protestantism has largely overcome this taint 
of Manicheism, which historically Calvin got, in the writer’s 
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judgment, not from Paul but from Augustine. At the same 
time the phrases in which the oriental intrusion historically 
asserted itself have never been banished from the Reformed 
Creeds. 

The most serious blunder of all was Calvin’s acceptance 
of the Roman Catholic theory of the two swords. In point 
of fact, Calvin’s State is a theocracy after the type of Gregory 
the Great, with the “divine ministry” in the place of the 
Pope. 'To mistake Calvin’s theory of the State for democracy, 
and that in spite of his own statement, is so wildly far from 
the truth that we may assert on the contrary that all the 
services Calvinism has rendered democracy have been by 
indirection. Presbyterianism has, on the whole, been most 
true to Calvin’s conception, and has never been truly demo- 
cratic. It is essentially aristocratic in organisation and feeling. 
To a selected ministry (minister, elders, and deacons) are 
handed over all the spiritual interests of the Church. To 
this ministry the congregations owe not co-operation but 
obedience. That the tide of Protestant feeling in the Presby- 
terian Church has happily been too strong for Calvinism and F 
its logic should not blind us to the real state of the facts. 

Calvin’s ethics partake also of the legal character common 
to all the scholastic systems. He founds his ethics on an 
exposition of the law of the Old Testament. Luther plainly 
saw that ethics was an inner compulsion, and that the Christian 
man was free from all merely external law just so far as he 
was Christian. So in his dealing with the ten Commandments 
in his catechisms there is a world-wide difference between his 
method and that of Calvin. For Luther the law of Christian 
freedom delights to expand in the atmosphere of loving sub- 
mission. For Calvin the Christian life is bounded by an 
almost pharisaic attempt to determine the exact Jetter of 
written law. His comments on Romans are often painful 
reading for any really clear-thinking Protestant. Submission 
to legal requirement would be Calvin’s interpretation of the 
Protestant Magna Charta in Galatians iv. 831-v. 12. For this 
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submission is in true Roman Catholic spirit made an act of 
faith. For the Christian man rejoices in the legal enactment, 
but, crushed and humbled by his inability to meet the re- 
quirement, flees in his weakness to the Mother Church and 
the sacraments, as sealing ordinances for his assurance of 
forgiveness. In Luther’s system sacramentalism was an 
unfortunate and illogical intrusion upon his fundamental 
thought. In Calvin the sacraments are essential to the 
Christian ethical life. Baptism is the mortification of our 
corrupt nature, and without it there is ordinarily no ethical 
life possible. He simply puts it in the place of circum- 
cision. One has only to read the Jnstitutio, iv. 16, to 
see that to-day we as Protestants really hold with the Ana- 
baptists at nearly all points as against Calvin, except in circles 
on the side of Roman Catholic scholasticism (High Church 
Presbyterianism, Lutheranism, and Anglicanism). In spite of 
Luther’s most unfortunate realism in his interpretation of Hoc 
est meum corpus, he remains substantially unaffected in his 
ethics (though not wholly) by the element of sacramental magic. 
For Calvin the imparted grace of the sacrament is an ethical 
element of first importance. The superstitious regard of the 
older Scottish thought for the Lord’s table is the direct out- 
come of what is an essential element in Calvin’s teaching. For 
Calvin there was sacramental magic, and although it was by no 
muttered incantation that the elements became the bearers of 
special grace, yet by the clear spoken word they do (iv. 14. 4). 

The Protestantism of to-day can hardly understand how 
large a part this sacramental element played in the Calvinistic 
system. Under the influence of a Protestant ethics that has 
developed independently of the theological and ecclesiastical 
intrusions, the average Protestant has an exsthetic and ritual 
interest in the sacraments, but almost no ethical or meta- 
physical interest whatsoever. Very different was the case 
with Calvin. As everyone may see in his fierce attacks upon 
Anabaptists, he clearly saw that his system was profoundly 
interested in the metaphysics and ethics involved. 
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The whole conception of the Christian life as Calvin draws 
it, is Roman Catholic rather than Protestant. The essential 
feature of Luther’s message was that in Christ we were free 
to live more and more unto righteousness, and that that 
freedom was joy and peace and a sense of security and sonship, 
and that all might have it who claimed it. Thus, again, 
Luther’s unfortunate incursion into the realm of metaphysical 
speculation on the freedom of the will had a genuine ethical 
interest, and can be resolved into a relatively harmless though 
unfortunate psychological determinism. This is not the case 
with Calvin's doctrine of decree. It is part of the warp and 
woof of a system of thought whose dominant note is God as 
Lawgiver, and not as Redeeming Father. Hence no more 
for Calvin than for the Roman Catholic can there be logically, 
in spite of the doctrine of perseverance, any assurance of faith. 
The secret decree of God by which corruption is changed to 
incorruption can only be known in the final glory. Fear and 
trembling is the note of the Christian life, and not joy and 
peace. Over Luther’s faith flit the clouds of medieval morbid- 
ness, as the scurrying clouds that follow on a storm well past. 
With Calvin we descend again into the twilight darkness of 
valleys the glad sunshine scarcely touches. The relatively 
gloomy, despondent type of piety which is connected with 
Calvin’s memory is part of his fundamental thinking. It is 
the outcome of his essential conception of the Christian life. 

Hence on ethical grounds we may say that Calvin was one 
of the last, though not one of the greatest, of the schoolmen. 
Thomas Aquinas is really greatly his superior in almost every 
particular as an ethical thinker. The ethical services of 
Calvinism have been indirect and in spite of his scholasticism. 
In breaking with the Roman sacramental system, Calvin 
happily failed in his attempt to establish an effective rival 
Protestant sacramental system; and in Calvin’s tremendous 
and crushing attacks on the Roman hierarchy he made the 
establishment of a Protestant rival hierarchy impossible. We 
are still cursed by the attempts—made in the great name of 
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Calvin—to establish again a Protestant priestly sacramentalist 
organisation, with the power of the keys, interpreting again an 
infallible legal code ; but Protestantism is too virile and now too 
thoroughly independent in its judgments and feelings to submit 
again to the yoke. But it is quite remarkable how the attacks 
of intelligent Roman Catholic writers are directed. largely 
against Luther’rather than against Calvin. In point of fact, 
in sometimes unsympathetic form the truest Protestantism is 
to be found rather amidst the inconsistencies of Luther than 
in the logical completeness of Calvin. 

To-day the new Protestantism finds Calvin still a force. 
In the aristocratic, authority-soaked, former slave - holding 
States of America, all the splendid virtues bloomed that a 
powerful, balanced, and on the whole benevolent oligarchy 
brings forth, and that same aristocracy saw rightly in Calvin a 
tower of strength. As over against so-called “liberal Presby- 
terians,” the conservative Presbyterians have Calvin on their 
side. Now also in the divisions taking place between class and 
class a really democratic spirit finds little comfort in Calvin. 
If anyone thinks of Holland as an ideal democracy, or Dr 
Kuyper as an ideal democrat, then perhaps Calvin’s ethics will 
be congenial to such an one. ‘The facts, however, are that the 
political significance of the Calvinistic ethics is wrapt up in 
their undemocratic estimate of life, and in the wonderful skill 
with which aristocratic conceptions, once the pride and joy of a 
military land-owning aristocracy, are transferred to a commercial 
and trading oligarchy. This shines with an especial clearness 
through all the elaborate but highly inaccurate estimates of 
Calvinism by Dr Kuyper. The aristocratic spirit which is the 
essence of the Roman hierarchy, and marks at every turn its 
ethics, is stamped with unmistakable clearness upon the ethics 
of Calvin and Calvinism. 

T. C. HALL. 


Union TueotocicaL Seminary, 
New York. 





DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal, The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


WHO IS THE CHRISTIAN DEITY? 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1907, p. 821.) 
I, 


Amone the writers whom Mr James Collier adduces in support of his 
thesis that “Christ and no other is the Christian God,” is Dr James 
Martineau. ‘ We find,” says Mr Collier, “an unexpected ally in one of 
the loftiest Christian metaphysicians. In the last years of a long and 
honoured life, James Martineau put forward Christ-worship as ‘A 
Way out of the Trinitarian Controversy.’” This account of Dr 
Martineau’s meaning and purpose in writing the paper with this title, 
would, I believe, have called forth from the author of the paper, if he 
were still with us, a most emphatic disclaimer. If Mr Collier’s statement 
is understood in the natural sense which it bears upon its face, namely, 
that Dr Martineau put forward what he himself would mean by “ Christ- 
worship” as a way out of the controversy, it is an obviously absurd state- 
ment; for, as Dr Martineau always regarded Christ as a created man, the 
worship of him would be, in his view, sheer idolatry. I can only suppose 
that Mr Collier really intended that his sentence should convey the idea 
that Dr Martineau put forward “ Christ-worship ” in the Trinitarian sense 
of the words. But even when so interpreted his statement is quite 
incorrect ; for Dr Martineau in his paper suggested no change in either 
the Trinitarian or the Unitarian idea of the worship of God; he simply 
pointed out to both parties that they were really in all essential respects 
worshipping one and the same being under different names. Mr Collier 
appears to think that the most appropriate name for this common object 
of worship is “Christ”; but there is nothing in Dr Martineau’s paper 
which in the slightest degree favours this view. 

Dr Martineau would also have been amazed to read that he put forward 
Christ-worship in the last years of a long life; for all who are familiar 


with his teaching well know that the view of Christ set forth in the paper 
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referred to is essentially the same as that held by him through the whole 
course of his ministerial career. 

It is a pity that in the sentence: “The Father, Dr Martineau affirms, 
is absent from the Unitarian creed,” Mr Collier did not place the words 
“The Father” within quotation marks, so as to indicate clearly that it is 
only the Father in the sense of the Trinitarian formula who is thus absent. 
Dr Martineau agrees with the Trinitarian that the true God is uncreated 
and eternal; and, as the Second Person of the Trinity is represented as 
possessing these attributes, and as possessing in addition all the other 
attributes which the Unitarian ascribes to God, Dr Martineau argues that 
the Unitarian and the Trinitarian God are, for all practical purposes, the 
same being under different names. But Dr Martineau saw no reason for 
holding that the immanent God, who manifested His moral and spiritual 
character in Jesus, was “eternally begotten” by a more ultimate Ur-God ; 
and so he and other Unitarians apply to the being whom the Trinitarians 
call “God the Son,” the term “ God the Father.” 

The Trinitarian, by ascribing to “God the Son” all the creative and 
other attributes which appertain to the Unitarian view of God, had reduced 
the conception of what he regarded as the Ur-God, or God the Father, to 
such an abstract condition that He is little more than “ a bare immensity,” 
“a silent and unmanifested God.” Such a conception as this has had no 
attraction or value for the practical and non-metaphysical Unitarians, and 
so, as Dr Martineau points out, they have generally ignored it. 

If I understand Mr Collier rightly, his contention is, that Dr Martineau, 
having seen that the Trinitarian “God the Father” is so barren a con- 
ception for all religious purposes, recommends the Unitarians to drop the 
name “Father” as descriptive of the object of their belief and worship, 
and to substitute for it the worship of “Christ.” Now I apprehend that 
Dr Martineau’s view is precisely the reverse of this. He sees that the 
Trinitarian ideas of “‘God the Father” and “ God the Son” are not really 
two ideas but one absolutely indivisible idea, and that for this idea the 
manifestly appropriate name is God the Father. The meaning which 
Dr Martineau assigns to God as ‘The Father” appears to be identical 
with that implied by Paul when he quotes with approval the words :— 
“For we are also His offspring.” 

The gist of the whole matter appears to be that Dr Martineau and 
Mr Collier are at cross-purposes; and hence, when the latter attempts to 
present the view of the former, he inevitably, and probably unconsciously, 
seriously misrepresents it. 


Cuar.es B. Upron. 
Oxrorp. 


II. 


Mr Cot.ier’s article on the above subject is of more than usual interest, 
but he is in error when he tries to connect Unitarianism with the worship 
of Christ as God, by quoting from the works of James Martineau and 
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James Freeman Clarke. Unitarians never confuse Christ with God. They 
base their claim to the name Christian on the fact that they believe in the 
religious leadership of Jesus, but in their acts of worship they put all 
mediators aside and hold direct communion with God. The argument 
that Unitarians worship Christ, based on the fact that their conception 
of God is Christlike, is extremely weak. How does anyone arrive at a 
knowledge of God? Is it not through the manifestations of the divine 
nature in men and things? Our God is man projected into the realm of 
perfection, and as we have in Christ the nearest approach to manly per- 
fection the world has ever seen, it is only natural that we should see in 
God the attributes we admire in Jesus. It is another form of the saying 
that God made man in his own image. 

The writer seems to be unfamiliar with the works of Dr Martineau and 
Dr Clarke, and he makes an unfortunate use of what he has at hand by 
detaching certain phrases and sentences from their context and using 
them in a sense quite at variance with the meaning of the authors. Dr 
Martineau’s paper entitled “ A Way out of the Trinitarian Controversy” 
is mentioned briefly in the second volume of James Drummond’s The 
Life and Letters of James Martineau, pp. 103-104, but for a more 
comprehensive and critical analysis we turn to A. W. Jackson’s James 
Martineau, A Biography and Study, pp. 201-207. Space does not 
permit of a full discussion of this subject, but anyone who will read the 
above-mentioned pages, or, better still, the paper itself in Essays, 
Reviews, and Addresses, volume ii., will see at once that Mr Collier has 
been led astray. Dr Martineau does not advocate “ Christ-worship.” 
He is trying to find a common meeting ground for Unitarians and 
Trinitarians, and he believes that he sees it in a resemblance between the 
Heavenly Father of the one and the Deified Son of the other. The First 
Person of the Trinity is cold and lifeless beside the Heavenly Father of 
Unitarianism, who in turn bears a strong likeness to the Second Person. 
Therefore, when the Unitarian worships God, and the Trinitarian 
addresses Christ, both have in mind the same Personality, but the 
Unitarian is not thinking of the historical Jesus of Nazareth, nor is the 
Trinitarian worshipping any but the Supreme Being. Dr Martineau does 
not affirm that “the Father is absent from the Unitarian creed.” What 
he does affirm is that the Father, in the sense of the infinite primeval 
Essence, without finite manifestation, ‘is really absent from the Unitarian 
ecreed.”! Furthermore, “creative thought, guiding Providence, redeem- 
ing grace,” may be distinctive characteristics of the Second Person, but 
they are allied with the belief in the deity of Christ; and instead of 
proving the Unitarian God to be Christ, they are in reality a part of the 
Trinitarian conception that Christ is God. It should never be forgotten 
that for the Unitarian there is no Christ in the orthodox sense, and Dr 
Martineau was never guilty of advocating the worship of any other being 


1 See Drummond, vol. ii. p. 104. 
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than God the Father. The outcome of the acceptance of his scheme would 
have been less “ Christ-worship ” instead of more. 

Now for Mr Collier’s references to James Freeman Clarke. He says 
that “in 1841 James Freeman Clarke founded in Boston ‘a Church of 
Christ,’ which took Jesus as its Head, as its Master, Teacher, and Saviour, 
as its Prophet, Priest, and King.” ‘Turning to the Autobiography of Dr 
Clarke, edited by Edward Everett Hale, we find the source of the above 
on pp. 155-156, in a letter addressed to his sister, written in Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, 7th January 1841, in his thirty-first year. Writing of the 
possibility of forming a new congregation in Boston, he says: “ My 
object would be, not to form a congregation of Unitarians, but a Church of 
Christ.” Not coincidence of opinion, but of practical purpose, was to be 
the basis of union. “ Believing that Jesus intended to found such a church 
as this, we take him for our Head ; he is our Master, Teacher, and Saviour, 
our Prophet, Priest, and King. All who join the Church express this faith 
in Jesus . . . . and they dedicate themselves, with all the faculties of mind 
and body, to the service of Jesus Christ.” ‘There is a difference to be noted 
here between the service of Christ and the worship of him. A perusal of 
the correspondence following shows that Dr Clarke’s work was to be in the 
nature of a ministry of reconciliation between Orthodoxy and Unitarianism, 
and while making his plans he was in frequent consultation with Dr W. E. 
Channing, who occasionally warned him of the danger of using old phrases 
ina new sense. On p. 160 of the Autobiography we find these two 
discussing a declaration of faith. Dr Clarke suggests, “In Jesus as the 
Christ, the Son of God,” but Dr Channing thinks “In Jesus as the divinely 
appointed teacher of truth” would be more intelligible. “I contended, 
however,” writes Dr Clarke, “for the other, on the ground that we wished 
to connect ourselves, not only with one another, but with the whole Church 
of Christ, the only way of doing which was to adopt a universal confession, 
and the only one which could be universal was that on which Jesus built 
his Church at the first.” At the formal organisation of the Church, Dr 
Clarke’s formula was adopted, with the following addition: ‘“* And we do 
hereby form ourselves into a Church of his Disciples, that we may co- 
operate together in the study and practice of Christianity.” Writing to 
this Church of the Disciples from Nice, Piedmont, eleven years later, Dr 
Clarke closes with these words: “Iam here apart from all communion of 
worship, but I feel myself more than ever at home in the great universal 
Church of the Lord Jesus. In that Church is one God, one faith, one 
baptism. Heresies and schisms are unknown in it. Its creed is a trust in 
God the Father, and love to man the brother. Its worship is obedience 
and benevolence, doing good and growing good.”! ‘The Church of the 
Disciples was organised under the leadership of Jesus, but God the Father 
was the object of its worship. 

Mr Collier says Dr Clarke “ recommended a young minister to ‘ preach 
Christ’ and to ‘ preach faith in Christ as the Omnipotent God.’” The 

* Autobioyraphy, p. 200. 
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grouping together of these two quotations is unfortunate, for whereas the 
former is taken from “a charge at an ordination,” the latter is from a 
sermon.? In the first part of the “charge” God alone is mentioned, but 
at the end we find the advice to “ preach Christ,” a phrase which loses its 
significance for Mr Collier as soon as it is put back into its context. Here 
is the complete thought: “Finally, my brother, I charge you to study 
and to preach Christ. You will find God in nature and history ; you 
will find God in the intuitions of eternal truth which move your own 
But except you also preach God in Christ, there is a large 
portion of human experience before which you will stand helpless.” 

Mr Collier’s use of the second phrase is almost unpardonable, for Dr 
Clarke never believed in “Christ as the Omnipotent God.” ‘The full 
quotation will be sufficient to show the author’s meaning and Mr Collier's 
error. It is as follows: “If you have faith enough in Jesus as the Christ 
of God to enable you to undertake his work of saving your fellowmen 
from sin and misery here and hereafter, you may be sure that you have 
the true faith. But if you have not the courage to do this work, then, 
though you preach faith in Christ as the Omnipotent God, and utter that 
doctrine with the tongue of men and angels, yet you prove by your own 
cowardice in the presence of evil that you have no real faith in him as an 
actual Saviour of actual men and women.” 

With regard to Mr Collier’s third point, the fact that Dr Clarke read 
a paper on “ The Historical Christ as the Centre of Christian Theology” 
cannot be taken as evidence of “ Christ-worship.” 

In conclusion, let me say a few words with regard to Dr Clarke's 
general position. He was a gentle mediator between the various denomi- 
nations, trying to bring them to a better understanding of one another. 
Quoting from the Autobiography, p. 256: “ He understood the language 
in which the Evangelical churches speak as few Unitarians do, and was 
indeed able to speak it himself with perfect sincerity.” Thus he often 
used words which sound strange from Unitarian lips, but which might 
easily be misinterpreted by one not accustomed to his thought. At the 
celebration of his seventieth birthday he stated his position in clear and 
concise language : “I have never known the day when God did not seem 
to me a Father and Friend, Christ a human brother and heavenly teacher, 
and life made for perpetual progress,” The statement of faith which he 
left as a legacy to American Unitarianism consisted of the following “ five 
points”: “I. The Fatherhood of God; II. ‘The Brotherhood of Man; 
III. The Leadership of Jesus; IV. Salvation by Character; V. ‘The Pro- 
gress of Mankind, onward and upward for ever.” 

At¥rrep W. Birks. 


PerersHaM, Mass., U.S.A. 


1 Autobiography, pp. 316, 317. 2 Ibid., p. 320. 3 [bid., p. 354. 
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THE FREE CATHOLIC IDEAL. 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1907, p. 797.) 


Mr Tuomas, in his Hibbert Journal article, and in his interesting volume, 
A Free Catholic Church, has put together a collocation of terms that 
will bear further analysis. Is there not a radical and necessary contradic- 
tion between the concept “ free” and the concept “ Catholic” ? 

1, Let us look at the matter in the broadest and most favourable 
light. As M. Paul Sabatier and others are pointing out, there are 
numerous signs now visible of an awakening liberalism of thought in the 
Roman Catholic communion. As signs they are obvious enough; the 
question is, Whither do they point? No one thinks of claiming that the 
Roman Church as a whole is becoming free. Many significant indications 
point the other way; and even a casual observation of the popular 
Catholicism of France and Italy is enough to show upon what placid 
depths of ignorance and superstition the barque of Peter still securely 
floats. If the outlook is slightly more hopeful in England and America, 
it is because of the growth within the Church of that individualism which 
Mr Thomas seems so sincerely to dread. 

But how stands it with the exceptional individuals in the Catholic 
Church—such men as are writing in so liberal a strain in this Journal and 
elsewhere? ‘The situation is amply revealed when it is added that they 
are nearly all writing anonymously, with a “ discretion” which Mr Thomas 
finds it in his heart to condone if not to commend. The world well knows 
how it has fared with those—like Father Tyrrell and M. Loisy—who were 
bold enough to criticize the sacred ark of Catholic doctrine over their 
own signatures. There are pathetic pages in the latter's Autour dun 
Petit Livre, in which the brilliant scholar and charming writer confesses 
that he is not free to serve as he would the Church in whose behalf and for 
whose defence he stands ready to devote his great learning and talent. 
One has only to compare the situation in which such a man finds himself 
plaeed—his most significant book suppressed just as its second edition was 
about to appear, and the careful terms of his submission distorted to serve 
eclesiastical ends,'—with the position and influence that he would have 
enjoyed under the akademische freiheit of the German universities, founded 
on Protestant principles, to realise how far practical Catholicism is to-day 
in its intentions from tolerating anything like full individual freedom. M. 
loisy’s influence is undoubtedly great, but it is that of a martyr in the 
cause of freedom rather than as an exponent of what freedom can do for 
religion and for life. 

Mr Thomas allows his mind to play lightly around the idea of Catholic 
“discipline.” ‘Roman Catholics,” he tells us, “.... know when to 
range and when to come to heel.” The metaphor is an unfortunate one 
vith which to describe the movements of free men. “Is thy servant a 

1 Loisy, Autour dun Petit Livre, second edition, pp. vii. 263. 
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dog, that he should do this thing?” ‘The reverse of that much-lauded 
discipline is a spiritual tyranny. It is, on a grand scale, that persistent 
and unrelenting “ tyranny of the majority” which Tocqueville saw to be 
an ever-present peril in great aggregations of men. Nor is it wholly absent 
even from the Free Churches which Mr Thomas seeks by his persuasions 
to lead back under the yoke of bondage. The shutting up of many 
Congregational pulpits against Mr Campbell because he has had a mind of 
his own and has dared to speak it, is just as clear an example of attempted 
ecclesiastical dominance as any instance of the Vatican policy that could be 
mentioned. 

2. Can there be any escape from this conflict between the individual 
and the organisation, which has made the sharp issue between Conformity 
and Nonconformity ever since man had any aspiration to be free from the 
idols of his tribe? One does not well see how there can be, so long as the 
organisation is made the principal thing. While this is done, the 
individual will be suppressed—and that is the death of freedom. For 
freedom does not pertain to institutions, but to men. It is a personal 
attribute. ‘The organisation is as free as the separate personalities that 
compose it—no more so. Spiritual freedom implies first of all an 
untrammelled individuality. It is something that the individual has to 
win, that historically has had to be wrested by the martyrdom of the 
single man pitted against the mass of men, still happy in dominating and 
in being dominated. 

Mr Thomas speaks with scarcely concealed contempt of Protestantism. 
Yet it is to the protest of the individual soul that we owe the measure of 
freedom that we have. So long as there is even a threatened tyranny of 
the majority, so long must the free man be a Protestant and a Non- 
conformist. 

But there comes a time when that protest is no longer called for— 
namely, when men, even in their organised life, have come to see that it is 
better to leave the individual utterly free. This is now largely the cas 
with that small body of free churches to which Mr Thomas and the present 
writer belong. It is simply not true that those churches have “ worked 
out into the full glare of day the fallacy of religious individualism.” 
That statement could only be made in fervent advocacy of a preconceived 
theory. The facts are quite otherwise. They are that these churches, 
with some tendencies to fall into a petty ecclesiasticism always alive among 
them, have nevertheless for two centuries or more, both in England and in 
America, given perfect freedom to individual development, while yet they 
have maintained their organisation unimpaired. They have entered, more 
than any other body of men, into the “ Religion of the Spirit,” and they 
are its most promising organised expression, against a host of encompassing 
difficulties, in the world to-day. 

It is true that these churches contain many people and not a fev 
preachers whose escape from ecclesiasticism is recent, or who for somé 
other reason do not yet know that they are free, and so continue to protes 
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It is against this unnecessary self-assertion that Mr Thomas’s argument is 
really directed. So long as men are still protesting, they cannot enjoy the 
full fruits of their freedom. But the true cure for such a condition is not 
Catholicism—an institution; it is rather catholicity—an inner grace of 
appreciation that can belong only to a free spirit. When men have once, 
by uttering the necessary denials and suffering the necessary separations, 
worked themselves out into an organic and self-consistent freedom, then 
they can turn back to gather up whatever in the old ordered beauty and 
dignity of life and worship is found to be not incompatible with spiritual 
liberty ; and that is very much. Here, then, is the present path for the 
Liberal Churches, upon which many voices have long been urging them to 
walk, and not without response. This gracious and rewarding task of 
gathering up for future uplift and help “all of good the past has had,” 
I believe it was and is in Mr Thomas’s heart to press upon his fellow- 
believers. And to its accomplishment I would most heartily go with him, 
and with any and all others whom a full measure of individual freedom 
has made like-minded—that is, of a Catholic spirit. 


Ricuarp W. Baynron. 
Sr Paut, Minnesota, U.S.A. 





THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 


(Hibbert Journal, July 1907, p. 911.) 


My critic, Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw of Hartley University College, 
Southampton, says that my argument is “ vitiated by the writer’s failure 
to distinguish between the two radically different meanings of the word 
‘law.’” Further, he says, “'The whole argument is based on analogy, on 
the supposed similarity of moral law to physical law. But the analogy is 
mentirely false one.” Then, having quoted Newton’s law of gravitation, 
he asserts, This ‘law’ did not exist till Newton formulated it. It was 
ty him derived inductively from observations All other physical 
hws are in the same case. They are simply scientific generalisations, 
wthing more than provisional hypotheses A law is nothing more 
than a docket A moral law, on the other hand, is a command.” 
These are, certainly, remarkable statements. It raises one’s opinion of 
human intelligence to learn that Newton did not only discover the 
hw of gravitation, but made it. I fail to understand how a law could 
derived “ inductively from observations” before it began to exist. The 
jlanet Neptune was discovered through the inductive observations of 
leverrier and Adams, but it existed long before they, noticing the 
iisturbances in the movements of Uranus, the former asked Dr Galle of 
Merlin to look for it. 

But, surely, Professor Hearnshaw should have included others, more 


vorthy of his sword than I am, in his attack. When Sir Oliver Lodge 
Vor. VI.—No. 1. 13 
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wrote that “natural philosophers will not be prepared to tolerate any the 
least departure from the law of the conservation of energy ” (Nature, 23rd 
April 1903), was he thinking of “ nothing more than a provisional hypothesis 
. . . « liable at any moment to be proved false”? When Dr Salmon, the 
late Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, declared that the minds of all 
thinking men are “filled with a sense of the universal prevalence of law,” 
did he mean that they were all engrossed by the universal prevalence of 
‘a temporarily convenient docket”? When he proceeded to observe that 
“human affairs do not seem to be less subject to the operation of law than 
the changes of inanimate nature,” was he thinking of them as being 
dominated by “a doubtfully valid scientific proposition”? (The Reign of 
Law, pp. 1, 4.) When the Duke of Argyle wrote the book which suggested 
the Provost’s sermon, did he mean by the Reign of Law the reign of “a 
provisional hypothesis”? When Professor Tyndall spoke of “ bringing 
vital as well as physical phenomena under the dominion of that law of 
causal connexion which, so far as the human understanding has yet pierced, 
asserts itself everywhere in nature” (Belfast Address, p. 15), was he 
thinking of the dominion of “a docket”? If, therefore, I am in error, it 
is a consolation to know that I am in excellent company. 

But I deny that they and I are in the wrong, for we speak of great 
facts in nature, whereas Professor Hearnshaw seems to confine his attention 
to words. He is correct when he says, “The Dean of Clogher may say 
that all this is a mere logomachy—a battle of words, not affecting 
essential issues.” If he considers “ physical law ” to be only “a temporarily 
convenient docket,” I regard it as the description of a fact that the 
forces of nature act with uniformity, and that when a man ignores physical 
law he suffers for his act. Professor Hearnshaw seems to me to argue on 
the pre-supposition that there is no moral or spiritual meaning in the 
world at large. I argue on the opposite supposition. 

In morals, just as much as in physics, there is, as those who sin know 
to their cost, a sequence of cause and effect, or “a stream of tendencies,” 
and it is this fact in life which I regard as analogous to the sequence of 
cause and effect which appears in physical phenomena. 

In dealing with average men and women, I have found that the 
apparent analogy between the working of cause and effect in physics and 
morals is a source of much perplexity to their minds when considering 
the possibility of the forgiveness of sins which involve harmful conse- 
quences to others, and this was the practical difficulty with which I 
proceeded to deal. 

I must, however, entirely differ from my critic when he proceeds to 
demonstrate “the fundamental difference” between moral and_ physical 
law. He says, “A moral law, on the other hand, is a command; it is 
uttered in the imperative mood; it is addressed, not to the intellect, 
but to the will. What is there in common between the authoritative 
injunction, ‘Thou shalt not kill, and the dynamical theorum, ‘ Action 
and reaction are equal and opposite’ ?” 
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Now the notion that the moral law did not exist until it was pro- 
mulgated as “a command, uttered in the imperative mood,” is exactly 
like the notion that the law of gravitation was not only discovered by 
Newton, but originated in his intelligence, and that it may be abrogated 
by some other equal intelligence. 

The formal precept, “'Thou shalt not kill,” is a moral precept, only 
because it is the announcement of something deeply rooted in the nature 
of things. When Cain slew his brother, he was guilty of a moral offence, 
although no “ command” forbidding murder had been issued at that time. 
Noah’s drunkenness was also a shameful and immoral act, notwithstanding 
Professor Hearnshaw’s assertion “that the taking of large quantities of 
strong drink has been in modern times—mainly because of a recognition 
of its injurious physical effects—condemned by morality.” Those who 
work for the reclamation of drunkards are painfully aware that the moral 
degradation caused by that vice is tenfold worse than its physical injury 
inflicted on the body. 

The formulating of laws which explain the constancy of cause and 
effect in the physical world may be as liable to revision as my critic asserts, 
without requiring any protest from the student of morals, except such as 
the man of science will readily agree with, since it is science which must 
suffer most if it be true that the laws of gravitation and of light and of 
the conservation of energy are all alike built on sand, none of them being 
more than a doubtfully valid scientific proposition which any day may be 
upset, or only a temporarily convenient docket. 

That would be a happy and easy answer to one perplexed with 
scientific difficulties, if only we were sure that it was true. 

Cuartes T. Ovgnpen, 
Dean of Clogher. 
ENNISKILLEN, 





RELIGION IN EARLY ROME, 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1907, p. 839.) 


Mr W. Warpr Fow er’s statement on p. 847 that “ Religio is a feeling, 
the feeling of awe for the supernatural; that is the root-meaning of it,” 
is hard to understand from a philological standpoint. When the writer 
justifies his assertion by saying: “I have lately followed the various 
meanings of this word throughout Latin literature,” one is tempted to 
isk whether, by the “ root-meaning,” he does not really mean the earliest 
nse in which he has found the word employed. Probably, however, he 
has overlooked a possible earlier significance of the word which may throw 
light upon the real “ root-meaning.” 

The distinguished Italian scholar, Alberto Gianola, author of J/ 
Sodalizio Pitagorico di Crotona, writing in the new Theosophical review 
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Ultra, of Rome, for March 1907, on “King Numa Pompilius and Pytha- 
goras,” refers to the Roman tradition alluded to by Cicero and by 
Aristoxenus, according to which the early Roman religious institutions 
were profoundly influenced by the teachings of Pythagoras. He refers to 
the Twelve Tables of Numa Pompilius, and, as the date commonly assigned 
to this Roman king is earlier than that of the philosopher of Croton, he 
“ prefers to think that there is an error in the later chronological calcula- 
tions which attribute so great an antiquity to the mythical Numa,” and 
concludes “that either Numa is a historical personage, and in that case 
he cannot have lived before the sixth century B.c., or else he is an entirely 
mythical and allegorical figure, and signifies nothing but the derivation 
of the principal religious institutions of Rome from Pythagorism.” 

Another Italian writer, A. Chiappelli, has also pointed out (in Archivio 
Giuridico, vol. xxxv., 1885, pp. 111-125) a relationship between the 
Twelve Tables and the doctrines of Heraclitus and Pythagoras. 

Now Pythagoras is known to have studied in Egypt and in the East, 
and to have brought thence the ancient knowledge which was the founda- 
tion of his teaching. Later teachers who have expounded in the West the 
antique lore of the Vedas lay stress on a particular aspect of religion, 
which is, the unbinding of the soul from all attachment to earth and 
earthly desires. They teach that work should be performed “ without 
attachment ” in the form of desire for reward or subsequent gratification. 
And I venture to think that this detachment, this unbinding, is exactly 
the root-meaning of the word religion. It was after the higher meaning 
had been forgotten that the feeling of awe began to be the one primarily 
excited by the notion of religion and all that it was held to involve. 

Many Latin words signifying the performance of a definite action, 
especially closing, sealing, and the like, are reversed in meaning by the 
prefixing of the particle ve. Thus, to my mind, religio signifies, not 
binding again to divine ideas, as some have thought, but unbinding from 
attachment to things of this mortal life. 

Joun B. Suriey. 
Lonpon, 


1 Since the above was written an article by Professor Giulio Buonamici has appeared 
in Ultra (July 1907), assigning a similar ancient origin to Roman religion through the 
Etruscans and Pelasgi, and connecting it with what the writer calls a filosofia perenne, or 
universal basis of the religious systems of all ages. 
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The Nature of Truth: An Essay.—By Harold H. Joachim, Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton College, Oxford.—Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1906. 


“T offer this Essay to my fellow-students,” writes Mr Joachim in his 
Preface, “in the hope that it will induce them to reflect once more on the 
foundations of their philosophical thinking. If they will but reflect in 
earnest, I shall be amply satisfied.” Such satisfaction has been speedily 
afforded. No recent philosophical book has secured, within so short a time 
of its publication, a larger amount of attention; it has probably ere this 
been read and discussed by nearly every student of philosophy in the 
English-speaking world. And undoubtedly it possesses a combination of 
merits which fully entitle it to the consideration it has received. The 
problem of which it treats is of fundamental importance in philosophical 
speculation, and to have that importance emphasised and the issues involved 
definitely and distinctly formulated is of itself a great gain. And the 
treatment is worthy of the theme. ‘The author’s argument is genuine and 
sincere throughout, his analysis of current theories patient and thorough- 
going, his criticism of them acute and searching. Moreover, the book is 
written in a style that befits a philosophical treatise. There is no attempt 
to throw a semblance of simplicity over questions which are essentially not 
simple, no attempt to resort to any other mode of overcoming difficulties 
than that of honestly reasoning them out. Hume complained that in his 
day, amidst all the bustle of disputation, it was not reason which carried 
the prize, but rhetoric, and that no man need ever despair of gaining 
proselytes to the most extravagant hypothesis, provided he had wit enough 
to represent it in any favourable colour. Unfortunately in this respect 
the habits of mankind seem surprisingly constant ; and justification might 
still be found for Hume’s assertion that “the victory is not gained by the 
men-at-arms, who manage the pike and the sword, but by the trumpeters, 
drummers, and musicians of the army.” But here, at any rate, we have a 
book in which all the devices of the propagandist are conspicuous by their 
absence, in which the method of the scientific investigator is everywhere 
apparent, and in which the writer acknowledges, without hesitation, the 
point beyond which he is unable to see his way. Such careful, painstaking 
investigation exactly meets the need of philosophy at the present time, and 
197 
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the next step forward in philosophical construction can only be taken on 
the basis of work of this description. 

1. Mr Joachim leaves his readers no excuse for mistaking the precise 
character of the problem with which the book is concerned. His aim is 
not to discover a criterion of truth, that is to say, “something other than 
the truth itself, by which we are to recognise the truth.” His aim is to 
discover “ what truth in its nature is, not by what characteristics in its 
opposing falsehood we may infer its presence” (p. 67). And yet he has 
been blamed for not having commenced his inquiry “ by investigating how 
‘ truths’ are verified and ‘ errors’ detected,”—in other words, for not having 
embarked upon the discussion of a totally different problem from that 
which he has taken the liberty of setting himself. Objections of this sort 
betray their irrelevance by the answers those who make them give to their 
own question. It may be a criterion of truth that it is “the expedient in 
the way of our thinking,” just as it may be a criterion of the right that it 
is the “expedient in the way of our behaving.” But the first statement 
supplies us with no more information about the nature of truth than the 
second does about the nature of right conduct. At best the former state- 
ment indicates a causa cognoscendi of the truth, not its causa essendi. 

2. In the Essay before us no attempt is made to establish a new theory, 
Certain typical notions of the nature of truth, one or the other of which 
has hitherto served as the basis of philosophical speculation, are examined 
in turn, and grounds are furnished for the conclusion that none of them 
can be maintained as in the end and in all respects successful. Arranged 
in ascending order, according to their measure of comparative success, these 
three theories are the following :— 

(i) Truth is the ideal representation of fact, an image which faith- 
fully reflects an original, the correspondence of knowledge with 
reality. 

(ii) Truth is a quality, an immediate characteristic feature, of 
independent entities which are what they are in and for themselves 
without relation to mind. 

(iii) Truth is that systematic coherence which is the character of a 
significant whole, or of an organised individual experience, both self- 
fulfilling and self-fulfilled. 

i. The Correspondence-notion has its value and utility as a working 
hypothesis, but it breaks down if regarded as an adequate conception of 
the nature of truth. And it breaks down, our author contends, mainly for 
two reasons. In the first place, it assumes that the reality, with which the 
ideal representation called truth corresponds, can somehow be compared with 
that ideal representation, and that the faithfulness of the correspondence can 
thus be established. For such a comparison, however, to be possible, both 
the ideal representation and the reality it represents must be known or 
experienced, and the relation of correspondence between them must be ‘ for’ 
amind. But if reality in becoming known has of necessity to be translated 

into the language of ‘ideas,’ if reality as known is always the content of a 
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system of judgments, then obviously the conditions required for making the 
comparison can never be fulfilled. In the second place, even supposing 
that the difficulty just mentioned can be surmounted, even admitting that 
‘reality’ expresses itself doubly in consciousness, on the one hand in the 
form of vague immediate feeling, on the other hand in the form of 
private opinion, and that truth means correspondence between these two 
expressions, even then an assumption is made which cannot be justified. 
It is assumed, namely, that we have on the one side a whole of experience 
at the level of feeling, on the other side a whole of experience at the level 
of reflective thought, and that there is, or may be, identity of structure 
between them. The phrase ‘identity of structure’ can, however, in such 
a case, only signify identity of form under which the different material 
elements of the two wholes are respectively subsumed. But neither a felt- 
whole nor a thought-whole admits of analysis into materials subsumed 
under an external form,—a form, that is, which is what it is, unaffected 
by the difference which it unifies. When this consideration is pressed, the 
importance of ‘ correspondence’ sinks more and more into the background, 
and is seen to be itself derivative and to point to something more funda- 
mental that determines the being and nature of the correspondence. In 
other words, a serious examination of the notion of correspondence leads 
ultimately to the view of truth as systematic coherence. 

ii. The Independence-theory of Truth occasions Mr Joachim much 
greater trouble, and his treatment of it has already called forth able and 
interesting replies from Mr B. Russell and Mr G. E. Moore. This theory, 
as our author understands it, is founded on a metaphysical position accord- 
ing to which the ultimate constituents of Reality are certain absolutely 
independent simple entities and certain relations. The relations are con- 
ceived to be “external relations,” relations, that is to say, which are not 
grounded in or based upon the nature of their terms. We get thus a world 
of many things, with relations which are not to be deduced from the nature 
or essence of the related things. And, in this world, whatever is complex 
is composed of related simple entities, entities, moreover, which do not 
themselves become complex by forming parts of a complex whole. From 
the axiom of external relations it follows, so far as knowledge is concerned, 
that ‘experiencing makes no difference to the facts,—a dictum which may 
be laid down as ‘ the fundamental postulate of all Logic.’ In sensation, for 
example, there are involved two simple factors and a relation. The factors 
are (a) the quality apprehended,—a simple, independent Real ; and (0) the 
apprehension,—something ‘ mental” or ‘ psychical.’ The relation is unique 
and not further definable,—it is that peculiar relation which subsists 
between ‘ subject’ and ‘ object’ in experience; it holds the related factors 
together, but leaves them untouched and unaffected by the union. My 
vision does not make the greenness of the tree; no matter whether I see or 
not, the tree is green. Its greenness is there, altogether independent of 
the fact of seeing. And in regard to judgment and inference, the same 
principle holds. The equality of the interior angles of a triangle to two 
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right angles is not made by me in the act of judging. 'To experience that 
equality, I must, of course, judge or apprehend it; but the psychical 
apprehension is one thing, the equality apprehended is another. Inde- 
pendent of the apprehension, the equality itself is there, and it is indifferent 
to its nature whether anybody thinks it or not. It does not exist, but it 
has a being; and it must be, before it can be thought. Such an entity 
may be called a ‘ proposition.’ Unlike the qualities given in sensation, a 
‘ proposition’ is always a complex, whose simple constituents unite to form 
a single entity. According to the nature of the relation between its terms, 
a ‘ proposition’ may be either true or false, but what kind of relation makes 
a proposition true, what false, must simply be immediately recognised, for 
it cannot be further defined. ‘There is, then, no problem at all in truth 
and falsehood. ‘Some propositions are true and some false, just as some 
roses are red and some white; belief is a certain attitude towards proposi- 
tions, which is called knowledge when they are true, error when they are 
false.” 

As against this view, Mr Joachim raises, in the first instance, the quite 
general objection that a plurality of absolutely independent simple reals 
cannot, even with the help of relations, constitute in any intelligible sense 
a unity. Only on condition that the constituent elements are not abso- 
lutely independent but interdependent features of one whole can there be 
a genuine unity. Let the relation be strictly ‘ external,’ and then we have 
a third element alongside of the other two; we have coincidence merely 
and not connexion.! In the second place, Mr Joachim argues, with special 
reference to the dictum, ‘ experiencing makes no difference to the facts,’ that 
in any sense in which this dictum is admissible it is irrelevant, and in the 
sense in which it is used and interpreted by the theory it is inadmissible. 
If it be meant only that the facts are independent of the experience of this 
or that individual subject, then the contention is no doubt justified, but it 
is not relevant, because, although the facts may be independent of your 
experiencing or of my experiencing, gua ‘your’ and ‘ mine,’ it does not 
follow that they are independent of any and all forms of experiencing. 
If, however, the dictum means that the ‘ facts’ are independent of ‘ experi- 
encing ’ in any sense of the term, then the contention cuts the ground from 
under the possibility of explaining how there can be experience of such 
‘facts’ at all. ‘Experiencing’ and ‘fact,’ in that case, simply come 
together, and we have an ‘experienced fact,’ but the meeting of the two 
is contingent and accidental, and indicates no necessity in the nature of 
things. ‘“ Their meeting is one of those ultimate inexplicabilities of which 
—on some theories at any rate—the Universe is full” (p. 43). And equally 
inexplicable is the supposed revelation of the truth or falsity of a ‘ pro- 
position’ in and through immediate intuition. For what we actually find 
is that the truth or falsity of our immediate experiences is revealed to us 


1 Mr Joachim asks in Mind (N.S., No. 63, P- 413) the very pertinent question 
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whether if the terms are absolutely independent o 


he relation, the relation is also to 
be conceived as absolutely independent of the terms. 
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only by the success or failure of the attempt to mediate them, to fit them 
in consistently, that is to say, with the rest of our experience, and without 
that attempt they would possess for us neither truth nor falsity. 

iii, The Coherence-notion of Truth has been implied in the criticism 
of the two preceding theories. It differs from the Cartesian conception 
of knowledge as a building made up of separate bits of truth, and also 
from the conception employed by formal logic of tautologous self-con- 
sistency. For it is the conception, on the one hand, of a system of truth, 
not of truths, and, on the other, of a living individuality, which moves and 
expands in the concrete articulations of its structure. ‘Truth, thus con- 
ceived as a ‘significant whole,’ as an ‘ organised individual experience, self- 
fulfilling and self-fulfilled,’ is, from the point of view of human intelligence, 
an ideal, and an ideal which can never in its completeness be realised 
as human knowledge. But, though nothing in our partial experience 
answers precisely to the demands of the Ideal, yet our partial experience 
involves through and through the being of an absolutely complete experi- 
ence and draws from the actuality of the latter whatsoever being and truth 
it possesses. Mr Joachim tries to indicate how recognition of the ideal is 
logically forced upon us by taking a few typical instances of ‘true’ human 
judgments and inquiring what their ‘truth’ in the end involves. He 
shows that any such judgment expands into a system of knowledge which 
in its turn expands into a system of wider and more comprehensive scope, 
a process which evidently can reach no terminus short of a system at once 
self-sustained and all-embracing.! The judgment that “3x 3=9” is, for 
example, very different as respects its significance and its truth in the 
thinking of an arithmetician and in the thinking of a child who is learning 
the multiplication table. To the latter it possesses a minimum of meaning, 
whilst to the former it may be a short-hand symbol for the whole science 
of arithmetic as known at the time. Whilst, then, no partial truth can 
ever be absolutely and completely true, yet every such partial truth has 
within it, so to speak, the capacity of self-development and growth. It 
tends constantly to open out and to be absorbed into a relatively completer 
truth, and that tendency is the expression of the ideal struggling in it 
for self-fulfilment. When absorbed into a body of knowledge we call a 
‘science, the fragmentary truth does not retain the identical character 
which it possessed per se; it loses in greater or less degree its fragmentari- 
ness, and gains in richness and fulness of meaning through its inter- 
relation with the rest of the whole of which it has become a part. For 
the progress of a science consists not in the mere addition of truth to truth, 
nor is a science, as at any time constituted, a mere aggregate or collection 
of single truths each of which is what it was in its singleness. On the 
contrary, the nature of the single truths is through and through deter- 
mined by their scientific context, just as the nature of the constituent 
notes of a symphony is through and through determined by the harmonies 


' The method, which is an old and familiar one, is exemplified in the sphere of 
morals, by Aristotle’s famous argument at the beginning of the Ethics. 
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to which in the symphony they contribute. Carry on the reflection, con- 
ceive of the various systems of the sciences as constituent portions of the 
one coherent system of absolute truth, and the ideal presents itself as no 
unsubstantial dream or idle play of words. 

Once again the apparatus of criticism is called into requisition. 
Although the Coherence-notion has, in Mr Joachim’s estimation, carried 
us further into the heart of the problem than either of the other two 
theories, yet it too is in the end confronted with difficulties, and difficulties 
that demand for their solution a more thorough metaphysic than human 
thought has so far reached. In the first place, the assumption has been 
made, in tracing the advance from the relatively less to the relatively more 
perfect expressions of truth, that the ideal is a finished complete whole, 
Its dynamic character, as a self-fulfilling life or movement, has been allowed 
to disappear from view. But any attempt to exhibit the relation of such 
a rigid static system to human knowledge as developing in time would lead 
to an impasse before which we should find ourselves at a stand. In the 
second place, closer inspection reveals an essential difference between the 
significance of a sciertific system of truth and the significant whole or self- 
contained meaning which ‘bas been taken to be the character of ideal 
experience. For whereas the significant whole can be no other than 
“ substantial reality itself in its self-fulfilment,” scientific truth is always 
truth about reality, and cannot, therefore, be identified with reality. 
Human knowledge of the completest kind sti!l involves the antithesis of 
knowing and the known, and is, in that sense, subjective. Hence current 
logic is compelled to employ the notion of truth as correspondence, and if 
the ideal of coherence is to be sustained the possibility of a continuous 
passage must be shown from that conception of things, which the coherence> 
notion requires, to the dualistic conception which is involved in ‘ corre- 
spondence’ (p. 120). But how the significant whole expresses itself both 
in our knowledge and in the reality known no metaphysical theory has 
hitherto succeeded in making intelligible. Moreover, it is at this point 
that the entire problem of error is thrown upon our hands. For error, the 
illusory appearance of knowledge, rests in the end, according to the 
coherence conception, upon a self-assertive independence on the part of 
finite minds which appears altogether irreconcilable with their dependence 
upon the substantial reality that fulfils itself in and through them. Just 
as Spinoza failed to show how the element of negation could find a place 
in the universe as conceived by him, so modern idealism fails to show how 
the complete coherence, which is perfect truth, involves as a necessary 
‘moment’ in its self-maintenance that self-assertion on the part of finit: 
minds which in its extreme form is error. 

Mr Joachim closes, then, with an acknowledgment that philosophy 
has still much to do before it can fully satisfy the demands which th: 
problem of the ultimate nature of truth makes upon it. And on the theory 
that truth is coherence, this result is in no way surprising, for if no judg- 
ment can be completely true, then that judgment in which the nature of 
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truth is most adequately formulated must itself fall short of absolute 
truth. ‘Throughout the discussion, Mr Joachim has been trying to enforce 
the lesson, which evidently upon some of his critics has been thrown away, 
that unmitigated error is not the only alternative to complete truth. To 
ascribe to him a confession of “ total failure” is an absurd misrepresenta- 
tion. He makes no such confession. On the contrary, the confession he 
actually does make no more indicates the “final breakdown” of his 
theory of knowledge than Darwin’s confession of inability to offer any 
explanation of the conditions that ultimately determine variation indicated 
the final breakdown of the theory of Natural Selection. 

8. The admission that the coherence theory is inadequate and incom- 
plete entitles us in no way to call for that theory’s rejection. The very 
claim made for the theory is that notwithstanding its inadequacy and 
incompleteness it expresses a principle the alteration of which would 
render human knowledge unintelligible. To refute the theory the critic 
must be prepared to show that the validity claimed for it conflicts with 
some at least of those characteristics of experience for which as a theory 
it professes to account. We can only here try, in the barest way, to 
suggest the lines of reflection which seem to us to necessitate a far more 
radical clearance of the ground than Mr Joachim has attempted. 

We raise, then, at once, what seems to us the fundamental question, 
and ask whether there is justification for assuming that, in an absolute 
experience, the three factors, (a) experiencing, (b) truth, (c) reality, must 
coincide, or, in other words, that from the point of view of the whole, these 
are different names for expressing the same thing. That the assumption 
has been made by Mr Joachim appears evident. The identification of a 
and 6 leads him to the assertion that, in the Absolute, “ there is no ‘ Other’ 
and therefore no ‘Self.’” The identification of 6 and c leads him to the 
assertion that, in the Absolute, it is characteristic of truth to be no longer 
‘about’ reality, or to have any reference beyond itself. Now, we need be 
in no way concerned to dispute that ultimately these three factors must 
be conceived from the point of view of a concrete unity, and that without 
that conception any theory of the nature of truth is bound to land us in 
contradictions. But it is an old fallacy to interpret concrete unity as 
sameness, or annulling of difference, and our contention is that from that 
fallacy our author has not contrived to free himself. 

The severance of the ‘experienced’ from the ‘experiencing’ of it is, 
Mr Joachim tells us, the very mistake he discerns in the second of the 
theories he discusses. Of course, in a coherent universe, the ‘ severance’ of 
any one thing from any other is illegitimate, and, in this sense, the table 
on which I am writing cannot be ‘severed’ from the ice round the North 
Pole. But that does not prevent these two things being decidedly different, 
nor the difference of experiencing from that which is experienced being a 
much more decided difference still. Mr Joachim fully recognises the 
importance of the distinction just mentioned when he is dealing with 
experience as we are aware of it. He recognises then the absurdity of 
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confusing, for example, the truth that “2+42=4” with the psychical activity 
by which we become conscious of such truth. He recognises that the latter 
is a process or event occurring, whilst the former is neither the one nor 
the other. He recognises further that as we advance from a more or less 
isolated judgment to a systematic whole of truth such as is to be found in a 
science, the more pronounced and definite the distinction in question becomes, 
and that in reference to such a system of truth the thinking of a particular 
individual thinker is altogether irrelevant. What reason is there, then, we 
ask, for supposing that perfect experience implies the coalescence of factors 
which so persistently refuse to coalesce? So far as the finite subject is con- 
cerned, to regard him as a “solipsistic individual, conscious originally of a 
succession of psychical events as his own, and conscious of these alone,” is “a 
discredited relic of subjective idealism ” (p. 118). Why, then, should the in- 
finite subject be conceived after this pattern as a huge “solipsistic individual” 
the ‘moments’ of whose being are certainly timeless, but who otherwise 
appears as the resurrected shade of the old relic? The notion we are 
combating becomes the more enigmatical when its implications as touching 
our experience are considered. It involves, so we learn, that our knowledge 
is animated by an endeavour, which, “ fortunately for us,” can never be 
accomplished. For the accomplishment would mean that knowledge would 
no longer be, since thought would be no longer distinguishable from its 
object. Can that be an ideal of knowledge, the attainment of which 
would destroy the very condition of knowledge? An experience so perfect 
that it cannot experience, an apprehension so complete that it cannot 
apprehend, seems to us, we confess, an odd receptacle for preserving the 
‘truth’ contained in our partial judgments and limited scientific systems. 
And our bewilderment is increased, because we have entirely failed to 
discover why it should be supposed that even in perfectly complete know- 
ledge the knowing subject must be what it knows and thus break down the 
antithesis on which the possibility of knowledge depends. 

“Truth,” says Mr Bradley, “ does not as such exist,” and he points out 
that in an Absolute where truth was “re-welded” to existence, truth 
would be truth no longer. Mr Joachim, on the other hand, in his 
presentation of the coherence theory, does not hesitate to describe the 
‘solid and substantial and fully actual” Ideal as “the Truth.” And we 
cannot help feeling that throughout the work before us there is a 
tendency to attribute to truth an existential character, and to interpret 
coherence as though it must imply that elements of truth and elements 
of existence are related to one another in a way similar to that in 
which either of these are related amongst themselves. In any case, 
such an interpretation would seem to us to indicate deep-rooted con- 
fusion. It is not to the purpose to reply that the “absolute severance” 
of truth from existence is an impossibility (p. 166). Of course it is; 
and no responsible thinker has ever maintained that they are “abso- 
lutely severed.” But denial of “absolute severance” is very far from 
obliging us to assert that “truth is actual as true thinking,” that it “ caists 
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in finite experience ” (p. 21), or that, in the Absolute, truth and existence are 
one. All these are cryptic sayings from which we shall vainly try to extract 
an intelligible meaning. And the reason is this. The features of timeless- 
ness, unchangeability. universality, which belong to the contents of truth, 
preclude us from regarding such contents as existing facts; they constrain 
us to admit that no content of truth can become a concrete individual and 
enter as such into the sum of existence. The ascription of existence to 
truth always means either that truth is conceived as a mere aggregate 
of particulars, or that the totality of existence is somehow pictured as 
a mysterious and baffling timeless process. ‘We first raise a dust and 
then complain that we cannot see.” And the dust comes from our 
inveterate tendency of assuming that the known must enter into the 
knowing as part of the latter’s structure, or that like, according to 
the old dogma, can only know like. It may well be that the independent 
being assigned to truth by the second of the three theories discussed 
cannot be maintained. Certainly it is no simple task the adherents 
of that theory have before them to render explicable, for example, the 
whole range of phenomena grouped psychologically under the head of 
memory and imagination. Nor do we think they would find it a 
light matter successfully to refute Mr Joachim’s very able argument in 
support of the contention that the ‘immediacy’ of an experience can 
decide neither its truth nor its falsity. But the dependence of truth 
upon mind, as indeed our author himself atlows (p. 52), need in no way 
imply that truth ever is or can be psychical or mental fact, part of the 
existing structure of that which we call the mind.’ It need imply no more 
than that it is just the peculiarity of mental fact to represent to itself 
reality through means of a mode of being that is not itself existent fact, 
and that this non-existent mode of being would not be except as a way in 
which reality is apprehended by mind. A knowing mind is part of 
existing reality and cannot, therefore, be separated from the latter 
(p. 119); but the truth it knows, not being a part of existing reality, 
enables a knowing mind to transcend its position as a part and to 
contemplate the whole universe of fact from the point of view, so to speak, 
of an external observer. 

But, if truth be thus dependent upon mind, it follows that the 
reality of existing fact cannot also in the same sense be dependent upon 
mind. We say, “in the same sense,” because, on the assumption that 
reality is a connected whole, the extraction from reality of those existing 
facts called minds would not leave the other existing facts that are not 
minds unaffected, and we cannot tell whether after such a process of 
extraction the non-mental existing facts would continue to exist at all. 
The latter, however, cannot be dependent upon mind (even though that 
mind be infinite) in the sense that their reality consists in their being 


1 A writer in a recent number of Mind (July 1907, p. 408) says of an ideal “ it exists, 
of course, as a psychical fact, in every mind that accepts it as an ideal.” We do not envy 
the reader who tries to get a definite idea from this extraordinary sentence. 
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experienced. That cardinal tenet of idealism will have to be surrendered, 
For the process of experiencing is just what does not confer existence upon 
anything. Mr Joachim (pp. 61-62) treats rather contemptuously a state. 
ment made by Mr Moore to the effect that stars and planets are believed 
by the idealist to be very different indeed from what they seem, and he 
repudiates the suggestion that the idealist who holds that the universe is in 
its ultimate reality ‘spiritual’ understands by the universe in its ultimate 
reality the assemblage of such things as stars and planets. Let us grant 
the objection to be well-founded. Yet, after all, stars and planets have a 
reality, call it ultimate or not as you please, which fulfils a very essential 
function in this universe, and without reference to which the generalities of 
truth would lose their meaning and significance. No one has shown more 
conclusively than Mr Joachim himself how utterly impossible it is to 
conceive of such reality being taken up or absorbed into a timeless whole 
of ‘ideal experience’ (see, e.g., p. 166). 

After what has been said, there is no need for any extended comment 
upon the identification of the first and third of the three factors to 
which we have alluded. If our argument has not been altogether falla- 
cious, it is obviously a thesis for which no convincing grounds can be 
furnished, that the ultimate core of all real existence is of the nature of 
experiencing. No valid reason can be given for assuming that that only 
can be experienced which is of like kind with the process by which it is 
experienced. Rather must we regard experiencing as one mode in which 
reality manifests itself, a mode peculiar to that type of existences to 
which we give the name of minds. We must not straightway transfer to 
our notion of reality in its entirety the characteristics we assign to specific 
parts of reality. We must not, for example, conclude that because the 
thinking of finite minds takes place in the Whole, therefore it is the 
Whole which, gua Whole, is thinking in them. For such an inference there 
is assuredly no logical justification, and if it has any other warranty the 
same, at any rate, has never yet been produced. A similar line of 
reflection renders it impossible to attach any intelligible meaning to 
the assertion that “the temporal process is nothing but a limited and 
arrested portion of the timeless actuality” (p. 168). Although a familiar 
dogma, this seems to us only a striking illustration of the difficulties 
that result from identifying truth and existence. No doubt we can and do 
explain the temporal by the timeless—all our science is such explanation— 
but no device of logic will enable us to conceive of the temporal as itself 
a portion, arrested or otherwise, of the timeless. One would be inclined 
indeed to go further and to insist that the phrase “the timelessness of 
reality ” is a contradiction in terms. It is perfectly true that reality as a 
whole cannot be thought of as being in time, any more than it can be 
thought of as being in motion. Time and motion are in it, and not it in 
them. But this no more implies that reality as a whole is timeless, than 
does the statement that the moon is not iz a mountain but mountains are 
in it imply that the moon is mountainless, 
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When once we are in earnest with the notion of the non-existent 
character of truth, the pressure of other difficulties that cling to the 
Coherence-theory, as Mr Joachim presents it, would be relieved. In 
particular, we should be no longer encumbered with the idea, more per- 
plexing even in the field of Epistemology than it is in the field of Ethics, 
of a pre-formed end, in which there is actually contained and timelessly 
realised all that can ever come to be through development in time. 
Puzzling and embarrassing problems in abundance no doubt would still 
remain, but not, we think, of anything like so unpromising a character as 
those occasioned by the doctrines we have been considering. Signs are not 
wanting that the immediate business of philosophy will largely consist in 
the attempt so to re-think the conception of a concrete whole of being as to 
render it adequate to meet the demands of the distinction on which we 
have been laying stress. Be this, however, as it may, philosophic reflection 
cannot fail to be furthered by the stimulating and helpful criticism con- 
tained in Mr Joachim’s book. That criticism will certainly assist in 
clearing away much sham knowledge and in preparing the ground for the 
‘construction ’ that is to come. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 


Universiry Cotiece, Lonpon. 





Synthetica: being Meditations Epistemological and Ontological.—By S. S. 
Laurie, LL.D., Gifford Lecturer in the University of Edinburgh for 
1905-6.—Two vols.—London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1906. 


Tue first of these volumes, Professor Laurie tells us, is a development of 
his previous works, Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta (2nd ed., 1885) and 
Ethica (Qnd ed., 1885). It contains the metaphysical foundations of the 
doctrine of God and man which formed the basis of his Gifford Lectures 
and which is expounded in the second volume. Together the two volumes 
may be said to give us a summary of the ideas by which his philosophy 
asa whole is to be judged. 

(1) Volume I. starts with a doctrine of Being which is defined at the 
outset as Natural Realism or Monistic Pluralism. The identity of meaning 
is not apparent. By the first of these terms he intends to emphasise his 
view, to the exclusion of all forms of subjectivism, or, as he prefers to 
call it, ideologism, that in all knowledge we are from the first in presence 
of reality, and that this coincides with the “natural” or common-sense 
assumption that our sensitive, associative, and reasoning powers are called 
into activity by a reality which is not exhausted in any of them; while, 
on the other hand, what they severally give us is, at its own level, real 
knowledge. Reality can indeed never be fully known as it is. Nevertheless, 
it is as we know it. ‘To suppose that mind in interpreting the object 
garbles it is preposterous . . . You cannot wipe out the given in the name 
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and for the glory of that which exists to know it.” “God is great. This 
does not invalidate man’s knowledge of Absolute Being as it actualises 
itself in his present recipient consciousness. In so far as a worm is aware 
of the object, it is aware of it truly and validly. The ‘more’ as seen 
by a higher spirit does not reveal the less to be an illusion.” “Tet 
any being—a snail or a man—negate its own ‘absolute’ or truth, and 
it will be first miserable and then perish.” The writer has no sympathy 
either with the current self-depreciation of science or with recent agnostic 
developments of Idealism. Science tells the truth, though when it knows 
its own business it does not claim to tell it all. Neither can any philosophy 
be sound which fails to realise that, in knowledge as in action, man, and 
in him the Absolute, is born to trouble, and which seeks to substitute 
a “smooth perfection” for perfection through contradiction and suffering, 

A similar attempt to reconcile philosophy with common sense is indicated 
by the second title. ‘ Philosophy must be Monism. All is one—must be 
one, and the last and highest is already immanent in the first and lowest, 
Pluralism is self-contradictory. If the many seeks to cut itself off from the 
unity in which it has its being, it cuts itself off from all that is positive 
and life-giving.” Should the pragmatist ask to have this idea converted 
before his eyes into its cash-value, the reply is that he applies a standard 
which all higher science disowns, but which in this case we need not shirk. 
Monism alone justifies the “conversation with the unseen divine” which 
James himself admits to be “vital.” On the other hand, there must be 
real multiplicity. The One does not fear to give itself away to the many. 
Only in real individuals, with minds and wills that can freely choose and 
rationally reproduce the fulness of the One, can that fulness be itself 
realised. Any other view, whether materialistic or pantheistic, means the 
denial at once of the many and of the One. The reader might be tempted 
to find in all this a “return to Hegel (Schelling ?),” were it not that the 
writer is at great pains to state his inability to accept the apparent identi- 
fication by Hegel of self-conscious personality with the Absolute, reverting 
herein apparently himself to the more Spinozistic conception of self- 
consciousness as merely one of an infinite number of modes of the 
Infinite. 

(2) What is ontology from one point of view is epistemology from 
another. At a certain point in its self-evolution Being appears in the 
form of feeling; the inanimate reflects back its meaning from conscious 
centres, though as yet subject and object are fused together in a matrix of 
feeling. At the next stage we have the rudiments of the separation between 
inner and outer of which space, time, and motion are the abstract forms, 
to be followed in turn by the emergence of a world of definite objects differ- 
ing from the mind that senses or “attuites” them and from one another. 
Active selection, judgment, percipience are the work of a higher principle on 
the operation of which, under the name of the “ will-dialectic,” the writer 
expends all his powers of exposition. The motive of the dialectic is to be 
sought in the ultimate nature of man as committed to the complete unification 
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of his world. Its movement has to be traced through the various stages by 
which the mind advances from a mere aggregate of isolated individuals to 
a coherent system of interrelated parts in which its object is “ inreasoned ” 
and ipso actu its own being is realised as a finite embodiment of the infinite 
whole. First comes will as a dividing force dissolving the given complex 
into its factors; next the abbreviation known as general concepts and the 
extension of judgment through scientific inference that is thus made possible. 
Following on this, under the general head of “Causality,” we have the 
moments of the “efficient,” ‘ formal,” ‘ formative,” and “final” Cause 
leading as a last result to a complex presentate which, while taking up into 
itself all the preceding moments, passes beyond them in a grounded, necessi- 
tated whole, “an affirmation of the ‘thing’ as now a ‘ many’ in the one of 
idea or end, . . . a fulfilled and explained actuality.” 

he second volume is a restatement of the doctrine as a detailed 
interpretation of our religious, aesthetic, and moral consciousness, of the 
existence of evil, and of the immortality of the soul. It follows at once from 


| the unity of being and knowing that the various stages just enumerated 


of the self-revelation of the Absolute Being are stages in man’s conscious- 
ness of God or in God’s consciousness of Himself. “It is not the needs of 
man but the doctrine of knowledge that compels us to say that God must be 
All” “ Accordingly the self-conscious spirit of man is, when it understands 
its place in the vast system, God feeling and thinking. His finite ex- 
ternalisation in and through a finite man is thus the veritable image of God.” 
To realise this, to see his ideas and ideals in God as eternally beginning 
and end, source and fulfilment, and thus to find the significance of finite 
personality and all finite life to be its participation in an infinite and 
divine movement, is religion in the fullest sense. On the other hand, the 
various imperfect forms of religion are the result of fixing ourselves at 
some isolated and incomplete point of view and taking it as final. 

Beauty is the evidence of the ideal in the forms of sense, “ the effulgence 
thrown off from the sense ideal.” It is therefore different from truth or 
expressiveness, as is evidenced to us by the uniqueness of the esthetic 
emotion. Hence its educational value in raising man to the spiritual 
meaning of the sensuous without in the first instance any effort of his own. 

Good is the actualisation of the “notion” of man. ‘The actualised 
idea is the end of each created thing, and there is a kind of quasi-ethics 
even for the atom and the plant. In the case of man that ultimate aim is 
the raising of the ego to concrete ‘spirit’—a purpose immanent in the 
divine externalisation from the beginning.” ‘This realisation in its 
members, “ the ethical fulfilment of a community of free personalities in 
traffic with each other,” is the end of the State which is no mere abstract 
entity, but issues from persons and returns to persons as the highest 
expression of the corporate will. Hence, in addition to the negative 
justice recognised by the individualist, there is a positive justice laying 
won the community the responsibility of seeking to unite individuals with 
the best through religion, knowledge, and the higher forms of recreation. 


Vor. VI.—No, 1. 14 
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Evil is defined as the negative, and at the same time the condition, of 
the good. Without it, there could be no living movement of personality, 
no real achievement or development. On the other hand, we can only 
conceive of evil in relation to our plane of being. Here it is the condition 
under which God realises His ends, but how they may be realised elsewhere, 
or how evil is to be conceived from the point of view of the Absolute, 
is from the nature of the case undeterminable. God certainly is the 
source of evil, as of everything, but this does not mean that He created it, 

Immortality of the soul is rendered probable by the definition of person- 
ality as the appropriation by the individual of the universal. It becomes 
possible at the point at which self-consciousness emerges in the spiral course 
of natural development. It is this that admits us to the fact of Absolute 
Being and to its infinity of life. On the other hand, it depends on the 
soul’s own energy whether it will claim this inheritance: “Only he, His 
soul well-knit and all his battles won, Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal 
life.” The demonstration is not coercive, but the passing of the man- 
person into a higher sphere when the body dies is as nearly demonstrated 
as the nature of the case admits. These last sections on the nature 
of evil and the immortality of the soul are the least technical and the 
most ably worked out, and will repay the study of readers who may hesitate 
to commit themselves to mastering the details of a complicated argument. 

The interest of these volumes as a whole, apart from the feeling, and in 
many parts real inspiration and élan, with which they are written, will 
probably be found in the comprehensiveness with which the problem of 
philosophy is grasped, and the sustained effort that is made to escape from 
the Scylla of the static or “stagnant” Absolute without falling into the 
Charybdis of subjectivism and pluralism. In their own peculiar way they 
contain much that is helpful towards the restatement of Idealism which is the 
chief philosophical requirement of the present time. With an expression 
of personal gratitude this notice might, and preferably would, here end ; but 
criticism would be unsatisfied if it were not added that the way is peculiar. 
Why this irritating form? It is not only that the second volume is 
merely a somewhat less technical restatement of the first, but in the 
argument of each there is endless repetition. For whom, again, is the 
book written? The uninitiated will find far too little; the initiated 
would be satisfied with much less; the positivist who could under- 
stand it if he would is not likely to persevere long in the attempt. 
But all this might be passed over if the writer had made clear the 
point on which, as he rightly perceives, the whole must rest. “The 
question of negation is the most vital question in philosophy.” ‘This 
being so, we should have expected somewhere a solid foundation in a 
careful logical analysis of the nature of affirmation and negation, and 
particularly of the relation between difference and contradiction. Yet we 
are left to glean what we can from various scattered passages. The 
clearest I find is this (ii. 74) :—‘ Omnis determinatio est negatio does not mean 
that the determinate ‘is’ by virtue of the negation. Immanent in percipi- 
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properly symbolised by “A=A”? If so, at what point and by what means 
do we escape from the logical treadmill of mere identity to the open world 
of identity in difference? These ambiguities, we suggest, would have been 
avoided if the writer had faced the logical question in its entirety, and had 
made clear to himself and his readers the fundamental distinction between 
difference and contradiction. It is perhaps not too much to hope from so 
vigorous and independent a thinker that he may yet see his way to provid- 
ing the requisite underpinning of logical analysis, with the rearrangement 


of his conclusions that this would involve. 
J. H. Murrweap. 


BIRMINGHAM. 





The Philosophical Radicals, and other Essays. With Chapters reprinted on 
the Philosophy of Religion in Kant and Hegel.—By A. Seth Pringle 
Pattison, LL.D., Fellow of the British Academy ; Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh.—Edinburgh and 
London: W. Blackwood & Sons, 1907. Pp. xi+336. 


Tue varied contents of this volume, faithfully described on the title- 


page, are selected from the author's philosophical writings during the last ; 
quarter century. The earlier two-thirds of the book consist of articles and F 


reviews which have appeared in various journals, and nearly all of these 
are of quite recent date. The remaining third is reprinted from two 
publications now for a long time out of print—the Development from Kant 
to Hegel (1881), and the Essays in Philosophical Criticism, a volume of 
composite authorship, published in 1883. The essay reprinted from this 
volume, and entitled “ Philosophy as Criticism of Categories,” concludes the 
present work. On their own account both these publications are well 
worth preserving in the present convenient form. ‘The latter is indeed of 
special interest. The author’s opinions have not remained stationary in 
the interval since it first appeared; and yet it is not the difference 
between his earlier and later thought, but rather the continuity of his 
philosophical activity, that is suggested by a re-perusal of this striking 
article. It is not too much to say that it explains the point of view which 
determines the treatment of the varied topics discussed in the present 


work. Apart from a few phrases, it might equally well have been placed} 
at the beginning of the volume and served as an introduction to the wholef 
This essay is so much of the character of a lucid summary that it isp 


impossible to give a short account of its doctrine without losing its peculiar 
impressiveness. Yet, reduced to its simplest terms, its main theses may 
perhaps be expressed in the form of two propositions. The first proposi- 
tion is that conceptions which are adequate for certain aspects or certain 
regions of experience are shown by their own nature to be inadequate when 
the range of experience is widened or our view of it deepened. “True 
metaphysic lies in that criticism of experience which aims at developing 
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out of the material of science and of life the completed notion of experience 
itself.” The second proposition defines more positively the complete whole 
from which we make abstraction in particular experiences and in the 
special sciences : and asserts that it is constituted by the notion of self- 
consciousness. Thus Kant’s “assertion of the unity of the subject as the 
ultimate principle of thought leads directly to the conception of knowledge 
as necessarily organic to a subject, and as constituting in this form the 
complete Fact from which all so-called facts are only abstractions.” 

Both these propositions are much more familiar to-day than they were 
twenty-five years ago. The former proposition has indeed been repeatedly 
reinforced of late from the side of physical science itself; and it is 
necessary to remember that it is consistent with almost any kind of view 
as to the nature of the whole from which abstraction is made in the 
special sciences; a form of Naturalism, or even of Agnosticism, is not 
excluded by it. What distinguishes Idealism, in all its forms, is the 
assertion contained in the second or some similar proposition — the 
assertion that the nature of the whole is to be interpreted through the 
notion of self-consciousness or after the similitude of mind. This, accord- 
ing to the author’s statement, is the gist of what is important in Kant’s 
teaching, and indeed, we may add, in the teaching of Hegel also. 


are j The method and details of the Hegelian “criticism of categories” 


cles and 


do not seem ever to have been adopted by the author; and in other 
works he has given his reasons for rejecting them. “It must all be 
done over again,” as T. H. Green said. But it must be done if we are to 
have a satisfactory metaphysics. Hegel did attempt to show how each 
category revealed its own inadequacy but at the same time led up to the 
adequate Idea. His procedure may have been faulty, but his aim was 
sound and necessary. A good deal of recent writing of an idealist cast is 
itself too easily content with generalities—with abstractions. It is not 
enough to show the “inadequacy” of the various notions of the special 
sciences ; the exact measure of that inadequacy and the way in which in 
each case it leads to its complementary notion must also be made clear. 
Otherwise our treatment of the various notions tends to be empirical, or 
even haphazard, and the relative positions of physical, biological, social, 
and ethical notions are always liable to be transposed in a manner hostile 
to idealism, while the supreme notion of self-consciousness remains otiose, 
until its supremacy is called in question. 

This early essay also contains a number of suggestive illustrations 
of the way in which its point of view may shed light on questions of 
social science and of religious thought. The other essays in the present 
volume elaborate some of these suggestions. Three of the first four 
essays deal mainly with social and political ideas. These are the 
articles on the Philosophical Radicals, on Herbert Spencer, and on 
Mr Kidd’s Principles of Western Civilisation. They are all very 
careful and instructive studies, and show the author’s unerring 
instinct for what is essential philosophically as well as for distinction 
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in literary style. In these essays he may be said to be bringing out 
the inadequacy of certain notions or categories for the interpretation of 
the social order. ‘The Philosophical Radicals treated human society as if 
it were a bit of mechanism which could be explained by the interaction of 
attractive and repulsive forces. And Spencer, in spite of his conception of 
evolution, was on the whole under the influence of the same notions. This 
point is well put by the author :— 

“Tt may seem a strange thing to say that the ideas of the apostle of 
evolution were, philosophically speaking, of a pre-evolutional type. But, 
after all, it is not more of a paradox than what so many commentators 
have demonstrated of Kant, that the author of the critical philosophy was 
still, on many points, in bondage to the dogmas of pre-critical thought, 
Spencer’s idea of explaining all phenomena in terms of molar and molecular 
forces is akin to his treatment of religion; or rather, the latter is a special 
case of the general point of view. Religion is a phenomenon in which a 
historical development is demonstrable towards worthier conceptions and 
nobler feelings ; but, although recognising this development, Spencer ends 
by finding the essence of religion in the acknowledgment of an unknow- 
able power—a residuary belief which he finds common to all forms of 
the religious consciousness. To some extent, it may be said, Spencer 
emancipates himself from his own logic and seeks a law of development; 
but the tendency thus exemplified, to find ‘the essential nature’ in 
rudimentary abstractions like matter and motion or in some feature which 
remains the same through all the stages of a process, is really to thrust 
us always back upon a bare or an identical element, and so, in effect, to 
deny the reality of evolution altogether.” 

The remaining contents of the volumes consist of two articles of an 
epistemological character—reviews of Professor Jones’s Philosophy of Lotze, 
and of Professor Dewey’s Studies in Logical Theory; the article on 
Martineau’s Philosophy, and a review of Dr M‘Taggart’s Some Dogmas of 
Religion, both of which originally appeared in this Journal. In these 
latter, the author deals once more with the ultimate problems which he, 
many years ago, set out by discussing in the chapters on the Philosophy of 
Religion in Kant and Hegel. In these essays the earlier point of view is 
retained and applied; but it is used for purposes of criticism rather than 
of construction. On occasion, however, his own views flash out between 
the criticisms. ‘ ‘God is the sole reality.’ Neither religion nor philosophy 
can seriously entertain any other alternative. In many cases this view has 
led to a denial of the personality of the divine; but even Martineau, 
personalist of the personalists, speaks of God as ‘the Soul of all souls.’ 
The preliminary difficulty . . . . of conceiving ‘how one person could be 
part of another,’ is of a nature which suggests a reconsideration of the 
conception of personality rather than the omission of a thorough discussion 
of the only vital theory of God and man. . . . What does the existence of 
God, or the personality of God, mean for the religious thinker save the 
intense conviction of the rationality and the righteousness of the universe 7” 
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The hope may be expressed that the author himself will some day give 
us this “ thorough discussion of the only vital theory of God and man.” 
Few, if any, in this country are better fitted to shed light on the ultimate 
problem of philosophy and theology 

W. R. Sortey. 


CAMBRIDGE, 





The Mystery of Newman.—By Henri Brémond. Translated by H. C. 
Corrance. With an Introduction by the Rev. George Tyrrell.— 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1907. 


Tuis is, in some ways, a difficult book, and yet a book which cannot, in 
the interests of Newman or religion, be neglected by anyone who realises 
the importance of either one or the other. The difficulty does not arise 
from the style, which is remarkably clear and entertaining even in the 
translation. It arises from a certain inconsistency from which the author 
suffers in consequence of a conscientious fear of bias. He began the study 
of Newman (as is evident) with an undiscriminating enthusiasm. He then 
became critical. ‘ Having passed through the first period of enchant- 
ment,” he tells us, “in which the eyes are still covered with the veil of 
uncritical admiration, I began to read the Oxford sermons with greater 
attention and freedom of mind, and took a mischievous delight in 
bringing together the passages which would allow me to write a chapter 
on the ‘Jansenism of Newman.’” ‘This particular chapter, indeed, never 
got written, because a maturer study showed him that it would not be 
just; but there are signs not a few throughout the book that this 
mischievous delight in collecting evidences of Newman’s defects never 
quite left M. Brémond. On the contrary, it came to be reinforced and 
accentuated by the perusal of Dr Abbot. 

There is no doubt that M. Brémond is one of the most brilliant writers 
in criticism that France at present possesses. Had he but trusted his 
own instincts, he would hardly have laid himself open to attack, for his 
instincts are little short of infallible. But, unfortunately, there is scarcely 
a chapter in which we cannot trace the influence of Newman’s most un- 
compromising foe. If M. Brémond fights against it he fights but half- 
heartedly, and, in the long run, usually succumbs to it altogether. “ M. 
Brémond fears too much,” says M. Dimnet, “lest he should become 
Newman’s dupe,” and the consequence is that he writes like a disillusioned 
lover, 

It is not so much, perhaps, that M. Brémond fears to become a dupe 
himself as that he fears lest Newman should make dupes of the young 
Catholics of France and introduce there that “weakening strain and 
distorting mark ” which Mr Bagehot found even in the vigorous mind of 
Mr Gladstone and traced to the influence of Tractarianism. It is well 
perhaps that some warning of this kind should be given. It would be the 
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greatest of evils if the brilliant little band of modern French Catholics, 
who owe so much to Newman, should get, as it were, shut up in him, as 
have been some of his English admirers. No leader that is followed with 
absolute docility but will seem to leave on his disciples “a weakening 
strain and a distorting mark,” and the more intense, concentrated, and 
attractive the leader the more dangerous the docility of his admirers. But 
M. Brémond seems rather to threaten with certain disaster than to warn 
of a possible danger. He speaks of Newman as “a magician,” “an en- 
chanter,” of Mark Pattison and the rest as “his victims,” and then so 
describes the type to which these victims belonged as to include the whole 
modern intellect and to leave Newman entirely responsible for the catas- 
trophe which occurred. 

Now M. Brémond himself has made the answer easy. His own mis- 
understanding of Newman shows us in what their misunderstanding con- 
sisted, and his own reading of Newman how they came to take theirs. He 
speaks of Newman as continuing to make between Liberals and Ultra- 
montanes a kind of via media as if it were a compromise, and yet at the 
same time accuses him of using what is called an argument “ that kills or 
cures.” He quotes Newman’s words : “ First shoot round corners and then 
convert by the syllogism.” And then he concludes that Newman de- 
preciates logic and sets up imagination in its place. But Newman detested 
compromise ; criticised the scholastic use of the dilemma; ridiculed the 
English distrust of logic, and regarded imagination as the most untrust- 
worthy of guides. It is not because he despises the syllogism that he 
denies we can make converts by means of it. It is not in favour of 
imagination that he insists on the limits of logic. It is not in order to 
make a compromise that he attempts a via media. And his use of an 
argument that kills or cures is intended to enforce the rights of logic and 
to destroy the possibility of compromise. His aim is to find the place 
where consistency is the only possible test of truth, and where growth, life, 
and development (which may, at first sight, give an impression of incon- 
sistency) may also become such tests. 

Newman does not depreciate logic in order to set up imagination. He 
does but limit the scope of logic in favour, not of imagination, but all the 
faculties and potentialities of man taken together. For what is it that 
enables us to get rid of our narrowness as units in humanity? Not logic. 
We may be at once narrow and logical to the end of our lives. Not 
imagination. Imagination may take us out of the narrow way of logic 
only to throw us into a sea of error. Neither one nor the other, then, 
but all the faculties taken together—character, personality, sympathy, and 
the becoming aware of new facts, new hopes, new fears, new possibilities. 
Thus alone can we widen the premises from which we argue and gain 
a chance of “making for the truth with the whole man.” Conversion 
is not brought about by logic or by imagination, but it is a change 
of the whole man consequent on the witness of a new fact or the realisation 
of a new possibility. But to say this is not to deny the use of implicit 
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reasoning or the fact that the process may be logically expressed. We 
may say roughly that even imagination may tell us that an idea is 
great. It is logic which considers how far it is true, and all the faculties 
together whether it has a true greatness. In short, the protest of 
Newman is not against any of the uses of the intellect, but against the 
intellectualism, first, of the schools, and then of the reaction against the 
schoolmen, which seemed to him to deal with man as if man were 
intellect alone. 

This initial error of M. Brémond’s vitiates his criticism not only of 
the writings, but of the character of Newman. Had Newman ever been 
seeking a compromise or insisting on a mere dilemma, his quarrels with 
Whately, Faber, Ward, and the rest would be inexcusable, as M. Brémond 
thinks they were. Was he but following his imagination and insisting 
on a sort of personal dictatorship, his uncompromising attitude would have 
been mere persecution. But he had convictions which were convictions of 
the whole man, and his friendships were a part of his very being. He 
could not continue in close friendship with Whately because the whole 
mental attitude of Whately had begun to wound him to the quick, and 
anything but a close friendship with one he loved so deeply would have 
seemed to him the bitterest of mockeries. It is because in these days we 
scarcely know what a conviction is that we suppose a compromise either 
in conviction or in friendship to be possible. With Newman it was a 
necessity of his being to be convinced with the whole man, and, with 
the whole man, to be a friend. “Those are but shallow souls,” says Mr 
Gladstone, “ who think that the relations of close friendship can continue 
after its daily bread has been taken away.” 

All this seems a severe criticism of M. Brémond. But M. Brémond is 
not altogether to be blamed for making a mistake which has been made 
so often. It is right that all these difficulties should be openly stated. 
It is right that all Newman’s defects should be exposed. It is inevitable 
that they should be sometimes exaggerated. For defects he certainly had, 
and not insignificant ones, both in his dialectic and in his character. No 
one would suffer, in the long run, more than Newman, were he convention- 
alised into a saint or stereotyped into a text-book. And M. Brémond is 
to be congratulated on the boldness with which he has faced the most 
unattractive portion of his task, as well as on the brilliancy and insight 
which he frequently shows. But it is somewhat hard that Newman 
should have been accused by his contemporaries of falling under the 
sway of German rationalism, and, by his later critics, of not knowing 
anything about it; nor is it fair that criticisms such as those of Leslie 
Stephen should be half-admitted—criticisms, surely, as shallow as they 
are prejudiced, while the influence of Dr Abbot, wherever it appears, 
turns what might have been a living portrait into a semi-animated 
caricature. 

W. J. WiuiaMs. 


Dorkine, Surrey. 
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The Structure and Growth of the Mind.—By W. Mitchell, Hughes Professor 
of Philosophy, University of Adelaide.—London: Macmillan & Co., 
1907.—Pp. xxxi+ 512. 


TuErE are two points of view from which mind is dealt with in this 
volume: the book forms an introduction to the problems of philosophy, and 
it offers a study, predominantly critical, of the conceptions currently applied 
to mental facts. As is indicated in the preface, it is meant to assist in the 
work of teaching, not by giving an elementary survey of facts, but by 
providing a basis for the more advanced reflection on psychological 
problems. ‘The first point of view is emphasised in the remark which no 
one would care to deny that psychology in its treatment of the system 
of experience is the proper introduction to philosophy. And no doubt 
much can be said for this position; much also for an opposed view. 
It is the second feature of Professor Mitchell’s work, its analysis and its 
criticism of psychological conceptions, that seems the more interesting and 
important. And while the detailed critical comments in which it abounds 
are most valuable, we will direct attention rather, in the space at our 
command, to the positive constructive conceptions which are employed. 
This work is without question an important contribution to the literature 
of psychology. 

The contents of the volume are divided into four parts. In the first 
part there is given an examination of the two explanations of experience, 
the direct and the indirect, together with an analysis of experience. In 
the second, the subjects of imitation, sympathy, and esthetic appreciation are 
dealt with. In the third part the growth of intelligence is considered in 
three divisions, sensory, perceptual, and conceptual ; while in the last part 
the extension of the direct and indirect explanations is considered. There 
are eighteen chapters included in the volume. 

The indirect explanation of mind may be taken up first. It seeks to 
assign the physical system and processes which correspond to the mental 
system. The view that there is a different brain charge for each difference 
in experience is accepted as a matter of faith rather than of demonstration ; 
it is interpreted as meaning that mind and brain do not interact, that 
“the energy of the physical process remains physical throughout, and is 
neither increased, diminished, nor directed by the feeling with which it 
happens to be associated.” In spite of this, “we do not define what the 
mind can do, nor deny any of its claims, least of all its claims to be a 
real thing.” And this is so since “the capacity of the brain has to be 
inferred from the capacity to experience,” and “ whatever is possible to the 
mind is possible to the brain.” Difficulties in regard to their relation are 
met by the solution, offered later on in the volume, that mental and 
physical facts are not co-ordinate, and that “a mind and its experiences 
are realities that are presentable to sense as the brain and its actions.” At 
another point we learn that the use of conceptions of function and value 
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is primary in psychology, and that it is required also in physiology. 
But the old difficulty of bringing the teleological and mechanical views 
into rational connection hardly seems to be removed. 

The direct explanation of mind develops the line of reflection which 
ordinary experience offers, but a detailed analysis is required before this 
explanation can be adequately applied. Accordingly an analysis is pre- 
sented in which experience is regarded functionally as the work of bringing 
the self into conscious connection and adjustment with the world. Three 
fundamental forms of function are distinguished: thought and knowledge ; 
interest, including pleasure and pain and emotion; seeking, and action. 
After this, which is termed the “ cross-section,” the “ longitudinal section ” 
is presented—an account of the course, or process, of experience. The 
main result of this second analysis is the determination of self-direction or 
self-activity, and the three functions or “attitudes” are finally interpreted 
as interconnected forms in which self-activity is experienced. 

Through this analysis the problem is given which the direct explanation 
has to solve :—By what organisation, through what conditions, does the 
mind work and achieve its experience? ‘Three causes or conditions of 
experience are commonly named—the self, experience, and faculties. But 
when we speak of the self, there is no distinct factor meant; we are only 
speaking generally, omitting to specify the condition more particularly. 
The relation of the two other factors is determined in this way. 
Experience is taken as the conscious occasion. while the rest of the cause, 
all the reacting part, is faculty. That this faculty is not another experience 
becomes clear, we are told, when it is observed that only by an erroneous 
application of physical concepts to ideas can we speak of them as agents. 
By the faculties of this explanation are not meant the ordinary faculties 
which are merely a generalised repetition of conscious experience ; what is 
meant here by faculty is the power to experience, the condition to which 
consciousness is due. These faculties, gained by inference from introspec- 
tive fact, ‘name the conditions that account for the systematic connection 
and growth of our conscious faculties.” The reacting structure—mind 
and its faculties—is just as much a real structure as the brain or other 
physical object when we have no sensation of them. 

What, then, are these faculties as actual factors? So far as a faculty is 
“all inherited, and thus purely instinctive, the explanatory analysis can 
give its factors only in physiological terms, as faculties, so to say, of the 
nervous system.” In this way, too, we can explain the growth and decay 
that are not due to experience. On the other hand, so far as faculty or 
power is acquired, we can state the conditions of its acquisition and of its 
working when it is acquired. These latter faculties are not to be explained 
by reference to unconscious or subconscious mental activity ; apparently, in 
the last resort, though this is not stated in so many words, they are to 
be interpreted as functions of the nervous system. This treatment of 
faculty, though suggestive, is not altogether convincing. It is well 
that we should be reminded that experience, or any other factor, works 
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through relation to a system of conditions that extend beyond it. But it 
is by no means plain that the factor which supplements the conscious 
occasion is not in part another experience—“in part” because it may be 
assumed that no mental activity is purely self-determining. 

The direct analysis and explanation are followed and supplemented by 
an interesting account of mental growth. Structure can be understood only 
by following its development; it is through the consideration of growth 
that we become able to explain the intimate adaptation of faculty to its 
occasion. ‘Three levels or grades of intelligence are named—sensory, per- 
ceptual, and conceptual ; while distinguished, they are not to be separated, 
for they exist in manifold relation. In regard to each of these grades 
we may ask three questions: how is it connected with a lower grade? how 
is it affected when allied with a higher form? how does it proceed apart 
from connection with what is higher? Thus, to take sensory intelligence 
as an example, the first question is answered by pointing out that the 
instinct, on which it is based, is completed and defined by it; while, in 
answer to the second, it is noted that an idea or purpose supplies a spur to 
the sensory process. Finally, it is observed that where higher interests 
are lacking, the development may be brought about through the modifica- 
tion by the sensory whole of the parts, in the way of differentiation and of 
new construction. And thus the final theory of the work of intelligence 
is a theory of development. 

Such are some of the outstanding features of this book. So brief an 
account, however, necessarily fails to do justice to the wealth in effective 
analysis and insight into the meaning of theoretical and practical problems. 
The fact that the views which are supported are throughout reasoned views 
gives it an unusually stimulating quality. And this quality would be still 
more in evidence were it not for a certain occasional elusiveness in the 
presentation of the argument, which is not altogether removed by the 


detailed analysis that is provided. 
W. G. Smitu. 


University oF EpINBuRGH. 





Gaston Frommel: Etudes Littéraires et Morales.—Saint-Blaise : Foyer 
Solidariste, 1907. 


Gastron Fromme, professor of dogmatic and apologetic theology in the 
University of Geneva, died last year at the early age of forty-two. His 
friends are preparing to issue, in a series of volumes of which this is the 
first, a selection of his literary remains, which will comprise more distinctly 
theological essays and academic lectures, as well as journals and letters. 

On opening the book, the reader finds, placed together in the forefront, 
essays on Pierre Loti, H. F. Amiel, and Paul Bourget. If he be a serious 
reader, he may be inclined to pass them by as light literature, and seek 
more congenial matter under the headings of Tolstoi or Vinet. But to 
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do so would be ill-advised. ‘These are no causeries de Lundi. Beneath 
the writer’s brilliant and incisive style there is a fervour of moral criticism 
which makes itself felt at once. The juxtaposition of these three essays 
may have been quite fortuitous, but together they read as a critique of 
modern melancholy. Loti’s hero (whatever his name) is posed as a 
“natural man” against a vast background of sea or forest. Frommel 
protests that the unmoral man is not the natural man. He is primitive, 
in the sense of being not perfectly developed, or he is degenerate. 

“Un des caractéres de l’école naturaliste est la simplification psycho- 
logique des héros qu’elle met en scéne. Cela est inévitable, puisqu’elle ignore 
tout un cdté de la nature humaine et que les choses de l’esprit lui échappent 


enti¢rement. ...” ‘ Malgré tout son charme, l’ceuvre de Pierre Loti est un 
euvre de mort, elle nous fait assister au déclin de la personnalité.” 


And life without moral purpose—life at best regarded as a series of 
tableaux—has its inevitable sadness; a sadness which sometimes refuses to 
be comforted because it finds a satisfaction in the artistic expression of 
itself, but which passes beyond affectation when it is touched by a sense of 
loss, and looks into a void where once dwelt some ideal sanction of life and 
conduct. So the case stands revealed in Loti’s Fleurs d’Ennui :— 

“<Mon ciel a toujours été s’assombrissant, Plumkett,’ écrit Pierre Loti, 
‘depuis l’époque déja lointaine ov j’ai vu s’éteindre cette image du Christ qui 
éclairait doucement mon enfance.’ Et Plumkett lui répond: ‘J’éprouve 
cette sensation poignante que vous connaissez aussi, l’éloignement immense 
de quelque part ot je ne suis jamais allé; de séparation de quelq un que je 
n’ai jamais connu.’ ” 

In the Journal Intime of Amiel, Frommel sees a man’s effort to divest 
himself of the obligations of conscious personality by a kind of self- 
mesmerising process. A constant ¢éte-d-téte avec [infini, and an aspiration 
to be Man, rather than a man, may lead to a mere weakening of 
character: “la prétention au pouvoir-étre indefini” may mark the 
egotism of the dilettante. The effort to get beyond the perplexities of 
life by a fetch of subjective exaltation leads to a melancholy which is 
only not pessimistic because it has determined to hold itself aloof from 
considerations as to the meaning of things and the lot of man, save only 
as matter for a kind of sermon that has no application. How well Amiel 
thought he had succeeded in his effort is to be read in his own words :— 


“Tous les événements personnels sont pour moi des prétextes 4 médita- 
tions, des faits 4 généraliser en lois, des réalités 4 réduire en idées. . . . Telle 
est la vie du penseur. II se dépersonnalise chaque jour; s'il consent 4 éprouver 
et a faire, c’est pour mieux comprendre; s'il veut, c’est pour connaitre la 
volonté. . . . Il contemple le spectacle de l’amour et |’amour reste pour lui 
un spectacle.” 


Frommel’s comment on ‘ la tristesse et l’accablante mélancolie’ of Amiel 
is inevitable :— 


“Spectateur immobile d’une lutte sans tréve, Amiel laisse couler des jours 
inutiles 4 lui-eméme et aux autres; il les ‘voit fuir devant la mort’ sans les 
avoir vécus,” 
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Passing by the more elaborate essay on Bourget (in whom Frommel 
sees great but chaotic ability falling short of certitude in achievement from 
want of conviction, dropping even from effort into Buddhistic inertia 
“Je songe qu’aucun but ne vaut aucun effort”), we come to the real 
centre of gravity of the book in an admirable monograph on Edmond 
Scherer. Here we are no longer dealing with art or affectation—with a 
policy of Jaissez-faire diversified with cosmic emotion. Frommel sees 
here, and traces with a keenness of insight from which sympathy is never 
absent, the extinction of Christianity in a soul once deeply religious and 
always sincere. But he sees more; for Scherer is to him a type of a whole 
school of contemporary theology, which is, as he looks at it, being drawn 
by apparent logical necessity to an inevitable crisis. 

He started with the Protestant orthodoxy of the Réveil—that is, with 
an intellectual dogmatism that supposed itself to be entirely Scriptural, 
and a theory of Scripture represented by Gaussen’s T'’heopneustie ; and, 
moreover, with a personal religion which was a mystical devotion to Christ, 
uttering itself in expressions which remind one of Henry Suso. His 
Journal Intime is entitled “ Visites de Jésus-Christ.” But it seems that 
mind and heart never made one music. Intellectual exigencies drove 
Scherer down from the mount of vision. When, in his orthodox days, 
he fixed upon external revelation as the criterion of certainty, he practi- 
cally decided against the testimony of conscience. In this decision the 
beginning of the end is, in Frommel’s view, implicit; Scherer’s position 
is summed up in the words :-— 


“La morale ne peut nous venir que de Dieu, et Dieu n’a parlé que par le 
Christ, son Fils éternal. Tout en revient, on le voit, 4 la révélation extérieure.” 


Frommel’s criticism is trenchant :— 


“Tl est impossible d’asseoir une foi plus ferme sur un scepticisme plus 
complet a l’égard des éléments mémes de la foi. . . . Cette négation de 
Yautorité de conscience au profit de l’autorité externe est en contradiction 
directe avec l’esprit de l’Evangile. Elle cache un secret athéisme et contient 
déja le principe de la catastrophe subséquente.” 

But when, in 1846, Scherer became professor at Geneva, first of history, 
and afterwards of Biblical exegesis, he was still quite unaware that 
scientific intellectualism and religious mysticism would prove to be 
incompatible. Even while he is discovering that—Hélas! on ne fait pas 
impunément de Texégése !—his personal religion is as fixed as before; he 
is praying that he may set forth the truth he knows with no veil of 
reticence, and that his heart may be as that of a weaned child. This is 
still his attitude when he publishes La Critique et la Foi (1850). His 
incipient rationalism, now distinguishing between the revelation and its 
literary vehicle, leads him to break with the whole orthodox theory of 
inspiration ; but still, it is the essence of the faith, i.e. communion with 
Christ, which makes the Scriptures essential, as documents of the faith, to 
the Church and the Christian. We may not stay to mark the steps of 
Scherer’s progress towards agnosticism; but from this point it is by way 
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of a philosophy which explained away the two elements which seem 
essential to the ethical side of religion, the sense of obligation and the 
sense of sin: “Le péché par excellence,” remarks Frommel, “c'est la 
négation de péché.” Scherer’s last attitude of mind takes the form of 
stoical resignation—‘ the acceptance of things as they are, and the habit 
of taking them as the ineluctable conditions of life. With the fortitude 
and the melancholy of Marcus Aurelius, he says, “O Universe, I will 
what thou wilt.” But here again we meet the blank sorrow that comes, 
not from fear, but from the sense of the aimlessness of it all,—never more 
accurately described than by one of the speakers in Scherer’s Conversations 
Théologiques :— 

“Tl y’a dans les choses humaines une certaine pente qu’on ne remonte 
point. . . . Ainsi je me vois entrainé par les convictions de mon esprit vers un 
avenir qui ne m’inspire ni intérét ni confiance.”’ 

The pages devoted to Tolstoi contain fragments of a course of lectures, 
and naturally lack the unity and form which distinguish the preceding 
essays. The papers on Vinet, the theologian whose influence is most seen 
in Frommel’s own thought and teaching, are rather of the nature of an 
éloge than of characterisation or criticism. They presuppose a sympathetic 
knowledge (e.g. of Pressensé’s monograph on Vinet); and the unprepared 
reader finds himself somewhat in the position of a chance attendant at a 
public funeral. The same is true, indeed, of the brief notice of César Malan 
fils; but here there are some records of personal intercourse which are at 
once impressive and informing. 

We shall look forward to making further acquaintance with Frommel, 
as a man and as a thinker, in the less critical and more didactic works 
which are to appear in the succeeding volumes of this series. 

J. E. Oveers. 


Oxrorpb. 


The Religion of Nature.—By E. Kay Robinson.—London : 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


Tar problem with which the author of this book attempts to deal is part 
of the larger question of the compatibility of the existence of evil with the 
belief in an almighty and all-loving God. But it may well be taken by 
itself as requiring, to some extent, a separate method of investigation, and 
also as a burden that remains to weigh upon the minds of some, even after 
the rest of the problem may have lost much of its excessive pressure. 
Here, then, is the contradiction to which our author confines his attention 
—Nature’s apparent reign of terror and cruelty on the one hand, and the 
supposed beneficence of its Creator on the other. And when we reflect 
upon the length of time in which this contradiction has seemed beyond the 
“wit of man” to reconcile, to venture the assertion that this little book, 
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written on purely scientific lines, and making no appeal whatever to faith, 
does in reality prove a wonderfully complete and satisfying theodicy within 
the limits we have mentioned, will seem to most people too incredibly good 
to be true. 

Hitherto, the closer the attention bestowed by the inquirer upon the 
subject, the greater has been his sense of the terrible nature of the facts 
disclosed. ‘The picture that is drawn by Romanes—to take but one of 
Mr Robinson’s predecessors—is one of unrelieved gloom. “ ‘Throughout 
all this period of incalculable duration, this inconceivable host of sentient 
organisms has been in a state of unceasing battle, dread, ravin, pain, 
More than one-half of the species which have survived the ceaseless 
struggle are parasitic in their habits, lower and insentient forms of life 
feasting on higher and sentient forms ; we find teeth and talons whetted for 
slaughter, hooks and suckers moulded for torment—everywhere a reign of 
terror, hunger, sickness, with oozing blood and quivering limbs, with 
gasping breath and eyes of innocence that dimly close in deaths of cruel 
torture.” And to Romanes the inference was “ obvious and unassailable,” 
that beneficence was not an attribute of God; while there is little doubt 
that many who have remained theists have taken refuge in a sort of 
unconscious dualism, or in an over-statement of what we may call the 
“theory of by-products.” 

But now comes the author of this book with an entirely different 
method, with a knowledge of the animal world certainly not less than any 
of those who have gone before him, and with a deeper insight into the 
workings of evolution. And, as a result of his careful researches, it becomes 
evident to him that, in such statements as the above, observation has been 
confounded with inference, and that the facts are susceptible of a totally 
different interpretation. That interpretation depends upon the truth of 
the following assertions :— 

(1) That animals are not self-conscious. 

(2) That only self-conscious beings can feel pain or unhappiness in any 
real sense. 

It may seem paradoxical to say of these two propositions that they 
only seem to need stating to win acceptance. One can hardly doubt, at 
any rate, that careful students of evolution will not see any insuperable 
obstacle in the way of accepting the first. And perhaps they will be as 
much surprised as was the author himself when they find that the two 
greatest authorities of modern times, the pillars upon which all recent 
science and philosophy rest—Darwin and Kant—had clearly perceived the 
same truth. The reasons for this belief are given very fully by the author. 
He examines ten of the strongest instances that can be conceived of the 
apparent moral sense and reasoning power of animals, and is able to 
account for them all easily and naturally by an examination of race-history, 
without recourse to the idea of self-consciousness. More important still 
is the explanation of facts that the old theory was powerless to meet. 
Habits and actions that would (on the supposition of self-consciousness) 
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be utterly foolish and self-injuring, others that would be persistently 
unnatural (in our sense of the word), and sometimes hideously repulsive— 
all these are gathered into the folds of this larger system, and find their 
proper meaning therein. And to explain a larger circle of facts than its 
predecessor is a prima facie justification of a new theory. 

As to the second article of our new creed, it is perhaps not quite so 
easy to see that this also is “sound doctrine.” It is very difficult for us 
to conceive what is the nature of any real existence which is not also 
self-conscious, though we are well aware that there is such existence. But 
we get some glimpses of its relation to the question of suffering in one or 
two ways. Human beings seem to return, at times, to this state which we 
allege to be normal with animals. Since this book was written, for 
example, Captain Semenoff has given his experiences at the battle of 
Tsushima. If it had been possible for an observer in a safe position to 
watch this commander while his ship was the focus of a terrific bombard 
ment, it would have been obvious to him that the object of his attention 
was severely wounded, that he was in a most wretched and hopeless 
position, filled with pain at the sight of the brave men falling and dying 
all round him, and altogether most unhappy in the utter futility of the 
deadly contest. But such an impression would have been entirely wrong. 
There was no pain, and no unhappiness in any_real sense, though there 
was intelligence and activity without ceasing. The shock of the firing 
had taken away the self-consciousness, and along with it pain and 
unhappiness. 

Any reader can easily find for himself abundant instances of such 
wanderings of the power which brings the manifold into a unity. 
Livingstone in the jaws of the lion, operations under hypnotic suggestion, 
the indifference to bodily pain of ecstatics and fakirs, are all examples of 
similar import. 

Many incidental questions are naturally brought within the purview of 
our author which we cannot do more than mention. The nature of non- 
self-conscious pain, the purpose of development which it serves, the 
utilitarian origin of animal outcries and struggles, the dawn of self- 
consciousness in man, are among the arguments—not all of equal value— 
which he adduces for his main thesis. But the final and most compelling 
argument of all, and one which seems to take the question out of the realm 
of speculation, is that derived from the law of natural selection itself. 
Any kind of variation, whether it be of limb or of faculty, has only one 
chance of survival, and that chance depends upon the answer to the 
question, “Is it useful in the struggle for existence?” By this canon 
everything is rigidly and incessantly tested; and as soon as Nature has 
decided that such a variation would have no survival-value, it is remorse- 
lessly eliminated. And clearly, for all animals that we know, continually 
in danger, and narrowly escaping death hour after hour, the gift of 
self-consciousness would have the effect of rendering them not only 
unhappy, but eventually defenceless. That is as much as to say that 

Vor. VI.—No. 1. 15 
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Nature would eliminate it again almost as soon as it was acquired. |t 
appears to us, therefore, in conclusion, that Mr E. Kay Robinson’s theory 
stands already upon the firm ground of science, and that if the complete 
rationalisation of the “crux” of Theism is our far-off goal, this book 
certainly brings us more than a “day’s march” nearer, and throws a 
“kindly light” upon the road that yet remains to be traversed. 
Joun W. Martinson, 
ASHWELL THORPE. 


LOrigine du Quatriéme Evangile—Par M. Lepin.—Paris: Letouzey et 
Ané, éditeurs, 1907.—Pp. xi. +508. 


Das Johannes-Evangelium, by W. Heitmiiller.—In Die Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments, Band. ii., 1907.—Géttingen : Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 


M. Lerrn has written a careful conservative handbook upon the criticism 
of the Fourth Gospel, which is, like the curate’s egg, quite good in parts. 
The particular critic whom he has chiefly in view is his fellow-countryman 
and fellow-churchman, the Abbé Loisy, against whom he scores occasionally 
some fair points. Thus he slyly observes that, in an article written in 
November 1904, Loisy pronounced the evidence of the well-known Synoptic 
passage about the disciples drinking the cup of Jesus to be an “ évident” 
allusion to the real martyrdom of James and John; whereas, the year 
before, in his commentary on the Fourth Gospel, the same critic was as yet 
oblivious of this telling fact (p. 119). But M. Lepin is less happy in his 
positive presentation of the traditional position. ‘The statements of Jreneus 
and the silence of Ignatius upon the son of Zebedee form two problems 
which it is hard, upon any hypothesis, to reconcile frankly and fairly, and 
M. Lepin has scarcely improved upon his predecessors, Zahn and Stanton. 
The English reader at any rate will find little or nothing in his pages upon 
the external evidence which Dr Drummond has not previously weighed and 
placed in its proper setting. In his fifth chapter he arrives too easily at 
the conclusion that the Apocalypse, the Fourth Gospel, and the Johannine 
epistles were all written by the same hand, while the sixth chapter stoutly 
defends xxi. 24 as an integral part of the book. The value of the mono- 
graph really consists in the elaborate and painstaking scrutiny which it 
offers of the varied hypotheses lavished by modern critics upon each detail 
of the Johannine problem. Some internal considerations of momentous 
bearing are passed over, but these the author promises to discuss in another 
treatise upon the historicity of the Gospel. Otherwise, the relevant material 
is upon the whole collected and arranged with scholarly care. But, in 
discussing the relation of Ignatius to the Fourth Gospel, M. Lepin has 
missed a powerful ally. The conceptions of the former seem too 
characteristic and coherent to be explained by any mere hypothesis that 
he used the Johannine writings. The view of von der Goltz appears 
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tenable, in spite of all that has been urged against it. Ignatius may have 
been familiar with the conceptions popularised in the Fourth Gospel; yet 
even so, it is very difficult to postulate any literary relationship, and the 
balance of argument tells in favour of a common atmosphere rather than of 
any filiation. But any critic who, like M. Lepin, is disposed to reject 
the theories of von der Goltz, and presuppose the use of the Fourth Gospel 
in Ignatius, should not omit to use the incisive discussion by P. Dietze in 
the Studien und Kritiken for 1905, pp. 563-603. Dietze’s paper goes into 
every aspect of the subject with considerable analytic skill, and may be 
said to constitute the most exhaustive treatment of the Johannine element 
in Ignatius which has yet been printed. 

At the opposite pole of criticism we have an edition of the Fourth 
Gospel which is the most recent and by no means the least interesting of 
its class.) Wilhelm Heitmiiller’s edition of the Gospel, in the concluding 
volume of the cheap, popular, and scholarly Schriften des Neuen Testaments 
series, is mainly on the same lines as the short commentary of H. J. 


| Holtzmann. He joins the growing list of those who believe not only 


that the Fourth Gospel is occasionally correct as against the Synoptists, 
eg. in the date of the Crucifixion, but also that the apostle John was 


} martyred in Palestine, before 70 a.p.; while he ascribes the Gospel to an 


unknown Christian who wrote between 100 and 140 a.p. But, recognising 
the ideal traits in the description of ‘‘the beloved disciple,” he rightly 
sees that, in chap. xxi. at any rate, we have to do with more than an 
ideal figure. A long-lived early Christian authority in Asia Minor 
certainly appears to stand behind the traditions of that chapter, and 
Heitmiiller shows sagacity in calling attention to this fact, while affirming, 
at the same time, that the twenty-first chapter is an epilogue written 
probably by some later hand. A much less convincing suggestion is 
thrown out with regard to the problem of chapters xv.-xvi. Here 
Heitmiiller (p. 288) arrives independently at a view similar to that which 
has been recently advocated by Wellhausen. He is so attracted by the 
resemblances between xv.—xvi. and the first Johannine epistle, that he 
almost inclines to connect these chapters with the author of that epistle, 
who may have edited the Gospel itself. This is extremely improbable. 
If any solution of the problem along the lines of literary criticism is to 
be sought, that of displacement seems far more likely. Another precarious 
hypothesis is the analysis not only of chap. xxi. into two sections, vv. 1-14 
and 15-24, but of the former passage into two originally independent 
narratives in vv. 1-8 and 9-13. But, while several details in the com- 


| mentary are unconvincing, and while the idealising motive attributed to 


the writer is allowed to evaporate unduly any historical nucleus, Heitmiiller 
has certainly succeeded in meeting the legitimate ends of the series in 
which his work appears. 

The plan of Lepin’s! volume relegates to its successor many of the 
considerations which Heitmiiller has outlined in his introduction, and 
amongst these is the special function of the Fourth Gospel as a message to 
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the cultured Hellenism of its period. It is indubitably one proof of the 
superiority of Christianity that, “when the exquisite Greek world-science, 
the brilliant dialectic, the dramatic colouring, of the alluring life, the 
exalted death, the perfect self-sacrifice of the Platonic Socrates had failed 
altogether to influence the mass of mankind, the religion of Jesus, springing 
from a despised, unlettered people, triumphed over the world.” So much 
the historian grants readily to Mr J. H. Shorthouse (Literary Remains, 
1905, p. 229). But, in view of a writing like the Fourth Gospel, when 
taken with the Epistle of Diognetus, the Apology of Aristides, and one or 
two later documents of the second century, it is unfair of the author of 
John Inglesant to describe the religion of Jesus, in its initial approach to 
the ancient world, as “dressed in nothing that made it attractive to the 
cultured intellect.” Heitmiiller has, within his limits, rightly noted the 
educative and persuasive note of the Fourth Gospel. The difference 
between it and the Synoptists he compares to the change felt by one who 
comes in from the bright open air to a building with mysterious, coloured 
windows and elaborate architectural symbolism. If M. Lepin in his 
next book will face the presence of such artificial or artistic elements, he 
will do a real service to the criticism of the Gospel. But it is doubtful 
whether, on his principles of critical research, such an appreciation of the 
speculative and cultured side of the Fourth Gospel will appeal to him. 
James Morrart. 
Broucuty Ferry, N.B. 
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T.’s system a Catholic holds towards the Church's 
definitions the old Protestant attitude towards the 
Bible. They are divine oracles, but to be inter- 
preted by the spiritually illuminated individual} 

Tyrrell (G.) Théologisme. 

R. prat. d’Apologétique, July 15, 1907. 

{Answer to Lebreton’s criticism of the writer's 
doctrine. Father Tyrrell here says he refuses the 
name of theology or science to a hybrid system 
which, applying logical deduction to the inspired 
and largely symbolic phrases of Scripture, imposes 
its conclusions as obligatory for conscience and 
understanding. The ‘ magistére” of the Church 
has for its end the keeping of Apostolic revelation 
identical with itself for all time and minds, and 
its dogmatic decisions possess only protective, not 
philosophic or scientific infallibility.] 

Gore (Charles) Dissertations on Subjects 
Connected with the Incarnation. 347p. 
St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 2 vols, 
326+241p. St Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians. 278p. The Sermon on the 
Mount. 218p. The Body ofChrist. 358p. 
(Cheap Reprints. ) Murray, 1907. 

Houtin (Abbé) The Views of an Anglican 
Ultramontane. 19th Cent., July 1907. 


14 Gerrard (7. J.) The Mnigmatic Vision. 


Catholic World, June 1907. 

{Insists on the analogical character of our 

knowledge of God, and draws out the conse- 
quences for thought and practice in religion.) 


17 De Sailly(B.) La notion et le réle du 


miracle. Annales de phil. chrét., July 1907. 
(Criticism of Le Roy’s study (Oct., Nov., Dec. 
1906) on Miracles.] 
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96 Scott (Melville) Crux Crucis: The Prob- 
lem of the Atonement. 127p. ; 
Simpkin, 1907. 
[A re-statement of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, showing at once the truth of it, and the 
fiction by which it has been obscured. The 
dogmas of substitution, vicarious punishment, 
and imputative righteousness are as much con- 
trary to Scripture as they are to sound reason.] 

62 Buckle(Henry) The After Life: A Help 
to a Reasonable Belief in the Probation Life 
toCome. 294p. Elliot Stock, 1907. 

{Belief in an Intermediate State was upheld 
and sanctioned by Jesus and taught by the 
Apostles and early Fathers.) 

65 Dole (Charles F.) The Hope of Immor- 

tality. The Ingersoll Lect., 1906. 61p. 
Crowell, 1906. 
{Tries to set forth the mass of considerations 
that point to the way of hope. All these facts go 
together; they are cumulative. The reasoning 
is of the same kind that leads us to believe in the 
unity of nature. ]} : 

80 Buchanan (£. 8.) The Codex Muratori- 
anus, J. Th. St., July 1907. 

{Transcription from the Codex of five creeds 
from Ambrose, Lucifer, Athanasius, Nica, and 
from an early liturgy. ] i . 

90 Orr (James) The Bible under Trial. 
Apologetic Papers in View of Present-day 
Assaults on Holy Scriptures. 323p. 

Marshall, 1907. 

[Papers contributed to The Life of Faith, from 

the standpoint of belief in the Bible as the auth- 
oritative record for us of God’s revealed will.} 


E ETHICS. 1-9 Practical Theology, 
Christian Ethics, Transition to General 
Ethics, 10 Theories, 20 Applied Ethics, 
Sociology, 23 Economics, 27 Education. 


6 Illingworth (J. R.) Christian Character, 
being some Lectures on the Elements of 
Christian Ethics. Cheap Reprint. 102p. 

Macmillan, 1907. 

Pigou (A. C.) The Ethics of the Gospels. 

Inter. J. Eth., Apr. 1907. 

Désers (Leon) Les morales d’aujourd’hui 
et la morale chrétienne. 137p. 

Poussielgue, 1907. 

10 Jevons(F. B.) Evolution and Morality. 

Church Q. R., July 1907. 
(Criticism of Westermarck and Hobhouse. 
Hobhouse fails to show that the good of the 
individual and of society harmonize in the life of 
individuals now living ; he does not even claim to 
do more than argue that there is a tendency to 
such harmony. That tendency is only a tendency, 
not a necessity.] 
Trivero (Camillo) Il problema del bene. 
Ricerche su loggetto della morale 262p. 
Clansen, 1907. 
Stewart (Herbert L.) Self-Kealisation as 
the Moral End, Inter. J. of Eth., July 1907. 
{Attempts to vindicate the principle of self- 
realization as the moral end against certain types 
of negative criticism. ] 
Buquet (P.) Les Morales récentes. 
Ceenobium, Nov. 1906. 
(Marking the great currents of recent theories, 
which are described as anti-Kantian and anti- 
theological. They are the morals of social 
solidarity.] : 

20 Mill (J. Stuart) On Social Freedom. 

Oxford and Camb. R., June 1907. 

{A hitherto unpublished essay of Mill’s dealing 

with the necessary limits of individual freedom 
arising out of the conditions of our social life.] 





Pearson (Karl) The Scope and Import- 
ance to the State of the Science of National 
Eugenics. 45p. Frowde, 1907. 

{Boyle Lecture delivered before the Oxford 
University Junior Scientific Club on May 17, 1907.] 

Galton (Francis) Probability, the Foun- 
dation of Eugenics. (Herbert Spencer 
Lecture, 1907.) 30p. Frowde, 1907. 

Carrel (£.) Has Sociology a Moral Basis ? 

Inter. J. of Eth., July 1907. 

{If sociology is to establish a claim tu indepen- 
dence, it should investigate society, past and 
present; discover laws, if possible, and then 
deliver the results of its labour to morals for 
valuation.) | : 

Sociological Papers. Vol. iii, 393p. 

Maemillan, 1907. 

[Proceedings of Sociological Society, 1906. 
Contains, tnuter alia, contributions from Dr W. 
M‘Dougall, ‘A Practical Eugenic Suggestion” ; 
from Prof. J. A. Thomson, “The Sociological 
Appeal to Biology”; from W. A. E. Crawley, 
“The Origin and Function of Religion”; and 
from W. H. G. Wells, ‘‘ The so-called Science 
of Sociology.”’] 

Chatterton-Hill (George) Heredity and 
Selection in Sociology. 571p. Black, 1907. 

{After an exposition of the facts of heredity 
and selection, based more especially on the re- 
searches of Weismann, the author examines the 
question as to whether social polity at the present 
time tends to progress of the race, and then deals 
with the possibility of founding a social polity 
capable of maintaining the efliciency of Western 
civilisation, alike from the biological and the 
purely social standpoint. ]} 

Sorley-(W. RB.) 
Economics, ii. and iii. 

Inter. J. of Eth., April and July 1907. 

(The leading conception of ethics is that of 
intrinsic worth or goodness. There are two ways 
in which ethical science determines the real 
worth of things. It aims to establish a system of 
moral judgments covering the whole of life; it 
appeals to the moral judgment of the good man. 
Essay concludes with a general estimate of the 
worth or ethical value of the economic factor in 
life as « whole.) 

Fite(Warner) The Exaggeration of the 
Social, J. of Phil., July 18, 1907. 

{As the basis of a scientific classification the 
social category has no validity whatever. There 
are no social laws which are peculiarly and 
exclusively social.] 

Effert= (O.) La formule du Socialisme. 

Ccenobium, Mar.-Apr. 1907. 

(Mathematical formule of value and distribu- 
tion.] 

Kerby (W. J.) Aims in Socialism. 

Catholic World, July 1907, 

Kerby (W. J.) Attitudes towards Social- 
ism. Catholic World, Aug. 1907. 

Vandervelde (Emile) Collectivism and 
Industrial Evolution. Trans. by R, P. 
Farley. (The Socialist Lib., v.) 245p. 

Indep. Lab. Party, 1907. 

Sumner (W. Graham) Folkways: A 
Study of the sociological importance of 
Usages, Manners, Customs, Modes and 
Manners. 696p. Ginn & Co., 1907. 

Alston (Leonard) The White Man’s 
Work in Asia and Africa. A Discussion of 
the Main Difficulties of the Colour Question. 
136p. Longmans, 1907. 
{Gained the Maitland Prize at Cambridge in 
1906. ] 

Boxall (George E.) The Awakening of a 
Race: An Advance in Civilisation. 312p, 
Unwin, 1907. 


Ethical Aspects of 
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{A discussion of some of the more important 
questions raised in the author's earlier book, The 
Anglo-Saxon. ‘‘ History begins with the theory 
by which the race accounts fur its presence on 
earth, and this is also largely the basis on which 
it builds its conceptions of the Deity.”] ne: 

Sarda (Har Bilas) Hindu Superiority : 
An Attempt to determine the position of 
the Hindu Race in the Scale of Nations. 
454p. Rajputana Printing Works, 1906. 

{An elaborate work, dealing with the Hindu 
Constitution, Colonization, Literature, Phil- 
osophy, Science, Arts, Commerce and Wealth, 
and Religion. Contains an account of the six 
schools of Hindu Philosophy. ] ; 

Lyall (Sir Alfred) The Rise and Ex- 
pansion of the British Dominion in India. 
4th ed., with new chap. bringing the history 
down to 1907, Withmaps. Murray, 1907. 

Adam (Edward) Land Values and 
Taxation. (Social Problems Series.) 196p. 

Jack, 1907. 

Webb (Sidney) Paupers and Old Age 
Pensions, Albany R., Aug. 1907. 

Stanley (Maude) Working-Girls’ Clubs 
in Italy. 19th Cent., Aug. 1907. 

21 Petrie (W. M. Flinders) Janus in 
Modern Life. 111p. Constable, 1907. 

{Author discusses some of the various principles 

which underlie the course of political movements 


in the present age.] 
Dole (Charles F.) The Spirit of De- 
mocracy. 435p. Crowell, 1906. 
{Author's purpose is to show what real demo- 
cratic government is. People have studied the 
outside of the body of democracy; they have 
hardly begun to know what makes its life.] 
Sisson (Z. O.) The State Absorbing the 
Function of the Church. 
Inter. J. Eth., Apr. 1907. 
Stawell (F. Melian) Women and De- 
mocracy. Inter. J. Eth., Apr. 1907. 
O’Mahony (J.) The Bankruptcy Laws 
and Conscience. Irish Th. Quar., July 1907. 
[Adverse criticism of the late Prof. Crolly’s 
treatment of Bankruptcy in his De Injuria et 
Restitutione. The British law is condemned as 
very lax for the large debtor.] 
Heath (Cari) Reform and the Death 
Penalty. Inter. J. Eth., Apr. 1907. 
Salter (W. M.) The Russian Revolution. 
Inter. J. Eth., Apr. 1907. 
27 Dumville (Benjamin) Philosophy and 
Education. Proc, Aris, Soc., N.S., vii., 1907. 
[We cannot hope to arrive at anything but an 
empirical system of education until we find a 
comprehensive philosophy on which to build.] 
Johnson (Harrold) Some Essentials of 
Moral Education. 
Inter. J. of Eth., July 1907. 
(The problem of moral education is above all 
the problem of the parent and of the home, of the 
social environment and of the nation as a whole.]} 
Lodge (Sir Oliver) The Religious Educa- 
tion of Children. Cont. R., Aug. 1907. 
Tanner (Amy £.) The Elevation of the 
College Woman’s Ideal, 
Inter. J. Eth., Apr. 1907. 
Russell (Mrs Bertrand) Some Lessons in 
Co-Education from the United States. 
Oxford and Camb. R., June 1907. 
Foakes-Jackson (F. J.) Athleticism at 
the Universities, 
Oxford. and Camb. R., June 1907. 
The Future of the University of 
Church Q. R., July 1907. 


Anon. 
Durham. 








[Writer is generally in favour of the Bill laid 
before Parliament this year. The abolition of the 
existing powers of the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham is most desirable.] _ 

Anon. Books about Children. 

Church Q. R., July 1907, 

Rebora (E.) Tl Presbiterio Laico. 

Ceenobium, Jan.—Feb. 1907. 

(Sets forth with sympathy Mme. Edgar Quinet's 
idea that school teachers and their families might 
discharge the same general goud ottices as parish 
ministers have done in the past in country 
districts. } 


F PASTORALIA. 2 Sermons. 


Maclaren (Alexander) Pulpit Prayers. 
316p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1907, 
Ingram (A. F. Winnington) The Cail 
of the Father. 247p, Wells Gardner, 1907, 
{Bishop's addresses delivered during his 
missionary tour this year in London.) ; 
Bethune-Baker (J. F.) The Old Faith 
and the New Learning. 64p. 
S.P.C.K., 1907. 
{Addresses to candidates for holy orders, Ad- 
vent, 1906, with an introductory note by the 
Dean of Westminster.] : 
Berle(A. A.) The Rout of the Theologi- 
cal Schools. Biblio. Sac., July 1907. 
{A strong attack on these institutions, and the 
type of man they turn out. They are made 
responsible for the failure of the Church to lead 
the moral aspirations of the masses.] } j 
Bricout (J.) A propos d’une instruction 
a préparer, 
Rev. du Clergé frangais, July 15, 1907, 
(Recommending for sermon preparation the 
Retraites Pascales of Monsabré. ] : 
Wilkinson (John) Timely Topics touch- 
ing Life and Character, 1238p. 
Allenson, 1907, 
Richardson (G. L.) Sermons for Harvest. 
Social and Doctrinal. 96p. 
Skeffinton, 1907. 


G BIOGRAPHY. 2 English. 


Russell (G. W. E.) Garibaldi. 
Albany R., July 1907. 
[With reference to ‘‘ Garibaldi’s Defence of the 
Roman Republic” by G. M. Trevelyan.) 
Anon. In Memoriam van Adolf Hilgen- 
feld. Th. Tijds., Mar. 1907. 
1 X. Jean Monod (1822-1907). 
Rev. chrét., July 1907. 
(Obituary notice.] 


2 Beaton(D.) Thomas Boston. 
Princeton Th, R., July 1907. 
{Minister of the Church of Scotland, d. 1732.) 
Anon, William Archer Butler. 
Church Q. R., July 1907. 
Brinkerink (D. A.) Het onderwijs van 
Prof. J. G. R, Acquoy. 
Th, Tijds., Mar. 1907. 
{Prof. Acquoy, of Leiden, was a teacher of 
special interest to his old students. } 
Cerisier (J. E.) John Watson 
Rev. chrét., July 1907. 
Manning’s Domestic 


Wilberforce (W.) 
Side. Catholic World, July 1907. 


H HISTORY. x Persecutions C Chris 
tian M Medieval R Modern 2 English. 


Whish (C. W.) The Graeco-Roman 
World ; or The Struggle of East and West 
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during a Millennium of World Empire. 

Vol. ili. of ‘* Reflections on some Leading 

Facts and Ideas of History ; Their Meaning 

and Interest.” (With special chapters on 

India.) 464p. Luzac, 1907. 
Pollard (A. F.) Factors in Modern His- 

tory. 287p. Constable, 1907. 
{Lectures on ‘ Nationality,” ‘The Advent of 

the Middle Class,” ‘‘ The New Monarchy,” ‘‘ Par- 

liament,” “‘ Social Revolution,” etc., all of great 
interest for understanding the social conditions of 
modern England.) 

w Lea (Henry C.) History of Sacerdotal 
Celibacy in the Christian Church. 3rd 
revised ed. 2vols, 497+422p. 

Williams & Norgate, 1907. 
[Review will follow. ] 

C Pijper (F.) Dogmenhistorische studién 
betretlende de oudste apologeten, i., ii. 

Th. Tijds., May and July 1907. 
[Deals with the Apologists, — Quadratus, 
Aristides, Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras and Min. 
Felix.] 
Batiffol (Mgr. P.) Modern Theories on 
the Historical Formation of Catholicism. 
Irish Th. Quar., July 1907. 
(Takes Sabatier’s presentation as typical, and 
after discussing it concludes that the standard 
theory of Protestant critics is a ‘‘scheme of 
systematisation which in its dogmatic rigidity 
does not correspond with the realities of history.”) 
Delehaye (H.) Saints de Chypre. 

Anal. Bolland., tom. xxvi., fase. ii. and iii. 
{1. Eight new texts in Greek relating to the 

saints. 2. The Sources of the Cyprian hagio- 

graphy. 3. The Panegyricon of Néophyte le 

Reclus.] 

Hocedez (£.) La Vita prima Urbani V. 
auctore anonymo, 

Anal. Bolland., tom, xxvi., fase. ii, and iii, 
{Inquiry into the date and sources of the work.] 
Poneelet (A.) Catalogus codicum hagio- 

graphicorum Latinorum _ bibliothecarum 

Romanorum preter quam Vatican, 

Anal. Bolland., tom. xxvi., fase. ii. and iii. 
Poncelet (A.)_ Récit de la mort du pape 

§, Léon IX. Note complémentaire. 

Anal, Bolland., tom. xxvi., fase. ii. and iii. 
Salembier (M.) Le grand schisme d’Occi- 

dent au point de vue apologétique. R. Pra- 

tique d’Apologétique, July 15, Aug. 1, 1907. 
{Relating the history of the schism.] 

H Coulton (G. G.) Priests and People 
before the Reformation, i., ii. 

Cont. R., June, July 1907. 

R Knappert (Z.) Geschiedenis van de 
Hervorming binnen Leiden van den aanang 
tot op het Beleg., vii., viii., ix. 

Th. Tijds., Mar., May, July 1907. 
Berbig (G.) Spalatiniana. 
Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 4, 1907. 
(Chiefly letters to and from Spalatin. ] 
Gasquet (Abbot) Some Victims of the 

Great French Revolution. III. 

Catholic World, June 1907. 
{Continues the narrative of the fate of the 
Compiégne nuns.]} 


1 Bramston (M.) The Unpopularity of the 
Abbeys. Church Q. R., July 1907. 


1 INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. C Fathers 2 RC. 
Church 3 Anglican. 

Neatby (W. B.) Mr William Kelly asa 
eologian. Expos., July 1907. 











(Outlines the teaching of the theologian of the 
Darbyites. ‘‘A man,” says Spurgeon, ‘‘ who, 
born for the universe, narrowed his mind by 
Darbyism.”) 

Mayhew (W. H.) Why I am a New- 
Churchman. New Church Rev., July 1907. 

Crafer (T. W.) Macarius Magnes, 6 
Neglected Apologist. II. 

J. Th. St., July 1907. 

[Defence of an early 4th century date for the 
Apocritica. The bearing of the work on the 
history of the text and canon of the N.T., and 
its theological and apologetic value, are also 
considered.]} 

Mercati (Mgr. G.) Some New Fragments 
of Pelagius. J. Th. St., July 1907. 

(I. The two fragments discovered last year by 
Souter are identified by M. as part of Pelagius’ 
answer to Jerome's two anti-Pelagian treatises. 
II. Description of two leaves of a 6th century MS. 
of Pelagius on St Paul, discovered at the Vatican.] 

Souter (A.) The Relation of the Roman 
Fragments to the Commentary in the 
Karlsruhe MS. (Augiensis cxix.). 

J. Th. St., July 1907. 

(The Fragments are the two leaves of Pelagius’ 
commentary found by Mgr. Mercati.]} 

Winstedt (EZ. O.) Notes on the MSS, of 
Cosmas Indicopleustes. 

J. Th. St., July 1907. 


C Conybeare (F. C.) The Newly Recovered 


Treatise of Ireneus. Expos., July 1907. 

{Elucidates a number of difficulties left obscure 
in the German translation.] , #25. 

de Labriolle(P.) Un Episode de histoire 
de la morale chrétienne. 

Annales de phil. chrét., July 1907. 

(Deals with Tertullian’s struggle against second 
marriages, as exemplified in his three treatises, 
Ad uxorem, De Exhortatione Castitatis, and De 
Monogamia. |} ; 

Warfield (2. B.) Augustine’s Doctrine 
of Knowledge and Authority. 

Princeton Th. R., July 1907. 

(Concludes that St Augustine’s submission was 
to what was, in his conviction, a divine revelation. 
Hence Harnack is wrong in aftirmiug that he was 
at heart a sceptic all his days.]} 

Herbermann (Charles G.) and others, eds. 
The Catholic Encyclopedia. An Inter- 
national Work of Reference on the Constitu- 
tion, Doctrine, Discipline, and History of 
the Catholic Church. Vol. i. 826p. 

Caxton Pub. Co., 1907. 

[An elaborate work to be completed in fifteen 
vols. What the Catholic Church teaches and has 
taught ; what she has done and is still doing for 
the welfare of mankind ; her methods, past and 
present; her struggles, her triumphs, and the 
achievements of her members—all fall within the 
scope of the work.] 

Delehaye (H.) The Legends of the 
Saints: An Introduction to Hagiography. 
Trans. from the French by Mrs V. M. 
Crawford. (Westminster Lib.) 241p. 

Longmans, 1907. 

Kinloch (Margaret) St Ninian, a Mis- 
sionary of the Fifth Century. 

Dub. R., July 1907. 

Baring-Gould (S.), ed. Saint Francis 
de Sales. (The Lib. of the Soul.) 154p. 

Jack, 1907. 

{An Introduction on the Saint and Extracts 
from his writings.) f 

Hamon(A.) Sainte Thérése, est-elle une 
hystérique ? 

R. prat. d’Apologétique, June 15, 1907. 
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Brémond (H.) Les lettres de Saint- 
Frangois de Sales. 
Annales de phil. chrét., July 1907. 
Hervey (Lord Francis), ed. Corolla 
Sancti Eadmundi. The Garland of Saint 
Edmund, King and Martyr. 672p. 
Murray, 1907. 
Ward (Wilfred) Two Views of Cardinal 
Newman. Dub. R., July 1907. 
(Discusses Brémond and W. J. Williams on 
Newman. The former fails to see or even to 
believe in Newman’s depth, both of feeling and of 
thought; the work of the latter is in the main 


sound.] we 
Russell (H. P.) The Spirit of John 
Henry Newman. Cath. World, Aug. 1907. 

Barry (William) Roma Sacra. 
Dub. R., July 1907. 
(The civilized world is entering on a phase at 
once more spacious and more liable to catastrophe 
than any it has yet gone through. East and 
West have begun a mighty struggle. We owe 
our civilization to the Pope ; can it survive with- 


out him ?]} 
The Holy Office. The Decree of the Holy 
Office. 
. prat. d’Apologétique, Aug. 1, 1907. 


in French, of the new so-called 


Prezzolini (@.) L’Essenza del Cattoli- 
cismo, Ceenobium, Mar.-Apr. 1907. 
{Properly it is anti-Christian, permitting the 
few to enjoy the inner life and profound religion, 
and saving the majority from the social dangers 
of this profound religion.] 
Sabatier (P.) Un Episode de la lutte 
entre le S. Siége et la France. 
Ceenobium, May-June 1907. 
{Recounts the history of the declaration of the 
Bishops in Jan. last.] 
Sabatier (P.) Un aspect de la crise 
catholique, Rev. chrét., July 1907. 
[Refers to the liberal movement of which 
il Rinnovamento is the organ.] 
Schnegg (P.) Le paroissien romain, 
Liberté chrét., June 15, 1907. 
(Criticism, on Evangelical principles, of the 
doctrine and ritual of the, Roman Liturgy.] 
Terrasse (£.) ‘‘L’Eglise est finie! La 
Religion a fait son temps.” 
R. prat. d’Apologétique, June 1, 1907. 
[Recounts facts going to show that religion is 
still a living power in France.) 
De Mun (Comte A.) La Question Re- 
ligieuse en France. Dub. R., July 1907. 
Zaughan (Herbert M.) St David and 
the Early Welsh Saints. 
Church Q. R., July 1907. 
Hodgson (Principal), ed. William Law. 
(The Lib. of the Soul.) 154p. Jack, 1907. 
{Extracts from “ A Serious Call.”] 
Albrecht (O.) Katechismusstudien. III. 
Handschriftliches zum kleinen Lutherschen 
Katechismus im Jenaer Kodex Bos, q. 25%, 
Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 4, 1907. 
Pihlmann (H.) Die Erlanger Theologie : 
Ihre Geschichte und ihre Bedeutung. 
Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 4, 1907, 
(Concluding article dealing with the relation 
of this school’s teaching with Ritschlianism, and 
with present conditions of religious thought.] 
Herkless (Professor J.) The Church of 
Scotland and its Confession of Faith. 
Interpreter, July 1907. 
(Setting forth, with approval, the proposed 
new formula of clerical subscription, made 
possible by the Scottish Churches Act of 1905.] 
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L LITERATURE. 
5 Italian 9 Classical. 


2 Baker (G. P.) The Development of 
Shakespeare as a Dramatist. 3829p. 
Macmillan, 1907, 
Norton (Charles Eliot) Henry Wads. 
worth Longfellow. A sketch of his Life, 
together with his chief Autobiographical 
Poems. 121p. Constable, 1907, 
(Published in connection with the Commemora. 
tion under the auspices of the Cambridg: 
Historical Society of the 100th anniversary oj 
the poet’s birth.] 
Anon, The British Novel as an Institu- 
tion. Edin. R., July 1907, 
{Compares Mrs Gaskell with some modern 
novelists. ] 
V White (H. Kelsey) Essays and Poems. 
Edited by Lionel 8. Birch. 111 p. Tutin, 1907, 
‘Anon. The Aesthetic Outlook : Walter 
Pater. Edin. R., July 1907. 
Mackail (J. W.) William Morris and 
His Circle. 22p. Frowde, 1907, 
{Lecture delivered at the Summer Meeting of 
the University Extension Delegacy on Aug. 6, 1907.) 
W Esdaile (Arundell) Bibliography of the 
Writings in Prose and Verse of George 
Meredith. 7Op. Spencer, 1907. 
Jackson (Holbrook) Bernard Shaw. 2338p. 
Grant Richards, 1907, 
The Life of Goethe. 
8 vols, Vol. ii, 


2 English 3 German 


3  Bielschowsky (A.) 
Trans. by W. A. Cooper, 
Putnam, 1907, 


1788-1815. 454p. 

Davidson (T.) The Philosophy of 
Goethe’s Faust. Ed, by Prof. C. M. 
Bakewell. 162p, Ginn, 1906, 

{The content of Faust is the entire spiritual 
movement towards individual emancipation, com- 
posed of the Teutonic Reformation and the Italian 
Renaissance in all their history, scope, and 


consequences. ]} 

Hugo (Victor) Intellectual Autobiog- 
raphy. Being the last of the unpublished 
works and embodying the author’s ideas 
on Literature, Philosophy, and Religion. 
Transl. by L. ‘O'Rourke. 400p. 

Funk & Wagnall, 1907. 

Harrison (Frederic) Paris in 1851 and 
in 1907. 19th Cent., Aug. 1907. 

V Connolly (P. J.) Ferdinand Brunetiére 
as Critic and Man of Letters. 

Dub. R., July 1907. 

W = Maeterlinck(Maurice) L’Intelligence des 

Fleurs. 313p. , Charpentier, 1907. 

Frommel (Gaston) Etudes Littéraires et 
Morales. Foyer Solidariste, 1907. 

[See p. 220.] 

Brooke (Stopford A.) The Sea-Charm of 
Venice. 113p. Duckworth, 1907. 

Coulton (G. G.) From St Francis to 
Dante. Translations from the Chronicle of 
the Franciscan Salimbene (1221-1288). 
2nd ed., revised and enlarged. 446p, 

Nutt, 1907. 

{The present edition contains a considerable 
amount of fresh matter from Salimbene’s 
chronicle.] 

Leigh (Gertrude) Dante’s ‘* Inferno ”— 
an Autobiography?  Quar. R., July 1907. 

(The * allegorical and true meaning’’ of the 
“Inferno ” as a revelation of Dante’s inner histor) 
can never now be fully apprehended.) 

9 Freeman (Kenneth J.) Schools of Hellas. 
An Essay on the practice and theory of 
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ancient Greek Education from 600 B.c. to 
300 B.c. 3815p. Macmillan, 1907. 
[A brilliant piece of work of a young scholar 
who died at the early age of twenty-four years. 
The book has been edited by M. J. Rendall, of 
Winchester College.] ‘ . 
Burrows (Ronald M.) The Discoveries 
in Crete and their Bearing on the History 
of Ancient Civilisation. Illustrated, 255p, 
Murray, 1907. 
[An attempt to meet a need that has been widely 
felt during the last few years, not only by classi- 
cal scholars, but by the general cultured public. 
Murray (Gilbert) History and Tragedy. 
Albany R., July 1907. 
{In praise of ‘‘ Thucydides Mythistoricus,” by 
F, M. Cornford, Arnold, 1907.) _ . 
Lindsay (J.) The Contribution of Greek 
Literature to the World’s Religious Thought. 
Biblio. Sac., July 1907. 
Ramsay (W. M.) The Divine Child in 
Virgil. Expos., Aug. 1907. 
{Agrees with Mayor that Virgil got a hint from 
Isaiah, only not through the Sibylline verses, but 
through a Greek translation. The divine child 
was Rome itself, re-born under Augustus, and 
the 4th Eclogue is Virgil's answer of optimistic 
hope to Horace’s despair in the 16th Epode.] 
12 Newmarch (Rosa) Poetry and Progress 
in Russia. 270p. Lane, 1907, 


M RELIGIONS. MYTHOLOGY. 4 
Hinduism. 7 Judaism. 9 Demonology. 
12 Occultism. 

Breasted (J. H.) The Message of the 
Religion of Egypt. Bibl. World, June 1907. 

Besant(Mrs A.) Religion and Patriotism 
in India. Hindustan Rev., June 1907. 

[Religious diversity is not an obstacle to national 
unity in Europe, and it need not be in India.] 

8 Rolleston (7, W.) Gods and Saints in 
Ancient Ireland. Cont. R., Aug. 1907. 

4 Deussen(P.) La Filosofia del Vedanta. 

Ceenobium, Jan.—Feb. 1907. 

Aston (W. G.) Shinto: The Ancient 
Religion of Japan. (Religions, Ancient and 
Modern.) 83p. Constable, 1907. 

5 Richard (Timothy), trans. Guide to 
Buddahood. A Standard Manual of 
Chinese Buddhism. 108p. 

Christian Lit. Soc., 1907. 
Chatterji (Mohini Mohan) Indian Spiritu- 
ality; or, The Travels and Teachings of 
Sivanarayan. 146p. Luzac, 1907. 
Richard (Timothy), trans. The Awaken- 
ing of Faith in the Mahayana Doctrine. 
The New Buddhism, by the Patriarch 
Ashvagosha, who died about a.p. 100. 118p. 
Christian Lit, Soc., Shanghai, 1907. 
(‘If we estimate the value of books by the 
number of adherents to their doctrines, then, 
after the Bible, the Koran, the Confucian Classics, 
and the Vedas, this volume ranks next, or fifth, 
among the sacred books of the world.} 
Newmann (K. £.) L’origine di Dio. 
Ceenobium, Nov. 1906. 


_ [According to popular Buddhistic presentation 

in the Dighanikayo.] 
Duca di Cesard. Buddhismo e Ateismo. 
Cenobium, Jan.—Feb, 1907. 


[The atheism of the Buddhist system is only 
apparent.] 


Lahor (Jean) Bouddhisme. 
Ceenobium, Jan.—Feb. 1907. 
(Under this pseudonym Dr H. Cazalis, a Paris 
physician, writes a eulogy of Buddhism.) 





Pfungst (A.) Che é& veramente il 
Nirvana dei Buddisti ? 
Ccenobium, May-June 1907. 
(Consciousness remains, will disappears. } ; 
Abrahams (Israel) Judaism, (Religions, 
Ancient and Modern.) 107p. 
Constable, 1907. 
{An extremely interesting little volume in 
which a few of the most characteristic points in 
Jewish doctrine and practice are discussed, and 
some of the phases through which they have 
passed since the first centuries of the Christian 
era explained.) 


Abbott (G. F.) Israelin Europe. 533p. 
Macmillan, 1907. 
[Review will follow.] 


Philipson (David) The Reform Move- 
mentin Judaism. 581p. Macmillan, 1907. 
(Studies on the reform movement in Judaism as 
exhibited in various countries of Europe and in 
the United States.) 
Cohen (A.) 
Cambridge. 


Hebrew Incunabula in 
Jewish Q. R., July 1907. 
Elbogan (J.) Studies in the Jewish 
Liturgy, II. Jewish Q. R., July 1907. 
Henriques (H. S. Q.) The Political Rights 
of English Jews. Jewish Q. R., July 1907. 
{Recounts the steps leading to Jewish repre- 
sentation in Parliament. ] 


Last (I.) Sharshoth Kesef. The Hebrew 
Dictionary of Roots, by Joseph Ibn Kaspi. 
Jewish Q. R., July 1907. 
{An abstract of some words, under the various 
letters.] 

Worman (E. J.) Forms of Address in 
Genizah Letters. Jewish Q. R., July 1907. 
Clodd (Edward) Magic and Religion. 

Quar. R., July 1907. 

{Every advance in the comparative study of 

religions leads to the conclusion that, to borrow 

aterm from chemistry, religions are allotropic. 

The component parts are the same; the variety 
is in the distribution of the parts. ] 


12 Hill(J. Arthur) Mysticism. 


Albany R., July 1907. 

Pioda(A.) Ai Confini, 

Cenobium, Mar.-Apr. 1907. 

{A presentation of theosophy.] 

André (George G.) The True Light, or 
the Gospel of Christ in the Light of Spiritual 
Science. 193p. Watkins, 1907. 

{A short exposition of spiritualistic belief and 
doctrine.]} 


Probst - Biraben. Le mysticisme dans 
Vesthétique Musulmane. L’arabesque, ascése 
esthétique. Rev, Phil., July 1907. 


P PHILOSOPHY. 10°: Metaphysics, 21 


Epistemology, 33 ** Psychical Research, 40 °° 
Psychology, 60 ** Logic, 70 ** Systems, 90 °° 
Philosophers. 


Dilthey (W.), and others. Systematische 
Philosophie. (Die Kultur der Gegenwart. 
Teil 1, Abt. vi.) 440p. Teubner, 1907. 

{An extremely interesting work. Contains the 
following dissertations: — Das Wesen der Phil- 
osophie, by Dilthey ; Logik und Erkenntnistheorie, 
by Riehl; Metaphysik, by Wundt; Naturphilos- 
ophie, by Ostwald ; Psychologie, by Ebbinghaus : 
Philosophie der Geschichte, by Eucken ; Ethik, by 
Paulsen; Pddagogik, by Miinch; Aesthet.k, by 
Lipps; Zukunftsaufgaben der Philosophie, by 
Paulsen. } 

Windelband (Wilhelm) Priludien. Auf- 
sitze und Reden zur Einleitung in die Phil- 
sophie. 3 Aufl. verm. 469p. 

J. C. B. Mohr, 1907. 
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(Windleband’s Préludien have long been recog- 
nised as perhaps the most beautifully written 
philosophical essays in modern German literature. 
This edition contains much new matter—e.g. 
essays on ‘‘Goethe’s Faust and the Philosophy of 
the Renaissance,” ‘‘The Present Position and 
Problem of Philosophy ’’—and the previous essays 
have been largely altered and added to.] ‘ 

Alexander (Arch. B. D.) A Short His- 
tory of Philosophy. 623p. MacLehose, 1907. 

(An endeavour to indicate the salient features 
rather than to give an exhaustive account of the 
successive systems of philosophy, and an attempt 
to show the place and influence of each in the 
evolution of thought.] : : 

Lalande (André) Philosophy in France 
(1906). Phil. R., July 1907. 

10 Koigen (David) Jahresbericht iiber die 
Literatur zur Metaphysik (Fortsetzung). 
Arch, f. system. Phil., xiii. 3, 1907. 

{Discusses Petronievics’ Prinzipien der Meta- 
physik and Gomperz’s Weltanschauungslehre. } 

Stern (Z. William) Person und Sache. 
System der philosophischen Weltanschau- 
ung. Bd. i. Ableitung und Grundlage. 
448p. Barth, 1906. 

(An important work in which is developed a 
metaphysical view called by the author “ critical 
personalism.” The real world is a hierarchy of 
teleologically active individuals. Between the 
lower limiting notion of mere matter or pure 
thing (Sache an sich) and the upper limiting notion 
of the absolute or perfect person, every element 
of reality is at once person and thing—person as 
self-active and intrinsically worthful individual, 
thing as functional member in the complex of a 
higher person.) 

Eucken (Rudolf) Grundlinien einer neuen 
Lebensanschauung. Veit & Co., 1907. 

(Eucken here develops the point of view he 
calls ‘“‘ Activism” by contrasting it with other 
philosophical tendencies. Philosophy must start 
from living experience (Lebensprozesse). Such 
originating and sustaining activity is the power 
that makes for that complete renewal of the given, 
apart from which we can never hope to realise 
ourselves. Spirit and personality are problems to 
be solved by being realised through action. ] 

Mackenzie(J. S.) Lectures on Humanism. 
(The Ethical Lib.) 2438p. 

Sonnenschein, 1907. 

[Dunkin Lectures at Manchester College, 
Oxford, 1906. By ‘‘Humanism” the author 
means a fundamental point of view, from which, 
as contrasted with that of Naturalism, the uni- 
verse is explained by reference to ends and quali- 
tative differences.) 

Pringle-Pattison (A. Seth) The Philo- 
sophical Radicals and Other Essays: With 
Chapters reprinted on the Philosophy of 
Religion in Kant and Hegel. 336p. 

Blackwood, 1907. 

[See p. 212.] d . 

Montgomery (#.) Philosophical Problems 
in the Light of Vital Organisation. 462p. 

Putnam, 1907. 

Bax (EZ. Belfort) The Roots of Reality : 
Being Suggestions for a Philosophical Re- 
construction. 341p. Richards, 1907. 

{In our last issue this work, which is a new one, 
was wrongly described as a new edition. A notice 
will appear later.] e : 

11 Alliston (Norman) The Case of Exist- 
ence. 275p. Kegan Paul, 1907. 

12 Le Dantec(F.) L’Ordre des Sciences, i. 
Rey. Phil., July 1907. 

{Author would arrange the sciences in the 
following order :—i. Logic and Psychology, re- 
garded as means to establish science, apart from 
their intrinsic value; ii. The exact sciences ; 
iii. Biology, the application of the sciences to the 


14 Geissler (Kurt) 
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study of life. This will lead to the discussion of 
psychology, logic, ethics, and metaphysics. } 
138 Bergson (H.) L’Evolution  créatrice, 
41lp. Alcan, 1907, 
[Review will follow. ] : : 
Reyer(Eduard) DasEinfache in der Natur, 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxxi. 2, 1907, 
Heward (E. Vincent) Mars: Is it 4 
Habitable World ? Fort. R., Aug. 1907, 
{Answers in the negative.] ' 
Die Dimensionen des 
Raumes und ihr Zusammenhang. 
Arch, f. system. Phil., xiii. 3, 1907, 
Welby (V.) ‘Time as Derivative. 
Mind, July 1907, 
(There is no such thing as an ultimate problem 
of Time, nor indeed even of Space ; the only ulti. 
mate problem for us in this connexion is that of 
Change.) 
16 Lemcke(B.) De motu curvo. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., xiii. 3, 1907, 
19 Pesloiian (C. Lucas de) Sur les fonde- 
ments de l’arithmétique. 
Rev. de Phil., June, Aug. 1907, 
Volkelt (J.) Die Quellen der mensch- 
lichen Gewissheit. Beck, 1906, 
Dewey (John) Reality and the Criterion 
for Truth of Ideas. Mind, July 1907, 
{The condition which antecedes and provokes 
any particular exercise of reflective knowing is 
always one of discrepancies, struggle, ‘‘ collision. 
The intellectual and logical is a statement of this 
conflict, an attempt to describe and define it. 
The criterion of the worth of an idea is thus the 
capacity of the idea to operate in fulfilling the 
object for the sake of which it was projected.} 
Dewey (John) The Control of Ideas by 
Facts, iii. J. of Phil., June 6, 1907. 
{In this concluding article the author discusses 
the categories of meaning and of agreement or 
correspondence.] 
Hodgson (Shadworth H.) Fact, Idea, and 
Emotion. Proc, Aris. Soc., N.S., vii., 1907, 
(The existence of an idea is governed by quite 
different laws from those which govern its truth. 
The former depends upon its proximate real con- 
dition ; the latter upon the facts and laws of 
nature as a whole, to which the object of the idea 
is represented as belonging.] 
Walker (ZL. J.) The Nature of Incom- 
patibility. Mind, July 1907, 
(The theory of Incompatibility upon which 
Leibniz based his Ontological Argument is valid. 
Between positive qualities as such, incompati- 
bility cannot subsist. But Leibniz’s view of the 
nature of incompatibility does not seem to com- 
plete the Ontological Argument. ] ; 
Pfordten (Otto von der) Der Erkenniswert 
der chemischen Synthese. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., cxxx. 2, 1907. 
{Reality is the external world as it appears to 
our senses, and is for us. Absolute being is the 
external world in the form in which it exists 
independently of our senses. This absolute being 
is only accessible to us through conformities, 
which possess, however, a distinct worth from 
the point of view of knowledge.] . 
Russell (Bertrand) On the Nature of 
Truth. Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S., vii., 1907. 
{Criticism of Joachim’s book. Contests the 
axiom of internal relations. On the view which 
admits many truths, two theories seem possible 
—(i) truth is the quality of beliefs which are 
belief in facts, the only non-mental complexes ; 
(ii) truth and falsehood are both capable of 
belonging to non-mental complexes, which are 
called propositions, of which there are two kinds— 
facts, which are true, and fictions, which are false.) 


Joachim (H. H.) A Reply to Mr Moore. 
Mind, July 1907. 
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Bauch (Bruno) Erfahrung und Geo- 
metrie in ihrem erkenntnistheoretischen 
Verhiltnis. Kantstudien, xii. 2, June 1907. 

di ion of the thematical works of 





Cassirer, Hilbert, Russell, etc.} 
25 Nunn (7. Percy) On Causal Explana- 
tion. Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S., vii., 1907. 
(Seeks an answer to the question,—What is the 
relation of the explanatory notion of ‘‘ cause” to 
the data which it is supposed to explain ?} 
Sterling (Stefan) Die polnische Philoso- 
phie der Gegenwart. 
Arch, f. system. Phil., xiii. 3, 1907. 
{Discusses dissertations by Lukasiewicz 
Baudrowski, and Kobylecki on the notion of 
Causality.] 
96 Aars (Kristian B. R.) Der freie Wille. 
Eine Frage an Herrn G. Noth. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., cxxx. 2, 1907. 
Manno (R.) Zur Verteidigung der 
Méglichkeit des freien Willens, i. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxx. 2, 1907. 
Lanzalone (G.)  Intorno al Liber 
Arbitrio. Cenobium, May-June 1907. 
98 Eller (George) Der Mensch und das 
Unendliche. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., xiii. 3, 1907. 
30 Cousinet(R.) Le réle de l’analogie dans 
les représentations du monde extérieur chez 
les enfants. Rev. Phil., Aug. 1907. 
32 Dupuis (Z.) L’Hallucination du Point 
de Vue Psychologique, 
Rev. Phil., June 1907. 
Leroy (E. Bernard) Nature des Halluci- 
nations, Rev. Phil., June 1907. 
{Hallucination is certainly not exaggerated 
voluntary attention, but is on the contrary the 
substitution of a particular mode of automatic 
attention for voluntary attention, which has 
become impossible.] 
33 Searle (G. M.) The Recent Results of 
Psychical Research. 
Catholic World, June, July, Aug. 1907. 
Foa (Pio) Public Opinion and the pheno- 
mena termed ‘‘ Spiritistic.” 
Annals of Psy. Sc., June 1907. 
Morselli (Enrico) Eusapia Paladino and 
the genuineness of her phenomena, cont. 
Annals of Psy. Sc., June 1907. 
40 Davies(Arthur E.) Suggestions towards 
a Psychogenetic Theory of Mind. 
J. of Phil., June 20, 1907. 
41 Bush (Wendell T.) The Continuity of 
Consciousness, J. of Phil., Aug. 1, 1907. 
{Consciousness is empirically not continuous, 
but occasional and intermittent.) : 
Frischeisen-Kohler (Max) Uber den 
Begriff und den Satz des Bewusstseins. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxxi. 2, 1907. 
(Discusses the conception of consciousness from 
the point of view of psychology and epistemology, 
and introduces the notion of a ‘‘primary con- 
sciousness.” The consciousness which is the 
supreme condition of all experience is not indi- 


vidual; both the inner and the outer world lie 
within it.) } 
Chide(A.) La conscience sociale ; Caté- 
gories logiques. Rev. Phil., July 1907. 
{2 Pillsbury (W. B.) The Ego and Empiri- 
cal Psychology. Phil. R., July 1907. 
(The self is merely all that we are and know, 
organised, self-unified, and self-identical, a grow- 
ing vital unity that as a whole is effective in every 
experience. When it is directed towards the 
control of action, we know it as will ; when choos- 
ing from the many stimuli that offer, as attention ; 





when interpreting the stimulus, as perception or 
judgment.) 5 
48 Bodkin(A. M.) The Subconscious Factors 
of Menta] Process considered in relation to 
Thought, ii. Mind, July 1907. 
(Tries to show the presence within the thought- 
process of factors which are at once felt and 
operative, but the character of which cannot be 
exhibited or communicated except by directing 
upon them a process of reflective discrimination. ] 
48 Binet (A.) Une expérience cruciale en 
Graphologie. Rev. Phil., July 1907. 
{In handwriting there are indications of intelli- 
gence, and a good graphologist can distinguish 
the writing of an intelligent man from a man 
less intelligent, even when the contents of the 
text can be absolutely no guide.) 
Morse (Josiah) The Psychology of Pre- 
judice. Inter. J. of Eth., July 1907. 
(Prejudice is located in deficiency or excess, 
and it is not a product of apperception.] 
49 Biervliet (J. J. Van) La _ psychologie 
quantitative: La Psychophysiologie, ii. 
Rev. Phil., June 1907. 
52 Brentano (Franz) Untersuchungen zur 
Sinnespsychologie. 168p. 
Duncker & Humblot, 1907. 
(Contains some very valuable psychological 
work on the colour green, on the quality and 
intensity of sense-phenomena, and on the analysis 
of tones into their primary elements. ] 
538 Shearman (A. T.) Intuition. 
Proc. Aris, Soc., N.S., vii., 1907. 
(Holds with Hicks that there cannot be a direct 
cognition of the act of cognising, but agrees with 
Stout that there is immediate apprehension of 
sense affection.) 


Magnin(£.) Observation. 
Rev. de Phil., July 1907. 

55 Thorndike (Edward L.) On the Function 
of Visual Images. J. of Phil., June 6, 1907. 

60 Jones (EL. EF. Constance) Logic and 
Identity in Difference. 

Proc, Aris. Soc., N.S., vii., 1907. 

(Identity in Diversity may mean (a) “ numeri- 

cal” or ‘‘individual” identity in qualitative 

difference ; (6) numerical difference in qualita- 

tive likeness; (c) qualitative likeness in quali- 
tative difference.] 

64 Frankl (Withelm) Gegenstandstheoret- 
ische Beitrige zur Lehre vom sogenannten 
logischen Quadrat. 

Arch. f. system. Phil., xiii. 3, 1907. 

72 Kiilpe (Oswald) Immanuel Kant. Dar- 
stellung u, Wiirdigung (dus Natur und 
Geisteswelt, Bd. 146), 160p. Teubner, 1907, 

{A most useful and valuable little work, pre- 
senting the chief features of the Kantian philos- 
ophy in a very clear and suggestive way.] 

Zschocke( Walter) Uber Kants Lehre vom 
Schematismus der reinen Vernunft. 

Kantstudien, xii. 2, June 1907, 
ge fgg died at the early age of twenty-six, 
an is suggestive essay is publish 
teacher, Prof. Rickert.) ene 
_ £vellin (F.) La raison pure et les an- 
tinomies: Essai critique sur la philosophie 
kantienne. 320p. Alcan, 1907, 
_ Sentroul (C.) Les préambules de la ques 
tion kantienne. Rev. Néo-Scol., May 1907. 

Thomas (M.) L’objet de la métaphysique 
selon Kant et selon Aristote. 

: Rev. de Phil., June 1907. 

(Discusses Sentroul’s book with this title.) 

_ Farges (Abbé) Comment il faut réfuter 
Kant. Rev. de Phil., July 1907. 
[A propos of the work by M. Sentroul.] 
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Siebert (Otto) Die 
Friesschen Schule. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., cxxx. 2, 1907. 
73 Rensi (G.) Hegel, il Cristianesimo e il 
Vedanta. Coenobium, Mar.—Apr., 1907. 
{No Christian church could accept Hegelian 
doctrine as its own. With the Hegelian system 
Western thought ends by reaching the same results 
as Indian philosophic-religious thought reached 
long ago.] 
74 James (William) Pragmatism: A new 
name for some old ways of thinking. 309p. 
Longmans, 1907. 
{This book will be dealt with in an article to 
appear in a future number.] 
James (William) A Word more about 
Truth. J. of Phil., July 18, 1907. 
Perry (R. Barton) A Review of Prag- 
matism as a Theory of Knowledge. 
J. of Phil., July 4, 1907. 
{Insists upon emphasizing the object as the 
element which plays the determining part in the 
constitution of truth.] ' 
Perry (R. Barton) A Review of Prag- 
matism as a Philosophical Generalisation,. 
J. of Phil., Aug. 1, 1907. 
[In so far as pragmatism cleaves to subjectivism, 
it must abandon its empiricism for some sort of 
transcendental idealism ; since if the thing known 
is to be reduced to the knower, the knower 
himself must be erected into a permanent and 
self-subsistent entity, capable of supporting the 
whole.] 


Mentré (F.) Note sur la valeur prag- 
matique du Pragmatisme. 
Rey, de Phil., July 1907. 
[Pragmatism is connected with two currents of 
ideas—the ‘sceptical and the mystical, both un- 
scientific and unphilosophical. Utility is a 
criterion absolutely devoid of value from the 
rational point of view.] 
Brown (W. Adams) 
Value of the Absolute, 
J. of Phil., Aug. 15, 1907. 
(The belief in a universal will executing its 
decrees ‘and working out the universal destiny 
has been the faith of statesmen as well as of 
philosophers; of soldiers as well as of dreamers. 
A faith like this then is worthy of serious con- 
sideration on pragmatic grounds. ] 
Sidgwick (Alfred) Humanism. 
Albany R., Aug. 1907. 
(Everywhere in judging, the conception of a 
purpose which the judgment will serve is what 
gives us reason to care about judging correctly, 
even where the purpose is so wide as (e.g.) that 
of increasing our general knowledge in the faith 
that it will thus become a better instrument. } 
Schiller (F. C. S.) Humism and Human- 
ism. Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S., vii., 1907. 
{Hume cannot be said to have refuted the 
volitional theory of causation. That theory yields 
an answer to Hume which is simpler, directer, 
completer than any other.] i 
Pratt (J. Bissett) Truth and its Verifica- 
tion. J. of Phil., June 6, 1907. 
(Truth for the pragmatist does not mean veri- 
fiability ; it means the process of verification. ] 
77. ~Sickel (Paul) Das Verhiltnis des 
Pantheismus zum Theismus in Lotzes Lehre 
vom Absoluten. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxx. 2, 1907. 
{An elaborate criticism. Lotze is neither a 
consistent pantheist nor consistent theist ; his 
intermediate standpoint is untenable and full of 


contradictions. ] - 
Cuche (Paul- Joseph) Etude sur le 


Monisme. Rev. de Phil., Aug. 1907. 


Erneuerung der 


The Pragmatic 
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79 M'Gilvary (£. Bradley) 

to a Tentative Realism. 
J. of Phil., Aug. 15, 1907, 
{Exposes the sophistry which attributes to the 
realist the assumption of two numerically differ. 
ent objects, the perceived object and the unper. 
ceivable object beyond the field of awareness, 
It is perfectly possible to conceive the object of 
vision, for example, as being not a ‘‘ modification 
of consciousness ” at all, but as the real thing.} 

89 Rashdall (Hastings) Nicholas de Ultri- 
curia ; A Medieval Hume, 

Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S., vii., 1907, 
{Presidential Address to the Aristotelian 
Society, 1906.] 

90 Picton(J. Allanson) Spinoza. A Hand- 

book to the Ethics, 272p. Constable, 1907. 
[Review will follow.] 

91 Falckenberg (Richard) Eine Textver- 
wirrung in Leibniz’ Nouveaux essais bei 
Gerhardt. 

Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., cxxx. 2, 1907. 
Gérland (A.) Der Gottesbegriff bei 
Leibniz (Philosophische Arbeiten, herausg. v. 
Cohen u. Natorp.) 144p. Topelmann, 1907. 
92V Paulhan (F.) Herbert Spencer d’apris 
son Autobiographie. Rev. Phil., Aug. 1907. 
(‘*Spencer will not suffer through the publica. 
tion of his autobiography. He remains a great 
mind, in spite of all his weaknesses.’’} 

94 Legrand (G.) Ampéire et Maine de Biran : 
La théorie des rapports. 

Rev. Néo-Scol., May 1907. 
I] Pensiero di Renouvier. 

Ccenobium, Jan.—Feb. 1907, 

V Cauwelaert (Ff. Van) Lempirio-criti- 
cisme de Richard Avenarius. 

Rev. Néo-Scol., May 1907, 

W Camille (Hémon) La philosophie de M. 
Sully-Prudhomme. 483p. Alcan, 1907. 

Gibson (W. R. Boyce) Rudolf Eucken’s 
Philosophy of Life. 2nded. 182p. 
Black, 1907. 
[The 2nd Ed. of this book contains an additional 
chapter entitled ‘‘ Activism,” dealing with two 
new works of Eucken.] 


Prolegomena 


Manzoni (R.) 


V ART. 83 Sacred Music. 


Gardner (Ernest A.) The British School 
at Athens, Oxf. and Camb. R., June 1907. 

[An account of the school and its work.] 

Strong (Mrs Arthur) Roman Sculpture 
from Augustus to Constantine. Ill. 408p. 

Duckworth, 1907. 

{Based upon a series of lectures delivered at 
different times during the last seven years. An 
attempt is made to discuss Roman art in view 
not only of its intrinsic merits, but of the special 
place it occupies at the psychological moment 
when the Antique passes from the service of the 
Pagan state into that of Christianity.) 

Jacoby (G.) Herders und Kants Aes- 
thetic. 357p. Diirr, 1907. 
Ellis (Havelock) The Art of Spain. 

Cont. R., July 1907. 
Binyon (Lawrence) Mr Sturge Moore’s 

‘* Correggio.” Albany R., July 1907. 
83 Julian (John), ed. <A Dictionary of 

Hymnology ; Setting Forth the Origin and 

History of Christian Hymns of all Ages and 

Nations, Revised ed. 1768p. Murray, 1907. 

{The number of hymns annotated is about 

35,000, and the number of authors, translators, 

etc., recorded, over 6000.] 


G. D. H. and J. H. W. 
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